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WHITHER GOES THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE? 


By SABURO OHTA 


EGARDLESS of the stream of eloquent and attractive 
utterances of het leaders; Britain’s wat aim in this 
World War m can without any hesitation be epitomized 
thus: the maintenance of the British Empire. Speaking at 
the Lotd Mayor’s banquet, given in accordance with the 
time-honoured custom on November 10, 1943, two days 
after the Allied invasion of French North Africa, Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill declared in typically British tone : 
«We mean to hold our own. I have not become the King’s 
First Minister in order to preside over the liquidation of the 
British Empite.” Such an indomitable spirit appeats on the 
whole to represent the present mood of the British people. 
But what is meant by the British Empire? It is a matter 
of common knowledge that it is a collective designation for 
all the territories under the British Crown scattered throughout 
the world with the British Isles as their centre. Before the 
British defeat in East Asia at the first phase of the current war 
in this patt of the Orient, the British Empire covered an area 
of 13,909,782 square miles, corresponding to one-fourth of the 
world’s habitable land surface, and held a population of over 
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500,000,000, far exceeding one-fourth of the world’s populati 
In this vast atea, the multiple complexity of ee ae a the 
different cultures and religious faiths is the most i aa 
feature. Omitting th ie ea 
ing the recent changes from calculation, it i 
seen that out of the populati “a6 
> population of over 500,000,000, the total 
number of the white people is no more than 70,000,000, of 
which the number for genuine Britons stands at a little over 
50,000,000. And when the aggtegate population is classified 
by religions, the fact that strikes as particularly intetestin is 
that the Hindus of India, with a total population of 280,000 ie 
form the largest religious group, followed by over 466,000,000 
coe while the Christians occupy the third place, vith 
eae Aue comptising 67,000,000 Protestants and 13,000,- 
The political structute of the British Empire is so compli- 
cated that it naturally presents a set of contradictions and cane 
tradistinctions. Some of the areas known as Dominions exer- 
cise de jure sovereignty, like any independent State, over their 
home and foreign affairs. In the case of Hire, it is observed that 
she is indeed an independent State in the full sense of the term; 
whereas India is not even a quasi-Dominion. In British pats 
lance, she is the Indian Empire. The administrative structure 
5 : of the Indian Empire is divided into two spheres—British India 
and Princes’ India. The latter, composed of “ states ” governed 
by Princes owing allegiance to the British Crown, represents 
forty pet cent. of the total atea, and takes in twenty-four ef 
cent. of the whole population. On the other hand, the pine 
is administered by the Governor-General, the hiphest executive 
authority, though it enjoys a fait shate of administrative control 
and self-governing rights. ae 


a The British colonies are generally designated as Crown 
= condominiums, mandated territories 
te aes tates. This grouping, however, indicates, 
once ¢ in governmental power, but the difference 
and oT of each colonial government . As a 

t € distinction between a Crown colony and a 
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protectorate or a protected State is purely legal, the former being 
British territory as its name implies and the latter not British 
territory in the strict sense, because it only enjoys British pro- 
tection. Again, when the colonies ate examined on the basis 
of their political systems, they are found to form four political 
groups: first, self-governing colonies, such as Ceylon and 
southern Rhodesia ; second, colonies which, though lacking a 
responsible government, have legislative assemblies or the like 
institutions, such, for instance, as the Caribbean colonies ; 
third, those which have no legislative assemblies and are te- 
garded as military settlements, such as Aden and Gibraltar ; 
and foutth, condominiums, such as the Sudan and New Hebrides. 

The heterogeneous structure of the British Empire was 
practically completed in the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
although thereafter political adjustments have been cattied out 
from time to time. An important question is, what are the ties 
that bind these multifarious political groups into one vast unified 
commonwealth? A volume may be written on this import- 
ant question. The following four factors, however, stand 
foremost as contributing to the unification: (1) that Great 
Britain, the mother country, is one of the leading nations in 
Europe; (2) that she maintains dominant sea power, including 
mercantile shipping which is inseparable from naval strength ; 
(3) that the Empire maintains economic unity centring on 
Great Britain ; and (4) that the entire Empire system functions 
with enough adaptability and flexibility. Far and away the 
most simple explanation in this regard is that, inasmuch as the 
British Crown is the linchpin, all the different Empire countries 
owing common allegiance to it form the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. Even then the allegiance is not the cause, but the 
effect of the unification of the Empire. Should there be any 
disruption in any part of the British Empite, it would be rather 
difficult to maintain the intimate interconnection between all 
its membets. In other words, if the status quo undergoes a 
change, some member States of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations may attempt to repudiate their allegiance to the 
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Crown. The British fre i 

BE quently ascribe the empire uni 

the principles of freedom and democracy; but . the ey 
knows, nothing is further from the realities. 


1 
: a. balance of power policy cherished by Britain 
persistent endeavour on her part to maintain 
her Status as a major European Power. She herself has taken 
a position of “ splendid isolation,” a position wherein, as Pal- 
Mefston put it, “she has neither permanent enemy not petmanent 
— : a ss the continent, evading any direct commitments 
aking advantage of the balance of power betewen European 
Powers, she has secured an upperhand in the disposal of con- 
tinental affairs. Historically traced, it is noticed that durin 
the period from the Glorious Revolution in the latter patt of 
the seventeenth centuty to the downfall of Napoleon, Britain’s 
= aid had been to check the ascendancy of France 
_ The German policy toward Poland, whereby Germany 
attempted to rectify the irrationality of the Versailles system 
was a direct cause of the outbreak of the present Flaropesa 
wat. When the Reich forces advanced into Poland, Britain 
together with France, declared war on Germany. This 
fateful step taken by Britain would seem, at the first thought 
to have been a deviation from her traditional European policy. 
However, a close scrutiny of the development of the Euro- 
| pean situation in the pre-war years will bring into clearet 
view a weightier treason why Britain took that step. Austria’s 
union with Germany in the spring of 1938 and the disap- 
pearance of Czechoslovakia in the following spring were 
enough for Britain to be alarmed at the growing strength of 
the National Socialist Germany. Britain feared that Poland’s 
acceptance of Chancellor Hitler’s demand would enable the 
Third Reich to establish her superiority in eastern Europe, there- 
by facilitating the execution of Berlin’s new European’ ordet 
plan. Such a fear on Britain’s part meant the loss of confidence 
in her own European policy, for had she been enjoying a high 
ptestige in western Europe, as at the time when the last World 
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War eventuated, she would not have regarded the German posi- 
tion in central and eastern Europe, however impregnable it 
might have been, as a ditect menace. Considered in this light, 
Britain’s declaration of wat on Germany teflected her weakness. 
What is meant by her guarantee and co-opetation has become 
fully known to the world. The execution of Germany’s new 
European order plan forged ahead with the French capitulation. 

For one year; from the French collapse to the opening of 
the German-Soviet war, Britain had been a dying patient, so to 
say. Not only had the untelenting raids of the Luftwaffe 
dealt her heavy blows materially, but the fear of a probable 
German invasion of het insular territory caused her to suffer 
from nervous patoxysms. On top of this, the battle of the 
Atlantic was developing by no means in her favour as the result 
of the most successful activities of the German U-boats. While 
thus her position was becoming untenable, the German-Soviet 
wat broke out and she gained a much-needed respite, which 
enabled her to replenish her power of tesistance. But before 
she could do so, hostilities ensued in the Pacific and she began 
to lose her possessions one after another in Kast Asia. The 
reverses suffeted at the initial stage of the Pacific war, such as 
the sinking of the Prince of Wales and the Repulse off the coast 
of Malaya and the fall of Hongkong, Malaya and Burma, 
deprived Britain of some important links in her chain of empite 
countties. Resigning herself to het lost position in East Asia, 
she tutned to Europe to regain her prestige, and so the “‘Europe- 
first ? formula was adopted. Although now that the second front 
has been opened and the United States is conducting offensive 
operations in the Pacific, Britain is yet evincing her usual interest 
in keeping her Empire intact, and thus is attempting to tecover 
her pre-war position and prestige in Europe. 

It may still be too early to venture a ptophecy as to the 
future of the European situation. One thing, however, is cer- 
tain: it is this that Britain cannot and will not be able to 
achieve het objective by adhering to her time-honoured balance 
of power policy. She for her own sake will have to abandon 
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her policy of splendid isolation in the future. The time for a 
thorough reorientation of her foreign policy is drawing neater, 
It seems that she will have to make definite commitments to 
the European nations on the one hand and place mote reliance 
on the United States on the other. Field Marshal Smuts, 
Prime Minister of South Africa, speaking in London on 
November 25, 1943, stated that “Great Britain should 
strengthen her new European position by working closely 
together with the smaller Democracies in western Europe.” 
This statement indicates which way the wind is shifting. 

ow tes regatds British dependence on the United States, suffice 
it to mention that it will be determined by a possible inferiority 
of Britain to America in naval strength—a condition, of 
coutse, subject to developments of the war situation hereafter. 
Nonetheless, it is apparent that Britain is fated to concede 
naval and metcantile supremacy to the United States and to 
depend on her for the security of the British Empire, just as 
France and the Netherlands in the pre-war years had to depend 
on Britain to maintain their colonial Empires. 

In the United States there are men like Walter Lippmann 
‘who consider an Anglo-American alliance as an essential pre- 
requisite to the successful operation of American diplomacy. 
Thomas Dewey; Republican Presidential candidate, also appears 
to view an Anglo-Amertican-Soviet co-operation as the basis 

of American diplomacy. But will the American Congress of 
masses’ be ready to accept an alliance with Britain whose chief 
interest is to maintain her Empire? ‘These views aside, there 
exists a strong feeling of antagonism in the United States against 
such an entity as the British Empire. That antagonism prevails. 
_ not only among the so-called isolationists, but also in certain 
sections of the interventionists. Wendell Willkie, an inter- 
- -ventionist of the extreme type, squately points out in his Owe 
WP the contradiction between the American war aim and 
-xistence of the British Empire. Even if the American public 
opinios wete to apptove an alliance with Britain in one form of 
other, she in that event will have to play the second fiddle. 
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Under the sttess of world-wide hostilities, the economic 
relations between Great Britain and her empite countries are 
steadily undergoing tadical changes ; and Britain, who was 
previously importing taw materials and foodstuffs from them 
in exchange for her manufactured goods, is finding it exceeding- 
ly difficult to do so. These changes in the fundamental trade 
position have brought to the fore a new economic situation 
vis-a-vis Britain and the British Empite. 

All the Dominions and India have fast been industrialized, 
the tendency having been particularly pronounced in Canada and 
India, which countties have already established the foundations 
of heavy, as well as light, industries in such a way as will surely 
stay after the wat. It will, therefore, be unnecessary for them 
to import manufactured goods from Great Britain as much as 
they didin the past. At the same time, Britain’s Empire invest- 
ments ate fast decreasing, with the result that she is losing 
incomes accruable from those sources, and this altered situation, 
in turn, is limiting her importing capacity. 

According to the budgetary speech of Sit John Anderson, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in April last, the decrease in British 
overseas investments since the beginning of World War m up to 
the end of Match of this yeat amounted to the almost incredible 
sum of £3,120,000,000, which means that overt sixty per cent. 
of £5,000,000,000 estimated as Britain’s total overseas invest- 
ment at the time of the outbreak of the present wat has been 
expended by the spring of 1944. Sit John’s figure, needless to 
say, does not include the loss of investments in the East Asiatic 
countties from Burma onward. 

The dwindling of Britain’s investments in the empite 
countries is most matked in India. The total British invest- 
ments in Indian securities at the commencement of the European 
war, it is said, stood at the £2,000,000,000 level. The bulk 
of the investments was in the form of national bonds, especially 
tailway bonds. These bonds, however, have been mostly te- 
deemed by the Indian fund accumulated in London. The March 
6, 1943, issue of the Economist repotted that the outstanding 
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bonds at the time amounted to not more than £12,500,000; 
whereas the credit balance of India against Great Britain was 
increasing by astounding figutes. India concluded a financial 
agreement with Great Britain in November, 1939, whereby 
she was not to beat the wat cost except for her land defence 
On the other hand, she is contributing potentially to the Empire 
wat effort by setving as the supply base in the East, for which 
British payments to India reach a huge sum. They ate met 
almost exclusively by the increase of India’s fund in London 
and not by the delivery of goods: Consequently, the Indian 
fund in Great Britain amounted to £700,000,000 in January 
1944, which will climb, according to the British financial ‘a 
thorities, to the £1,000,000,000 level by the end of the year. 
Little wonder that the Indian delegation at the recent Intet- 
national Monetary Fund Conference strenuously insisted upon 
the conversion of this blocked account in Britain. Incidental- 
ly, it may be pointed out that this increase of the Indian fund 
in London has inflated the Indian currency. 

Another factor that is weakening British finance is the new- 
ly accumulated stupendous foreign debts. According to Lord 
Keynes and Sir John Anderson, Britain’s foreign loans will 
tun up as high as £3,000,000,000 by the end of 1944. The 
Manchester Guardian commented on the situation in these words : 
_ “ That figure seemed so appalling that it was simply unthink- 
able.” It is recalled that British loans in America in World 
War 1 totalled $4,600,000,000, equivalent to approximately 
£1,000,000,000. And now it is estimated that loans by the 
end of this year will mount thtee times that figure. Such 
rene . case, the editor of the Manchester Guordinn is not 
‘ aa oe Se to regard the situation as appalling and un- 

The financial control of the empite countries by Great 
Britain was the most important bond among them in the past 
When the ptesent writer was living in Australia some years a 6, 
there came a time when the conversion of war loans aes 


ae _be undertaken. - He witnessed how strong a voice London had 
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in Austtalian politics on account of her financial gtip-on the 
country. 
The structure of the British Empire, complex as it is, has 


‘come to be organized through a long process of development. 


An epoch-making event in the process was the North American 
Act of 1867. Since then, the status of self-governing colonies 
has gradually made advances, and after the Imperial Conferen- 
ces of 1926 and 1930 the Dominions have come to obtain a 
status legally equal to Great Btitain hetself. The status of 
India, too, since the Crown took ovet the administration of 
India from the East India Company in 1858, has undergone 
changes. After the Motley-Minto reform, India witnessed 
the Montague-Chelmsford system, which was followed by the 
ptesent Government of India act of 1935. However, while 
the provisions of the act respecting provinces have been put 
in force; those relating to the Federation of India remain ineffec- 
tive. Not vety long ago, what is called the Cripps proposal 
for Indian self-government was submitted to vatious Indian 
sections by the British Government; but it was rejected by 
them. 

It may be said that the lack of any tigid system has 
enabled the British Empire to continue in its happy state. What 
is essential on this score is the idea underlying organization of 
system ; without this foundation a political behaviour degenera- 
tes into opportunism of imprtovization. Certainly the underly- 
ing idea of the British Empite has been centralization. It is 
true that the Dominions have acquired the status of equality 
with Great Britain herself; but it does not mean equality in 
function, as has been pointed out in the Balfour Repott. On 
the other hand, the political awakening and economic develop- 
ment of the Dominions and of India are driving them to match 
in the direction of decenttalization. 

Great Britain and her Dominions have their respective 
characteristics atising out of their geogtaphical positions, histo- 
tical traditions, tacial peculiarities and the standard of economic 
development. Mackenzie King, Canadian Prime Minister, once 
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said: “‘ Each of them (Dominions) has a distinc 
position, with all the consequences “3 difference a eto ie 
difference in the nature of intetnational problems each tac 
face, differences of emphases and preoccupation that follo : 
Each has its special economic structure, its special racial baal 
gtounds, its special constitutional problems. Those differences 
must receive full consideration in any responsible and tealistic 
expression of their policies.” Hts statement well applies to the 
present state of things in the British Empire. Of the Dominions 
Australia and New Zealand are the two countries which Haat 
become firm believers in centralization, probably because they 
ate beating the direct brunt of the hostilities, and also because 
they ate not experiencing a shrinkage in British investments. 
At the Dominion Prime Ministers’ Conference held in May last, 
Prime Minister Curtin of Australia is reported to have utged 
the incorporation of the centralization principle in the empire 
system. Since, however, Canada and South Africa (particuarly 
the latter) have all along been disinclined to subscribe to such 
a view, it is certain that Prime Minister Cuttin’s proposal has 
not been taken into account. 
2 igite bring about the reorganization of the whole British 
Empire, including colonies as well, in the direction of decen- 
! s the stand taken by Prime Minister Smuts. Accot- 


d different systems go side by side, that is to say» 
ization” and “ centralization,” the Commonwealth 


n More power than at present en: 
And he cites as examples West 


n, in the British Commonwealth and the Empite two © 
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between the Empite and the Commonwealth. 

This trend of thought, the situation in India, the question 
of centtalization and, above all, the fast developing economic 
factots tell theit own’ story. Britain, im spite of her in- 
volvement in the Napoleonic Wars, when she was hardly able 
to tecover herself from the consequence of American indepen- 
dence, somehow managed to maintain her empire system. It 
was only aftet the Industrial Revolution and the tise of anew 
bourgeois class that the British Empire launched on its 
prosperous career. Today, however, the conditions within 
the Empite and outside it have changed so noticeably that. 
the decline of the British Empire, as an historical evolution, 
appeats to be inevitable. ” 
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JAPAN'S “FLEET IN BEING” 
STRATEGY 


By MASANORI ITO 


E is a foregone conclusion that the ultimate outcome of the 

now continuing Pacific war will be decided by a naval battle 
that is destined to be fought in the near future between the 
Japanese and Ametican Navies in the Pacific. The recent Amer- 
ican advance into Saipan, Tenian and Guam has admittedl 
given rise to a truculent situation not very far from the “ot 


of Japan’s defence line. But since i 
number of strategic bases in the es Hmmameee 


: al and southern Pacific 
it would be rather a case of wishfulness if one wete to suggest 


_ that the latest situation in the Mariana 
mencement of warfare in the heart of eet Biel 
if the United States were to dislodge Japan from a suid of 
Strategic ‘vertices in the central and southern Pacific, it weal 
ee send aot indicate a stilettoing, as it were, ar the aorta 
: ee, — a which can be pietced only when the 
ue aed as installed itself along the fringes of 
ge whether the American Navy has strength 
peared 2 Sine of the fringes of Japanese shores. 
om ae tthe more the Ametican Navy statts 
8 ‘pal asin g Squadrons en” route the mote its 
re et will be divided in a ratio proportionate 
of its warships in the bases acquired. Thus 
oles an Navy will be correspond- 
hi owing to the eh 
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against cettain extremities of Japanese shores, and that on op- 
portune occasions it can raid Japan proper by releasing cattier- 
borne planes. On the other hand, due note should be taken of 
the static fact that the nearer the American Navy comes the better 
will be the chance for the Japanese Navy to engage in a decisive 
onslaught. The present compatative inactivity of the 
Japanese Navy means that it is following what is called the 
* fleet in being ” strategy, that is, to keep the bulk of the Navy 
in waiting till the arrival of the decisive opportunity to carry 
out a co-ordinated naval action with the home naval stations 
forming the offensive bulwark. 

It seems that the United States is aiming at a central drive 
through the Pacific—a strategy which is neither novel nor new. 
Admital Chester Nimitz, commander-in-chief of the American 
Pacific Fleet, has adopted this strategy as an attempt to sever 
the aorta of Japan’s defence line on the one hand and to subject 
the wat industry and key areas of Japan proper to high-powet 
ait bombardments on the other. To achieve that end, it is 
absolutely necessaty fot the United States to occupy the Ogasa- 
wata (Bonin) Islands. For the purpose of intercepting Japan’s 
line of communication with the southern countties and thereby 
interrupt the delivery of oil and other indispensable defence 
materials, it is equally necessary for the United States to invade 
the Philippines and Formosa. That the United States is bent: 
upon achieving the first objective is obvious from her task force 
operations that are being conducted against the Ogasawara 
Group. Inasmuch as an attempt to occupy the Philippines and 
Formosa will entail heavy losses in effectives and equipment, 
the United States, in trying to realize her second objective, may, 
above all others; concentrate on capturing certain sttategic 
positions. All these apparent moves of America have been 
anticipated by Japan, who is eagerly waiting for the precipita- 
tion of the expected opportune moment to unleash her top-geat 
naval offensive. = 5 | 

It will, therefore ; be observed that, apatt from the certainty 
of a decisive’ battle of unprecedented importance to be fought 
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between Japan and the United States in the Pacific neat the 
mainland of the former, the latter, at the same time, will cer- 
tainly exert het utmost to penetrate deep into the southern coun- 
tties to turn the tables against Japan insofar as the acquisition 
of sttategic materials is concerned. In addition; the United 
States will endeavour her very best to have more ait bases in 
China in order to catty out intensified ait raids on Japan proper. 
Being fully awate of these intentions of America, Japan is te- 
plenishing the defence preparedness of the southern countries 
as much as possible under the trying citcumstances and is simul+ 
taneously foiling the attempts of the American command. to 
set up advance ait bases in China. Since May last, the Japanese 
expeditionary forces have been conducting successful offensive 
operations in China, with the result that they have not only oc- 
cupied the strategic front-line American ait bases; but have split 
China into two along the Peking-Hankow and Canton-Hankow 
tailways, thus compelling the United States to detail her main- 
body of China-based air force in the hinterland. So long 
as the Ametican air bases in China are made to remain in the 
interior any air raid to be staged'on Japan proper will only be 
of guerilla nature. eon tage 
__ The United States, in conducting operations against Japan, 
is attaching more importance to the Pacific sector than to the 
China front or the southern region, because she thinks that 
should she be able to cripple the Japanese Navy in a decisive 
—. eta wat would be automatically assured. 
“Sh calculates edhe the crippling of the Japanese Navy would 
mean, firstly; the interception of the line of communication be- 
andthe southern region, that is to say, the stoppage 
= r of oil and other vital defence materials from the 
; aac ah ea and ammunition 
: southern region ; secondly, the interception 
hee Spiderman and, 
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naturally nullify the need of prosecuting long and bitter opeta- 
tions against the Japanese forces either in the southern region 
ot in the mainland of China—operations which ate bound to 
exact heavy sactifices. Moreover, such a victory may shorten 
the duration of the wat. However, as the calculation is merely 
hypothetical, mote so because it presupposes the defeat of the 
Japanese Navy without-consideting the significant import of 
its “feet in being” strategy, it cannot but be dismissed as a 
paper inference. 

It may be mentioned that America’s desire to subject the 
mainland of Japan to naval bombardment springs, among 
other things, from a technical reason. A shell fired from a 
naval gun is far more destructive than a bomb of the same calibre 
dropped from an aitplane; in fact, a shell fired from a naval 
gun is several times powerful than a bomb released from an 
aitplane. Also shells dischatged from a warship generally 
scote a higher percentage of hits than bombs unloaded from an 
aircraft. Since the Ametican Navy has already tested the des- 
tructive power of its gunfire in carrying out naval operations 
against Makin, Tarawa, Kwezerin, Saipan, Tenian, Guam 
and other islands, it is hot unnatural on its part to make prepa- 
rations for subjecting the mainland of Japan to withering naval 
fire ftom points ten to twenty miles off the coast. Such an 
ambitious objective can only be realized when the American 
Pacific Fleet succeeds in enfeebling the Japanese Navy in a 
decisive engagement. As long as Japan maintains a “ fleet 
in being,” it will not be possible for the Ametican Navy to 
open concentrated naval fire on Japanese coastal zones, though 
it may be able to stage hit-and-run attacks by employing raiding 
squadtons.. Even hit-and-run operations would be risky because 
of the counterattacks to be launched by Japanese watships, 


underwater craft and warplanes. 

_ Should the mainbody of the American Pacific Fleet, without 
fighting a decisive battle with the Japanese Navy, approaches the 
shores of Japan to bombard towns and factory zones, it is sure 
to teceive a severe trouncing. Herein lies the reason why the 
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two Navies ate getting ready to clash in a decisive combat j 
order to turn the tide of the wat one way or the other. The 
question is, when will the Japanese Navy sally forth to enga ; 
the American Pacific Fleet? This is a question which ri 
within the putview of naval secrets, and so no answer could he 
given to it; yet this much is certain that a decisive battle be 
tween the Japanese Navy andthe American Fleet will take place 
when the latter approaches Japanese waters or when a battle 
centring on a strategic place of the highest importance entets 
upon a decisive stage. 
Admiral Nimitz from time to time has stated that the Amet- 
ican Pacific Fleet is searching for the Japanese Fleet, and that 
the Japanese Fleet is avoiding engagements by remaining in 
home watets. What he does not say is that the American Page 
‘fic Fleet, in seatching for the Japanese Fleet, remains scrupulously 
‘1,000 kilometres away from the Japanese operational bases. To 
be exact, the American Pacific Fleet is searching for the Japanese 
Fleet in its own operational zone. How can then it expect 
the Japanese Fleet to fall into its trap? During the Saipan 
Operation, criticism was levelled against the Japanese Na 
for not going all out to attack the major American task fee 
there t be made clear that the mainbody of the Japanese 
Nia: =f . ae all-out action, because it considered 
ee 2 ere impor 
may as well ask, what is the “ fleet in being 2 strategy ? 
lier, itis a naval tactics to keep the mainbody of a 
decisive opportunity for action presents itself. 


mpatative naval strength of the 
or a subsequent battle and the 
inding the actual scene of the 
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During the Saipan operation, the mainbody of the Japanese 


- Fleet remained inactive, for after due examination of the above- 


mentioned factors, the probability of convincing success. was 
found to be limited. The Japanese Fleet is still standing by, 
because it is waiting for the unfolding of the probability of 
convincing success. 

At the initial stage of the Pacific war, the Japanese Navy 
scored brilliant successes chiefly on account of the superior 
efficiency of its ait atm. ‘Thereafter, the United States by execut- 
ing a mammoth warship and naval ait arm expansion programme 
increased het naval strength, particulary the strength of het air- 
craft-cattier and aircraft so phenomenally that she exceeded the 
quantitative naval ait arm strength of Japan. Handicapped 
by quantitatively infetior air arm strength, the Japanese Fleet 
has been obliged to go slow, and in the meantime it is increas- 
ing its air atm with a view to becoming fully prepared for the 
launching of the expected decisive battle. — ' 

In fighting a major naval battle due regard should be given 


-to have tesetve watships to be utilized in subsequent “ cleat- 


the-way ” operations. Last but not least important is the selec- 
tion of such a locality for a decisive battle as would enable a 
fleet. to give full play to its naval strength with its operational 


‘pases forming the protective bulwark. Without sctutinizing 


these two essential factots it would be unwise for a fleet to 
tisk a decisive engagement. The Japanese Navy is:still pur- 
suing a “‘wait-and-see”. attitude chiefly because conditions 
advantageous to the insuting of these two essential factors have 
not yet tipened. Admiral Nimitz wants the Japanese Navy 
to leave its operational bases and’sail into the cruising zone of 
the Ametican Pacific Fleet. He can hardly expect the Japanese 


- Navy to view such a method of enticement as a challenge to 


fight. Since the American Pacific Fleet, in spite of its quanti- 
tative superiority, is disinclined to venture into the Japanese 
Navy’s operational zone, that is, a ctuising area of 1,090 kilo- 
metses from Japanese waters, the Japanese Navy has no other 
option: but to remain waiting,’ meanwhile: waging»a wat of 
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attrition against the American task force squadrons so asto 
hasten the advent of a golden opportunity to engage in a deci 
sive combat. Putin another form; the Japanese Navy has bead 
forced to pursue the “‘ fleet in being ” strategy in order to wait 
for the unfolding of a golden opportunity for staging a decisive 
onslaught. 


Duting the Russo-Japanese Wat of 1904-5; the Russian 


admirals putsued the “fleet in being” strategy. However, | 
> 


this Sttategy adopted by Admiral Witgeft, commander of the 
Russian Pott Arthur Fleet, met with a dismal failure, for his 
- fleet shated the same fate with the Port Arthur fareress. On 
the other hand, Admiral Makarov, who was commander of 
the Russian Port Arthur Fleet before him, executed this sttategy 
somewhat effectively, for he conducted “‘ attack and get away” 
-Operations against the Japanese Fleet at times. In the last 
World Wat, though the German High Sea Fleet adopted the 
: fleet in being” strategy, it could not successfully translate 
it into action from the latter half of 1916. In the current Eu- 
topean wat, ptiot to the defection of the Badoglio Cabinet 
the Italian Navy failed to manipulate its “‘ fleet in being ” taco 
in its favour, When so much importance has been attached 
to the “fleet in being ” strategy, it is tight and proper that Japan 
should adopt the same tactics to citcumvent the comin ee 
move of the United States in the Pacific. It may be added that 
os aq fleet in being ” was fitst used by Admiral Arthut 
= ett, commander-in-chief of the British Fleet, in vindicating 
action when he was coutt-mattialled i 6 i 
Anglo-French War as th : i aad 
ee Vt asthe result of his defeat off Beachy Head 
SS ees of Admiral Tourville, commander-in-chief of the 
Fee = eet, After the defeat, Admiral Herbert withdrew his 
2 nd retired to the Thames, thus avoiding a decisi 
-ment with the French Navy, Deteadiag “aeegent Pes 
2 oe es V ding his . efote 
4 dgees Herbert said in substance: | 
ee Le IS th AOS: cyl SR y OR eee he ; 
"though they addled ue with sae oe ay aatate of their victory, 
ught otherwise, our fleet would have eae ey bod at ie 
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whole kingdom would have been open to invasion. What then would 
have become of us in the absence of His Majesty and most of the land 
force? As it was, most men were in fear that the French would invade. 
But I was always of another opinion, for I always said that, whilst we 
had a fleet in being, they would not dare to make an attempt. 


At the time of the Anglo-French War of 1690, England 
possessed three fleets, of which the main fleet of thirty-six ships 
was commanded by Admiral Herbert, the second fleet of sixteen 
ships by Admiral Killigrew and the third fleet of eight ships 
by Admiral Shovel. As France planned an invasion of England, 
the question of maintaining the command over the English 
Channel became imperative for the latter. Unfortunately, 
however, the French were blessed with mote ships than the 
English. France had two fleets, of which the main fleet. of 
fifty ships commanded by Admiral Tourville began operating 
in the English Channel, while the second fleet of twenty-four 
ships commanded by Admiral Chateau-Renault moved to 
the Mediterranean Sea. And when the British second fleet 
of sixteen ships sailed for the Mediterranean for action; the 
French second flect avoiding contact with it sailed north and 
joined the main fleet. Thus the numerical strength of the 
main French fleet swelled to seventy-four ships as against the 
thirty-six of Admiral Herbert’s. The increased French fleet 
pressed so hard on the English coast that England had to bottow 
mote than ten ships from the Netherlands, who was her ally. 
This made the British fleet commanded by Admiral Herbert 
some fifty in number, but it was no match for the numerically 
supetiot French fleet. Hence Admiral Herbert’s defeat off 
Beachy Head and his withdrawal to the mouth of the Thames 
River where he waited for the retutn of the fleets of Admirals 
Killigrew and Shovel. This withdrawal wotked out as an 
advantage for England to repluse a ptobable French invasion 
attempt, as well as to engage the French fleet ina decisive 
battle had it ttied to sail into English waters. It was on account 
of the “fleet in being” strategy adopted by Admiral Herbert 
that England staved off a probable French invasion. 
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In tecognition of his distinguished services, Admital Her. 
bert was created a peer and made the Earl of Tortington. Tp 
the annals of naval warfare he is mentioned as the authot of the 

fleet in being’ strategy. Lately, atguments for and against 
this strategy have been advanced. For instance, Admiral Sir 
Cyprian Bridge, noted British naval strategist, writes in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica: ““'The principle of the fleet in being 
lies at the botton of all sound strategies.” In contrast, Admiral 
Mahan, famed American naval sttategist, opines that the ‘ fleet 
in being strategy has apparently undergone an extreme miscon- 
ception.” Without trying to analyze the extent of the merits 
of the “‘ fleet in being” sttategy, suffice it to say that, so far 
as Japan is concetned, the pursuance of this tactics at the pte- 
Sent stage of truculent watfate, when the Ametican Pacific Fleet 
is opetating mot very far from the aorta of het defence line 
is decidedly the most sound move. Therefore, Japan’s “ fleet 
in being” strategy is based-on the principle of sound strategy. 
The moment a satisfactory opportunity crops us the American 
sigs Fleet can test assured that the mainbody of the Japanese 
pies near sally forth to eee it in a large-scale 


OUR NEW KOISO CABINET 


By TATSUO MIT ARAI 


O* May 27, 1905, when Admiral Togo, intercepting the 
Russian Baltic Fleet in the Tsushima Strait—which, in 
fact, had already come within the gunfire tange of Japanese 
watships being only 8,000 mettes away—otdered the Japanese 
Fleet to cross its ‘¢’T'? by deploying ahead, he was by no means 
taking a desperate risk, but was following a catefully conceived 
tactics in accord with our traditional method of warfare. Ten 
minutes before the deployment order was given; Admiral Togo 
reminded his officets and men that the “‘ fate of Japan. depends 
on the outcome of this battle.” From the viewpoint of ot- 
thodox naval warfare, his deployment of the Japanese Fleet 
actoss the head of the Baltic Fleet was certainly: an irtational 
and dangerous move, for he took, what can be called; fan 
improbable chance ;” yet his very dating tactics spelled death 
to the Baltic Fleet and hastened our victory in the Russo- 
Japanese War. 

In the previous year, when Admiral Togo engaged Russia’s 
Port Arthur Fleet in a battle in the Yellow Sea, he was unable 
to inflict a decisive blow, because he fought sailing in parallel 
with it. He pursued this orthodox tactics prompted by the 
desite of minimizing the possible damage to the Japanese 
Fleet, so that its whole weight could be thtown against the 
Baltic Fleet, thus crippling Russia’s naval power at one decisive 
sttoke. Such a consideration on his part accounted for the 
inconclusive nature of the Yellow Sea battle. In engaging, 
therefore, the Baltic Fleet by catrying into effect the “‘T”’ 
tactics; or fleet deployment across the head of the enemy, he 
staked the fate of the Japanese Fleet to emerge victotious, no 
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matter how many ships were lost, and thereby establish q 
convincing naval supremacy for Japan. 

A sutvey of out past military exploits unfolds in cleat 
petspicuity that the employment of the tactics of deploying 
across the head of the enemy is not a new thing in our country 
fot such an unorthodox strategy has been successfully executed 
on many occasions with full confidence in our “‘ do-or-die” 
spirit. It is nothing but the application of our time-honoured 
strategy of cutting the enemy’s flesh by letting him cut one’s 
skin and of cutting the enemy’s bone by letting him cut one’s 

= 3 es 
flesh. The T tactics is not confined to military affairs 
only : it is followed in political affairs; too. The formation 
of the Koiso Cabinet with the resignation of the Tohjo Ministry 
reflects our adoption of the “‘ T’”* tactics in political affairs in 
order to: intensify the conduct of war, tisking and hazarding the 

imptobables ” with confidence in out “‘ do-or-die” spirit. 
= It is a patent fact that a Cabinet change in the midst of a 
ecisive wat is highly undesirable, for such a change generally 
makes its influence felt on war direction and guidance one 
Seas: the other. Butin tegard to the otganization of the Koiso 
3 inet, this general opinion cannot be accommodated with 
* its Hoes See since the new Ministry has been formed 
Ps ——- to intensify war prosecution more vigorously than 
a se = as to overcome the multifarious difficulties that lie 
mee : = of waging decisive hostilities. The replacement of 
ss a Siapert ad ah a Koiso Cabinet, tosum up in a word 
ated ,by the imperative necessi : 
2 ty of strengthen- 
iit Sigs 
phe readjusting out wat direction and guidance in ee of 
“serious situation that confronts o ntty: Thi 
that the new Ministry is 2 ae 
po ae ty is a full-fledged war Cabinet charged 
h the grave responsibility of setting i j 
asia Astiltion a y of ing in motion such measures 
ould taciiitate the more energetic prosecution of decisive 
stilities under a carefully prepar i etal 
eal Ptepated strategic plan; even em- 
racing clastic and disengaging movements. i 
~ | What measures will the Koiso Cabiner take te, 
ssi nag cae 1 Ay Koiso Cabinet take to deal with the 
- the present war? For obvious teasons, it 
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is not possible to cite the concrete measures that ate to be adopt- 
ed by it. Nevertheless, judged by what has already transpired, 
it can be said that the Koiso Cabinet is possessed of three distinct 
features. One—the close teamwork between the Army and 
Navy as evidenced by the line-up of the Ministry itself ; two— 
the inclusion in the Cabinet of the representatives of various 
influential sections ; and thtee—the creation of a Suptme Wat 
Direction ahd Guidance Council to co-ordinate all military 
activities in otder to manifest the total fighting powet of the 
nation. In the Tohjo Cabinet, these features were not lacking, 
but in the new Koiso Ministry they have been brought into 
bolder telief, and this is, indeed, an improvement for the better. 
General Hidéki Tohjo, the outgoing Premier, is aman of prompt 
action, His termination of our negotiations with the United 
States, the consequent attack on Pearl Harbour and the diverse 
measutes subsequently taken by him in the military, political 
and diplomatic fields all testified to his promptitude of action. 
Unfortunately, this very laudable quality impelled him to incline 
toward an authoritarian conttol, ignoring ot brushing aside 
expetiences and expert knowledge in the political and economic 
fields, with the result that his policies came to be threatened 
with a detachment from realities. Consequently, the Tohjo 
Ministry tendered resignation to make way for the formation 
of the Koiso Cabinet. 

Genetal Tohjo’s wat prosecution formula would have been 
crowned with success had the present wat been a short-term 
one, wherein intitial,; quick successes wotk out decisive 
results. In modern warfare, which is inevitably a long-term 
armed conflict, the most striking feature is a keen battle for 
ptoduction to meet enormous consumption. The present 
wat, being a long-drawn-out total war, calls for the total 
mobilization of each combatant nation’s material and intellectual 
resources for its top-pitch prosecution. Promptitude of action 
in conducting protracted hostilities must of necessity be based 

_upon long-range plans carefully chalked out by vatious experts, 
as well as upon the material and intellectual resources available ; 
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-othetwise, prompt action is liable to assume a dictatorial course, 
being detached from realities. ‘This sufficiently explains why 
General Tohjo’s prompt action ptoved inadequate in coping 
with the manifold exigencies of the current total war. 

_ Following the bombatdment of Pearl Harbour and the sub. 
sequent swift military successes, most of our people thought 
that the ultimate outcome of the war was already in sight; 
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thus the bottleneck remained. Tndubi our § 
“hus the bottleneck remained. I itably, out fightin 
has expanded tremendously ia the past two beat, in spite af 
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The mote vigorously General Tohjo putsued his war policy 


‘Shita in shipbuilding and Ghisuké Aika 


Made the people fee! SOs aati control policy 
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Ministty gave tise to a food problem, especialy because of in- 
efficient distribution. It is hoped that henceforward such an 
uneasiness will be temoved from the minds of the people. 
The line-up of the Cabinet of General Kuniaki Koiso shows 
that it is composed of representative talented persons. Strictly 
speaking, the new Ministry is a joint one formed by Premier 
General Koiso and Admiral Mitsumasa Yonai,who holds the 
the post of Navy Minister ; and for this reason it has been termed 
the Koiso-Yonai Cabinet. Admiral Yonai has been restored 
to active service. Soh-taro Ishiwata, an expert on finances, 
remains as Minister of Finance, while Mamoru Shighémitsu 
retains the portfolio of Foreign Affaits, concurrently assuming 
the post of Minister for Greater East Asia Affairs. Marshal 
Ghén Sughiyama has been appointed War Minister. In 
addition, business citcles ate well represented by the appoint- 
ment of Ghinjito Fujihata as Munition Minister responsible for 
wat production, of Toshio Shimada as Agriculture and Com- 
metce Minister and of Yonézo Mayéda as Transportation and 
Communication Minister. ‘Takétota Ogata, Vice-ptesident of 
the newspaper Asahi, has been made a Minister of State and 
concutrently President of the Board of Information. The in- 
clusion of a seasoned journalist in the Cabinet, particularly en- 
ttusted with the duty of looking after the dissemination and dis- 
tribution of information, is worthy of significant note. Fur™ 
thermore, Chuji Machida, leader of political quarters for many 
yeats, and Hidéo Kodama, nestor of the bureauctats, have 
joined the Cabinet as Ministers of State. Their patticipation 
has made the Cabinet all the more sound and solid. 
The Japanese people, on the whole, are satisfied with the 
emergence of the Koiso Cabinet. ‘They expect that the Minis- 
tets will leave no stone unturned to augment our war prosecuting 
-powet on a decisive basis in the shortest time possible, falling 
back upon their mature experiences and conducting State af- 
fairs in line with realities. They feel a welcome relief in the 
conciliatory tone of the Koiso Cabinet, after having tasted au- 
thotitarian control at the hands of the Tohjo Ministry. The 
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flexible attitude of Premier Genetal Koiso is based upon his 
declared policy of maintaining total harmony between the Go. 
yernment and the people on the eve of decisive wattate. And 
because of this conciliatory and flexible leaning, the Koiso 
Cabinet may be said to have come much closer to the genetal 
populace than its predecessor. 

General Koiso in forming his Cabinet got in touch with the 
leaders of the Army and Navy and formally requested General 
Nobuyuki Abé, then president of the Yokusan Seiji Kai (Na- 
tional Service Political Association) and now Governor-General 
of Korea, to make the key representatives of that body join his 
Ministry. The result was that seven prominent members of the 
National Service Political Association inclusive of Soh-tato 
ae Sees = > three ate membets of 
tepresentatives of “ es ; au oo ee oe 
-chutian incident Feb f£ chp ae s a 
cht » members of the House of Representatives have 
joined different Ministries in their private capacity and not as 
ee of any “‘patliamentary influecnce.?? . Premier 

enetal Koiso by including thtee Ministets as representatives of 


“e 2 
~~ patliamentaty influence ” has certai 

cettainly made an : 
tute from the usual Cabinet } oes 
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A divergence of views between the two fighting services may 
develop in wartime in respect of strategy, mobilization and 
munition supply, with the consequence that oftener than not 
opportunities to grasp endurable military advantages ate pet- 
mitted to slip through. In the present total war, which is a 
veritable war of production and consumption on the one hand 
and of execution of well-timed, co-ordinated strategies on the 
other, it is needless to add that the maintenance of perfect 
teamwotk between the two fighting setvices is of patamount 
necessity. Only eighty years ago, the organization of our Army 
and Navy on a modern foundation was undettaken, But within 
this short period, our Army and Navy have developed into 
front-rank fighting services and have co-operated and are co- 
operating to overcome national crises threatening the security 
of our nation. Occasionally, there have been differences of 
opinion among them in regard to operational tactics, fot instance, 
during the Sino-Japanese Wat of 1894-95, but such differences 
have always been amicably settled, thanks to our system of 
high command which derives its authority from the Emperor, 
the Generalissimo of the armed forces. 

The current wat in greater East Asia involves so vast an 
atea entailing practically inconceivable consumption of materials 
and manpower that our Army and Navy, lacking any previous 
experience of this nature, are finding out what it means to wage 
a total wat in modern times. So it is nothing incredible that 
thete should develop at times divergence of views between them 
14 regard to strategy, wat production and mobilization. How- 
ever, insofar as the joint wat dircetion is concerned, there ate 
no two opinions among them, because the joint war direction 
in every case is decided at a joint conference of the Army and 
Navy General Staffs in the presence of the Emperor, the General- 
issimo. This is what prevents the cropping up of friction 
between the two fighting services. 

The Tohjo Cabinet did everything in its power to maintain 
unified co-ordination between the Atmy and Navy; especially 
in regard to war production. But the growing intensification of 
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hostilities rendered it difficult to step up war production pheno. 
menally by merely maintaining co-operation between the two 
fighting services, even though a priority production system was 
enforced to replenish their arms requitements. It became evident 
that for bolstering war production the Atmy and Navy should 
be welded into one, just as they form a joint front in framing 
wat direction plans. To attain that objective, the Koiso Cabinet 
has been formed under exttaordinary Imperial command. The 
fact that both General Koiso and Admiral Yonai were sum- 
moned to the Imperial Palace and commanded by the Emperor 
to organize a new Cabinet jointly indicates the truth of this point. 
They have been close friends for a long time, and at one time 
they were Ministers of State in the same Cabinet. The appoint- 
ment of a tetired admiral as Navy Minister by reinstating him 
in active sérvice is an unprecedented event in the annals of 
out Navy. Admiral Yonaihas been reinstated in active service 
with the principal purpose of consummating ait-tight Artmy- 
Navy co-operation in close alliance with Premier General Koiso 
and Wat Minister Marshal Sughiyama., 

‘The inauguration of the Supreme Wat Direction and Gui- 
dance Council some time after the formation of the new Minis- 
tty is the first of its kind in our country. It aims at directing 
and guiding our war prosecution ina unified manner. It will be 
recalled that during the past wats Japan sponsored the system 
of having Imperial General Headquarters as the highest militaty 
command, firstly, to effect co-ordination between the Army 
and Navy commands, and secondly, to harmonize their relations 
with the Government, allowing the lattet’s representatives to 
= in the meetings of the Imperial General Headquattets: 
a. ce Wart of 1894-95, Prince Hito- 
‘iidete Sante nein 5 ma ‘ unémitsu Mutsu, then Foreign 
Prince Tato Katsut “ h en BuscosJapaneser War of r904r5s 
ik ein then 

Uathogesstiete vy a Peers by Imperial orders the 
tion with the C ipetial General Headquarters, and in consults: 
ith the Chiefs of the Atmy and Navy General. Staffs 
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formulated supreme policies for the direction of hostilities. 

After the outbreak of the China affair, the Konoye Cabinet 
ptomulgated regulations governing the Imperial General Head- 
quatters. These regulations placed the headquarters outside 
the Government and made it the seat of the supreme military 
command, All the succeeding Ministries down to the Tohjo 
Cabinet adhered to these regulations. For adjusting the rela- 
tions between the Government and the Impetial General Head- 
quartes and for discussing important questions, liaison conferen- 
ces between them used to be held from time to time. And when 
Genetal ‘Tohjo assumed the post of Chief of the Army Genetal 
Staff in addition to the posts of Premier and War Minister with 
Navy Minister Admiral Shighétato Shimada concurrently ap- 
pointed Chief of the Navy General Staff, the need for holding 
liaison conferences between the Government and the Imperial 
General Headquatters disappeated. 

When the Koiso Cabinet came into being it could not 
reasonably follow the Tohjo formula of administration-supreme 
command co-otdination. Only two coutses wete open to it: 
eithet to revive the ptecedent established duting the Sino-Japa- 
nese and Russo-Japanese Wats ot newly inaugutate a supfeme 
body charged with the task of directing and guiding the conduct 
of wat. Premiet General Koiso took the latter coutse and 
established the Supreme War Ditection and Guidance Council, 
and thus he teftained from joining the Impetial Genetal Head- 
quattets. On the other hand, to be assured of the fullest 


‘support of “patliamentary influence,” he has revived the 


system of appointing parliamentary vice-ministers and counsel- 
lors—a tevival which has to be appreciated in right perspective. 

In his tadio address to the nation delivered on August 8 
last, Premier General Koiso frankly admitted the gravity and 
the setiousness of the war situation and added: “We are 
determined, with the recently established Supreme War Ditec- 
tion and Guidance Council as a basis, to bting about not only 
a tapid expansion of out atmed sttength, but also the stabiliza- 
tion and further brightening of the people’s livelihood, for all 
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of which no efforts will be spared.” He then utged the nation 
to mobilize its total strength, so that “nothing will miscarry 
in the attainment of out wat aim.” Out new Koiso Cabinet 
has, indeed; embatked on its cateet by facing the fealities as 
they ate and with the resolution of prosecuting telentless 
hostilities by maintaining deep understanding with the people. 


Sige Es 3 * act 
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By SHOZO MORI 


ITH tealism as the keynote of her diplomacy, the Soviet 
Union is tapidly readjusting her external relations in 
a highly significant manner. The tempo of her realistic diplo- 
macy indicates that she is heading toward a goal of het own 
choice and liking to the consternation of her Anglo-American 
partners. This realistic diplomacy came to be forcefully un- 
folded when the Soviet Union recognized the de Gaullist régime. 
Since then het influence has steadily extended to Morocco, 
Algeria and Tunisia. Further, by opening diplomatic relations 
with Egypt, evincing deep interest in the notthern part of 
the Meditetranean atea and pursuing an independent policy in 
respect of Poland, she began a broad-guage diplomatic match 
which is still on. Just as she extended formal recognition to 
the de Gaullist régime without consulting Britain and the United 
States, so she recognized the reshuffled Badoglio set-up on 
Match 13 last without the knowledge of her two allies. A 
month later, M. Vishinsky, het key man in the Italian Advisory 
Committee, announced that he had tequested the Badoglio 
faction to form a new Cabinet comprising the respresentatives 
of all the anti-Fascist elements in Italy, and added that his re- 
quest had been made with the approval of the Italian Advisory 
Committee. Consequently, on June 5 the Bonomi Cabinet 
came into being and Marshal Badoglio was dropped. 

Though the Bonomi Cabinet is saidto be a coalition Min- 
istry, the observer should attach importance to the fact that the 
Italian Communist Party is duly represented in it with the inclu- 
sion of its two influential membets. One is Ercolli Togliatti, 


Minister without Portfolio, and the other is Fausto Gullo, 
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Minister of Agticulture. Togliatti is a veteran Communist 
Until the dissolution of the Comintern he was a moving pet- 
sonality of it under the name of Comrade Ercolli. When the 
Fascist Party came in powet in Italy, he sought tefuge in the 
Soviet Union and later rose to become a prominent figure in 
the Comintern otganization as a member of its Executive Com- 
mittee and also as a member of the Comintern Sectetariate. 
After a lapse of seventeen yeats he returned to Italy following 
the defection of Marshal Badoglio and resumed his political 
activity. The inclusion of a veteran Communist of his standing 
and influence in the Bonomi Cabinet cannot but be regarded 
as a Moscow’s political success. It is plain enough that Britain 
and the United States assented to the emergence of the Bonomi 
~ Cabinet, because they were feluctant to excite the sentiment 
of the Soviet Union, and as such, their reluctance reflected 
-theit inability to keep pace with Moscow’s diplomatic match. 
The organization of the Bonomi Ministry has energized the 
influence of the Soviet Union in Italy and, therefore, it is not 
sutpfising that the Italian Communists are reinforcing. theit 
rank and file. It is said that the Italian Communist Party has 
already organized an atmy of 58,000 effectives. 
= keeping with her vigorous diplomatic match toward the 
—. ern and southern coasts of the Mediterranean, the Soviet 
AAS is making a similar drive from the eastern coast of the 
es or to the vatious patts of western Asia. As this 
dtive is tected toward the Islamic world; it is obvious that 
it has a close bearing on the Kremlin’s teligi i 
Rak OE s teligious policy. In 
summer of last year, the Soviet Governme d 
the convocation of the Speci SF ibd ode 
Sa he pecial Synod of the Russian Orthodox 
ES ow eae as a liaison organ between it andthe Church. At 
€ time, it authorized the convocation of an archbishops’ 
conference to nominate a patriarch. On J igi 
ad inca as ch. On July 1 a teligious 
liais nierence was held under the icé i 
~of People’s Commissats and sev oe Seas 
lai hillent-o ar and several bodies were set up to act 
penilis ec ern mion teligions 
ling in the country, including the Russian’ Orthodox 
We ~ 658 
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Church, the Roman Catholic Chutch, the Armenian Church, 
the Protestant bodies, Islamism, Judaism and Buddhism. 
‘This matked a great progress in the Kremlin’s religious policy. 
The Kremlin has set up several liaison organs being prompted 
by the desire to seek national unity through the religious institu- 
tions on the one hand and to appeal to the teligious bodies and 
religion-minded people abroad for sympathy on the other. 
In patallel with the new religious policy, the Soviet Govetn- 
ment has adopted various measures to improve its relations with 
the Moslem countries in the south. For instance, Radio Mos- 
cow has statted a broadcast service in Arabic. The Soviet 
Government has sent Moslem tepresentatives to Iran, Iraq 
and Saudi Arabia and has proposed to the Government of Saudi 
Arabia for the inauguration of diplomatic relations; which pro- 
posal is said to have been accepted by King Ibn Saud. It 
has also opened diplomatic relations with Syria and has extended 
formal recognition to the Lebanon Govetnment. While a 
Soviet consulate has started functioning in Jerusalem, a Soviet 
Government agency has been set up in Hedjaz. Moteover, a 
Soviet economic delegation has been dispatched to Palestine. 
Tt is, however, true that Moscow’s diplomatic moves in western 
Asia are not so vitile as those in northetn Africa, Italy, the Bal- 
kans, the Baltic and eastern Europe. In the Balkans, the Tito 
tégime is very much active, and the latest situation in Jugoslavia 
discloses to what extent Moscow is interested in that country. 
When its interest in Jugoslavia is linked to that in Bulgaria 


and Greece, the nature of its expectations in the Balkans be- 


comes ah open secret. 

Close on the heels of the Anglo-American landing opeta- 
tions in northern France, or to be more exact, on June 22, the 
third anniversary of the outbreak of the German-Soviet war, the 
Red Army launched a latge-scale summet offensive against the 
Reich forces. Tt also launched a Balkan campaign and swiftly 
dominated northetn Bukovina, occupied northern Bessarabia, 
crossed the Pruth River and pushednear Jassy in Rumanian 
tettitory. Such was the Red Army’s advantageous position 
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that it would not have been difficult for it to advance into th 
Balkans had it desired to do so, The oilfields of Ruma. : 
and the gtanaty of the Balkans were within its grasp, and a 
the Red Army tefrained from offensive operations, It be 
be that Moscow became mote interested in tecoveting log 
tertitory before measuring strength with Berlin in the Balkans 
In other words, it staged a halt with the object. of swinging "i 
offensive action against Germany in the Balkans after complet 
ing necessary military preparations, as well as_ institutin 
undercover political and diplomatic manceuvtes in the light : 
the war situation in western Europe. In the meantime, the 
wat situation in the centtal and northern sectors of the cane 
front developed so favourably for it that the Red Army was 
able to recover western Ukraine and western White Russia 
Furthermore, the Red Army crossed the Curzon line and, 4 
the time of writing, was pressing hard upon the border, of 
eastern Prussia at some points, besides dominating the three 
Baltic States and causing Finland to cease fite. 
Synchronizing with the successful Soviet summer offensive 
the Anglo-American operations in France got under way s 
advantageously that the Allied forces have not only entered 
Belgium, but are reported to be engaging the German forces 
at the Franco-German border. As the Anglo-American force 
started penetrating deep into France, the Soviet forces begaa 
intensifying their attacks on Rumania, while the Kremlin, 2 
the same time, tesorted to political manipulations aimed at 
precipitating political changes in the Balkans. King Michael 
: of Rumania, noting the adverse turn in the war and hoping 
3 oe = as ei ape Soviet Union, dismissed the Antones¢? 
Se eae onstantin Sanatescu to form a new Min 
ae ing then promulgated a decree ordering the sus 
“pension of hostilities with the Soviet Union. - 
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Thereupon, the advancing Soviet forces swooped down on 
Rumania in full force, occupied the Ploesti oilfields‘on August 
30 and enteted Bucharest, capital of Rumania, the following 
day. On August 23 the Rumanian Ambassador in Turkey, 
in accordance with instructions from the King and Premier 
Sanatescu, handed a note concefning armistice terms to the 
Soviet envoy in Ankara. The next day the Soviet Govern- 
ment on the basis of the note made public a statement containing 
the following significant passage: 


The emergence of the new Rumanian Cabinet is a manifestation 
of national unity. The four political parties of Rumania, which form 
the democratic bloc, are represented in the new Cabinet by their re- 
spective heads, namely, Maniu, Brachan, Hatrochan and Bortescu. 
The new Cabinet has decided to conclude an armistice with the Soviet 
Union and drive away the Germans from Rumanian territory. 


From the passage it is cleat that Rumania, in stepping out of 
the war; had to agree to formation of a united front against 
Germany in deference to the Kremlin’s desire. So it can be 
easily undetstood why the Rumanian forces loyal to the Sana- 
tescu Cabinet are fighting the German forces. The volte face 
of Rumania denotes a triumph of Moscow’s diplomacy, morte 
so because the Rumanian united front is under the direction 
of the leadets of the leftist bloc, including Maniu. On August 
26 Radio Moscow announced the terms of armistice with 
Rumania. They include Rumania’s declatation of war on 
Germany, réconfirmation of the frontier established between the 
Soviet Union and Rumania in 1940, indemnities to be paid to 
the Soviet Union, immediate release of the Soviet and Allied 
wat ptisonets, freedom of action for the Soviet forces in Ruma- 
nian tertitory, Rumania’s co-operation with, and assistance to, 
the Soviet forces in Rumanian territory and the Soviet Union’s 
aid to Rumania in the latter’s recovery of Transylvania. 

No clarification is needed to observe that the atmistice terms 
ate stiff; and that they have been imposed upon Bucharest with 
the object of hamstringing both Rumania and Germany on the 
one hand and of facilitating the positive opetation of Moscow’s 
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Balkan diplomacy on the other. However, at this stage it would 
be premature to regard the atmistice terms as final, especially 
when negotiations ate yet to be completed between the Soviet 
Government and the Rumanian armistice mission headed by 
Stilbei which atrived in Moscow on August 31 and was im- 
mediately received by Viacheslav Molotov, Soviet Foreign 
Commissar. Even then it would be enlightening to note 
that the infiltration of Moscow’s influence into Rumania 
has automatically buttressed the framework of its Balkan diplo- 
macy, and that the Red Army has been given a timely opportuni- 
ty to engage the Reich forces in the Balkans. The situation 
in Hungary has also become tense on account of the attacks 
that are being made by the Soviet forces, with which the Sana- 
tescu forces ate collaborating. . 

The sudden upheaval in Rumania caused an advetse teac- 
tion in Bulgaria, with the result that the Bulgarian Government 
on August 26 intimated to the Soviet Envoy in Sofia that 
Bulgatia would maintain absolute neutrality toward the Soviet 
Union. It was gathered from press dispatches that the Bul- 
gatian Government’s proposal for absolute neutrality had 
been accepted by the Soviet Union. But on August. 29 the 
Foreign Commissariat of the Soviet Government issued a 
i tse = aamarape declaration of absolute 

€ ptevailing circumstances, 


and that the reported Soviet acceptance of the Bulgarian pro- 


posal was unfounded. ‘Thus a crisis ensued, and the Bulgarian 
Government, as an alternative step, 
to Britain and Ametica. 


Precautionary measure 
: from Greece and Jugoslavia, Al these 
| the ctisis, proved futile 


aggtavated that Constantin Mutaviev 
662, 
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came forwatd to form a new Cabinet on September 3 replacing 
the Ministry of General Bagtianov. 

On the formation“of the Muraviev Cabinet the armistice 
parley with Britain and the United States was suspended chiefly 
to generate conditions for the conclusion of an understanding 
with the Soviet Union. As no understanding materialized, 
the Soviet Government on the night of September 5 declared 
wat on Bulgaria and justified its action in a statement the follow- 
ing day. With the Soviet Union’s declaration of wat, the Red 
Army, which had been standing by insouthetn Rumania, surged 
into Bulgaria, and this facilitated the Red Army’s reported 
advance into Greece and Jugoslavia. The Soviet Union’s 
statement, inter alia, explains that, since the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment has been in a state of wat with the Soviet Union in the 
past three years, the Soviet Government in recognition of that 
fact has entered into a state of wat with it. Confronted with 
the Soviet declaration of wat, the Mutaviev Cabinet promptly 
broke off relations with Socialist Italy, Slovakia and Croatia 
and simultaneously commenced peace overtutes' with the Soviet 
Union; Britain and the United States to retrieve the situation. 
Germany seveted diplomatic relations with Bulgaria on Sep- 
tember 7. This followed Bulgaria’s declaration of war on Get- 
many andthe dispatch of a Bulgarian armistice mission to 
Moscow. It is also reported that the Bulgarian armistice 
mission in Caito has resumed negotiations with Britain and 
America. Such stepson Bulgatia’s pattin the final analysis are 
tantamount to her submission to the Soviet Union, as well as 
het acquiescence in Moscow’s Balkan diplomacy. 

The about-face of Bulgatia has naturally affected Turkey, 
which country had already severed diplomatic relations with 
Getmany. As the question of maintaining tranquillity on 
the Turco-Bulgatian border has come to the fore, Turkey will 
have to be mote than ever alert if she were to keep on adhering 
toher neutralstand. ‘Since 1939 the Soviet Union has approach- 
ed Turkey from time to time either directly ot indirectly with 
requests for the settlement of such pending questions as the 
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Soviet-Turkish frontier, the Black Sea and the Dardanelles 
Strait. In November, 1940, when Foreign Commissar Molotov 
visited Berlin, he laid before the Reich Government the Krem- 
lin’s intentions concerning the Dardanelles: None of these 
pending questions has so far been settled. Now that Moscow’s 
influence has filtered into Bulgaria, the settlement of these ques- 
tions is bound to loom large sooner or later. Taken-as a whole, 
the situation in the Balkans is gradually unfolding in such a 
mannet as desited by the Kremlin—a turn which graphically 
pictures the route of Moscow’s diplomatic march. 

In June and July last, when the Soviet summer offensive 
got under way, the Red Army might have attached primary 
importance to the central and northern sectors of the eastern 
front and secondaty importance to the southern sector. But 
now that the war situation has changed phenomenally, the 
Soviet Union is paying importance, first and foremost, to the 
Balkans as evidenced by her political and military advance to 
the peninsula. It seems that the Kremlin leadets ate desirous 
of turning the Balkans into a corridor for promoting Soviet 
influence in the Mediterranean area in conjunction with relative 

| activities in Algeria and Morocco. Over and above, the Soviet 
\ Union is not inclined to restrict the execution of her general 
policy of Penetration to some selected points: she wishes to 
execute it in its completeness. Her policy of penetration can be 
called the “‘ three-B policy,” which seeks to stabilize perman 
ly her influence in the Balkans, the Baltic Sea and nm Bat Se 
Sea. Her diplomatic march, therefore, is intended to Peg 
a three-pronged goal in ordet to render easy the operati co 
| her multiversant diplomacy conducivé to her tes re, ar 
‘i intetnational intetests. P ae 
__ Finland is included in the scope of the Soviet « 


inland is incle 3 three- 
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Soviet Government in concert with the American Government 
requested Finland to suspend hostilities, and in consequence, 
negotiations were conducted in Stockholm where former Finnish 
Foreign Minister Patiskivi conferred with a Soviet delegate. 
The armistice terms ptoposed by the Soviet Union, on condition 
that they be executed by Finland not later than March 18, 
wete tejected by the Finnish Parliament in a secret session on 
Match 15. The rejection of the terms was communicated to 
the Soviet Envoy in Stockholm on Match 17. Again, convet- 
sations wete opened in Moscow towatd the end of the same 
month for concluding an atmistice, but that, too, fizzled out. 
To counter Finland’s stiff attitude, the Soviet Union increased 
her military pressure and on June 9, two days after the start 
of the Anglo-American landing operations in northern France, 
the Red Army launched a powerful offensive against the Finns 
at the Karelia isthmus fzone, with the result that two vital 
strategic points immediately fell into the Soviet hands. On 
June 20 Vibotg, an important town, was occupied by the 
Red Army. Inthe meantime; the United States began urging 
Finland to tetite from the wart. 

While thus the situation was becoming untenable for 
Finland, the German Government dispatched its Foreign Min- 
ister von Ribbenttop to Helsingfors to assure her of Reich as- 
sistance. Consequent upona mutual agreement, Reich contin- 
gents arrived in Finland to teinforce the Finnish defence. 
This was resented by the American Government which on 
June 30 ruptured diplomatic relations with Finland. On August 
1 Marshal Mannerheim assumed the Presidency of Finland and 
on August 8 a new Finnish Cabinet was formed by Haskel. 
The match of eyents in the first week of August evidently made 
Finland lose confidence in her ability to continue fighting. Ac- 
cordingly; the Haskel Cabinet decided to come to terms with 
the Soviet Union. On September 2 a formal announcement 
was made notifying Finland’s withdrawal from the, wat and 
severance of diplomatic relations with Germany. .. The following 
day, the Finnish Parliament adopted a resolution in favour of 
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opening negoitations with the Soviet Union for the conclusion 
of an armistice. On September 4, the Finnish armed forces 
suspended hostilities along the entite front and thereafter Finland 
accepted the Soviet atmistice tetms. The new situation thete 
will facilitate the entrenchment of Moscow’s influence in the 
Finnish Bay, theteby sputring the now continuing Soviet drive 
on the three Baltic States. Moreover, it may affect the futute 
policy of Sweden. It will be tecalled that in 1940 the Soviet 
Government apptoached Sweden with a request to sell part of 
het iton ores, but the proposition was dropped due to the 
outbreak of the German-Soviet war, and that Foreign Commissat 
Molotov during his visit to Berlin expressed his concern over 
the Kattegat Strait. Hence, it is presumed that the Soviet 
Union is interested in Sweden. 
_ The Soviet progtamme for the Baltic Sea has already scored 
a Success with Finland’s concluding an armistice, and now the 
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the point of view of joint wart prosecution, however, the Soviet 
Union is maintaining military collaboration with Britain and 
the United States as enumerated in the Teheran formula. The 
Red Army’s operations on the eastern front, especially in its 
southern sector, ate playing a very important réle in the prosecu- 
tion of the three-Powet wat against Germany. This means 
that, so far as the actual military collaboration is concerned, the 
Soviet Union is sincerely desirous of acting as concertedly as 
possible with Britain and the United States, but diplomatically, 
she is determined to prosecute her own external policies without 
interference ftom her two ‘‘democtatic” allies. Moscow’s 

diplomacy has already statted functioning in Finland, Poland, 

Rumania, Bulgaria, Jugoslavia, Italy, western Asia and northern 

Africa. It is about to travel to Greece and the Baltic States. 

All these are indication enough that Moscow’s diplomatic march 

is going on in full swing, and that the realistic diplomacy of the 

Kremlinun is rolling itself spectacularly in keeping with the fast- 

developing tealities to the dismay of the less realistic White 

House and Whitehall. 
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By KAZUO KAWAI 


5d Guar Franklin D. Roosevelt succeed in becoming the Pres- 
. ident of the United States for the fourth time, ot will 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey manage to stop the present in- 
cumbent’s unprecedented match toward a well-nigh permanent 
tenute of office? ‘The answer to this question which is fraught 


of the two opposing parties furnish quite clear indications of 
the probable outcome. These indications ate that, barrin 
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politics on a national scale and no experience at all in the com- 
plicated field of foreign relations. As Governor of New York, 
although he has been thoroughly competent, he has not been 
outstandingly brilliant. His only real claim to fame rests upon 
his record of ‘‘trust-busting ”’? during his earlier service as 
District Attorney of New York, which after all was an achieve- 
ment of only local significance. Forceful and vigorous as he 
undoubtedly is, his youth and inexperience make but a poor im- 
pression beside the wily polish of the veteran President, while 
Dewey’s hard and serious mien holds little popular appeal com- 
pated to the ingratiating personality of Roosevelt. 

Dewey hence commands no devoted popular following ; 
his supporters ate motivated by no personal love for the man, 
but only by the negative considerations of opposition to Roose- 
velt and loyalty to the Republican Party as an organization. As 
far as mete ability and personal popularity are concerned, the 
Republican Party possesses many other men of equal or even 
gteater qualifications. Dewey has emerged as the Republican 
candidate, not because he is in any sense the natural leader of 
the party, but because for all his outward appearance of force- 
fulness he has been citcumspect and discreet, refusing to com- 
mit himself unequivocably to any decided views and avoiding 
the tactical blunders which some of the more brilliant leaders 
of the party like Willkie or Stassen have committed through 
theit impetuosity or fervour of conviction. It is thus by this 
non-committal colourlessness that Dewey has made himself 
the only available candidate behind whom all factions of the 
party could unite without violence to theit conviction and pre- 
judices. 

Roosevelt, on the other hand, commands the unquestioning 
devotion of the masses. He wields dictatorial control over the 
Democratic Patty which he has. completely dominated. for 
twelve yeats, and although he is unpopular with the consetva- 
tive Southern Democtats, theit activities are not such as cannot 
be counteracted by a few deft manceuvres. The younger men 
who ate the real work horses of the Democratic Party and of 
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the present Administration are for the most part personal pro- 
tégés of Roosevelt who would do nothing contrary to the bidd- 
ing of their master. Within the Democratic Party thete is no 
figure who can hope to compete with Roosevelt in the matter 
of sheer ability, personal influence, or control over the party 
organization. 
Thus, as far as the personal factor is concetned, the advan- 
tages are all on the side of Roosevelt, who towets over Dewey, 
As for the factor of the fundamental issues at stake, 
Roosevelt also enjoys an inestimable advantage. He is making 
most of the fact that the United States is engaged in war, and 
as commander-in-chief of the nation’s armed forces he is in a 
Position to demand the unquestioned loyalty and support of 
all Americans regardless of their normal political affiliations. 
He can have his underlings argue with telling effect that it would 
be dangerous to change leadership in the midst of the unfinished 
task of waging the war, quoting the old say about the unwisdom 
of “changing horses in the middle of the stteam,” while he 
himself pretends to be motivated only by the high call of duty. 
How cleverly Roosevelt is exploiting this situation can be seen 
from his message announcing his candidacy, in which he pre- 
tentiously declared : 


Every one of our sons serving in this war has 
r officers from whom h 
: ae his orders, : Such officers have superior officets. The President is 
_ the commandet-in-chief and he, too, has his Supetior officers—the 
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to anyone who knows anything of the personal character of 
Roosevelt. A man of overwhelming ambition, an egoist who 
is enamouted of power and of the outward trappings of authority 
as well, a megalomaniac possessed of an almost pathological 
Messianic complex which makes him believe himself to be 
“indispensable” to the nation, he obviously craves nothing 
mote intensely than to continue as President. But this pose 
of a dutiful soldier standing at his post despite personal in- 
clinations to the contrary is such an unassailable one in view 
of the present wat-induced psychological and emotional condi- 
tion of the American public that no one can date openly 
criticize it. 

Although the chaitman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee did venture to take a pot shot at this statement of Roose- 
velt, the Republican Party has deemed it wise to let Roosevelt’s 
position as the nation’s war leader go unchallenged. Thus, 
in deference to the coercive force of wartime patriotism and 
the restraints of wartime curbs on free expression, the Re- 
publicans have been forced to leave out the whole field of the 
conduct of the war and foreign policy from consideration as a 
campaign issue. 

The decision of the Republicans to evade the issue of war 
and foreign policy also springs from the lack of any united con- 
viction within the Republican Party itself on this matter. Al- 
though the chief opposition to the Administtration’s policy of 
Wwat-mongering interventionism in international affairs has 
come from the ranks of the Republicans, by the time of the last 
ptesidential election enough Republicans had been captivated by 
the general interventionist sentiment which was already begin- 
ning to sweep over the country to make the Republican Party 
put forth as its candidate a man like Wendell Willkie who 
thoroughly agreed with his opponent Roosevelt as far as foreign 
policy was concerned. Today; swayed more than ever by a 
teformet’s superiority complex and chauvinistic imperialism 
fanned by the wat, the American people have become more 
intetventionist-inclined than ever before. In the face of this 
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trend the isolationist element in the Republican Party, athough 
it succeeded in destroying Willkie’s hopes of becoming a pre- 
sidential contender again» has not been strong enough to commit 
the patty to an open opposition to Roosevelt’s interventionist 
foreign policy. Dewey» possessing no firm personal convic- 
tion in the matter of international affaits and seeking to ride 
on the current of the times; repudiated his earlier suspected 
isolationist leanings to commit himself unmistakably enough, 
even if a bit vaguely, to the support of the general outlines of 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy. Even John Bricker, the Republicans’ 
vice-presidential candidate, who had been regarded as an ot- 
thodox old-fashioned Republican isolationist, has found it 
expedient to appear as a convett to interventionism. 
This does not mean that it will make no difference in Amet- 
ica’s foreign telations whether Roosevelt or Dewey is elected. 
Undoubtedly it will make a tremendous difference in the vigout 
and finesse with which America’s diplomacy is conducted, 
depending on whether Roosevelt with his experience and deter- 
mination bordering on obsession or Dewey with his inexperience 
and lack of firm conviction takes the helm. But at least as 
a campaign issue, the Republican Party will not—because it 
cannot—make use of the war and foreign policy. 
_ Supporting the main outlines of the Democrats’ foreign 
policy, therefore, the Republicans can offer only vague hints 
that they can do better than the Democrats themselves in catty- 
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should be entrusted to vigorous and youthful new men instead 
of being left to the “tired war leaders.” 

So by thus forcing the Republicans to evade the most vital 
subject in American public life today, the subject of war and 
foreign policy, the Democrats exercise a tremendous advantage 
over their rivals. 

The exclusion of the whole field of wart and foreign rela- 
tions from being a direct issue in the election campaign has 
therefore narrowed the conflict to the realm of domestic affairs. 
But in this field likewise, the Democrats hold a considerable 
matgin of advantage. In the last presidential campaign the 
Republicans could make much over the fact that President Roose- 
velt’s re-election then would violate the long-standing tradi- 
tion that no man should occupy the presidency for a thitd term. 
But notwithstanding this tradition, Roosevelt was powerful 
enough to secute a third term. Now that the old precedent 
has already been broken, there will be less theotetical basis 
than ever for opposition to still another term. As one wag 
has declared, “thete’s a law against bigamy but none against 
ttigamy.” Since the Republicans were unable to ptevent 
Roosevelt from breaking the powerful no-third-term tradition, 
less reason will there be than ever to assume that they will be 
able to prevent him from securing a fourth term against which 
tradition has no provision. 

The best that the Republicans can do is to attack the 
Roosevelt Administration as one-man régime which, with its 
extensive but highly centralized bureaucracy, has undemocta- 
tically taken the real power of government out of the hands 
of the people. Dewey proclaims that, if elected, he would 
testore the government to the people, reduce the vast bureaucta- 
tic structure which Roosevelt has built up, strictly restrict the 


“Scope of activity of the Federal Government, and decentralize 


authority among the state and local governments which are 
mote closely amenable to popular conttol. 

However much this promise of a broader, more democratic 
base for government may appeal to the traditionalists, however 
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sound its theoretical basis, the masses of the American people 
of today are not vitally interested in the issue of a bureaucracy 
dominated by one man versus decentralized local autonomy 
per se. They ate interested primarily in theit own personal 
welfare, in their own personal security and prosperity, and 
not in the form of government. They will favour any govern- 
ment which gives them mote jobs, better pay, and a more 
luxurious standatd of living, whether it be a thinly disguised 
personal dictatorship, a plutocratic oligarchy, or a real de 
moctacy, just so long as the Gutwatd forms of democracy are 
nominally preserved. Hence the Republicans’ attack upon the 
“present Democtatic Administration is likely to prove unfruitful 
unless it can be linked in some way to the votets’ economic 
interests. ; 

This means that the bitterest fight in the presidential cam- 
paign will be fought over the economic issue: And on this 
issue the Democrats expose their most vulnerable front and the 
Republicans nourish their greatest hopes of making an imptes- 
sive showing. But even here it is highly doubtful whether the 
Republican strength is sufficient to catty them to victoty. 


Both sides fully realize that what appeals most to the masses 
of the American voters ate social securi 
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and lower prices, and hence a higher standard of living. It 
proclaims that the ‘‘ Ameri¢an system” is individualistic and 
attacks the Democratic Administration as being collectivist, 
and calls upon the nation to reject the Democratic efforts to 
standardize human beings in buteaucratic planned and controlled 
economy. 

The Republican Party claims that it will return the govern- 
ment to the principles of the Declaration of Independence and 
of the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, return legislative , 
powets to the Legislature, restore the checks and balances in- 
herent in the traditional American system of constitutional 
government, a system which it claims the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion with its elaboration of executive power has been steadily 
undermining. The Republican Party also promises a drastic te- 
duction of government spending and consequently of taxes and 
it castigates the Democrats’ New Deal programme for foster- 
ing social reform through the dishonest means of manipulating 
taxation ‘measutes in a way which injutes the class that pays 
the most taxes. Such social reforms at the expense of those 
who contribute most toward production, as measured by the 
ability to pay taxes, will, by depriving them of their just rewards, 
destroy all incentive for productive work, the Republicans 
claim. Carried to its logical conclusion, the stand of the Repub- 
lican. Patty amounts to virtually a pute form of daéssexfaire. 

In opposition to this Republican philosophy, the philosophy 
of the Democtatic Party is exemplified by its New Deal pro- 
gramme. It is based on the assumption that the eta of private 
initiative is over ; that private business demonstrated its inability 
to assute prosperity by its helplessness in the great depression 
of 1929; that private business has been utterly incapable of 
coping with mass unemployment, idle capital, surplus commodi- 
ties, and financial instability. Only a thoroughgoing planned 
economy under sttict governmental direction operated through 
an all-pervading bureaucracy can hold out any promise for 
American prosperity under the complex conditions of the 
modetn world, the New Dealers claim. This, they declare, is 
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the progtessive and liberal point of view. 

Neither side talks ‘very much about its past tecord; for on 
this score both sides are extremely vulnerable. ‘The Republicans 
cannot escape from the damaging fact that private enterptise 
broke down completely in the deptession of 1929 and that the 
Republican Party was utterly incapable of doing anyting about 
it. On the other hand, enthusiastically as the’ New Deal was 
originally welcomed as a life-saving panacea, it failed to bring 
the millenium which its advocates had led the public to expect 
from it. In fact, although it is to be doubted whether private 
initiative could have done any better or have accornplished 
anything even remotely as well, the New Deal’s failure to remove 
the lingering and chronic charatcer of the depression furnished 
gtounds for the increasing complaints that the’ New’ Deal had 
failed to attain its avowed object of restoring the economic and 
social health of the Aimétican nation. Whatever recovery 
Ametican economy experienced in recent yeats could: be at- 
tributed, not to the efficacy of the New Deal, but to the artificial 
shot-in-the-arm given to Ametican indust 
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built up. And at precisely the moment when the war industries 
will be forced to close down, throwing their millions of workers 
into unemployment, demobilization of the armed forces will 
add sevetal other millions to the ranks of the unemployed, 

In order to win the favour of the votets, both patties ate 
claiming that they possess the miraculous secret of convertin g 
the wat industries into profitable peacetime industries without 
running the gamut of large-scale unemployment, of deflation 
of capital investments ot of any lowering of the artificially high 
so-called “‘ American ” standard of living. Both claim that 
they can guarantee enough jobs, sufficient pay, and enough busi- 
ness profits to enable the American people to sit on the lap of 
luxuty. The secret, say. the Republicans, is to give free rein 
to pfivate initiative. The secret, say the Democtats, lies in 
government-controlled planned economy. ced 

Fantastically unreal as this issue has come to be, projecte 
thus into the hypothetical future and surrounded by es 
assumptions, it does not alter the fact that this constitutes : e 
hatdest-fought sector of the. ptesent campaign. As to = 
relative strength of the two contenders, the Situation is not 4 
together clear. A few years ago when the Republicans stoo : 
so discredited as the result of theit supposed responsibility = 
the 1929 depression, they would have eS = 
coutt. Their overwhelming defeats in the — e erie 
of 1932, 1936, and 1940 demonstrate how little confi oom me 
electorate’ reposed in the Republican creed. But a as 
unprecedented expansion of private industry under the s : : 
of wattime demands has served to resuscitate the self-cont ca 
of the Republican backers of private business. For wie * 
Power which has come flowing back to ng ie ss € : Fite 
through the profits of the wartime boom, the: Si pies 
have cast off their depression-petiod rae tte rs 
niently blind to the fact that the. present power o the p me 
industrialists has come to them gtatuitously through the ape : < 
of war, the Republicans choose to interpret it as evi pone 
the soundness of their faith in the incomparable ability of privat 
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enterprise. 

Hence they claim that free, private, competitive enterprise 
is the way of doing business which has brought the world’s 
highest standard of living to America, and when peace comes, 
free enterprise can do it again if only the Democratic bureaucrats 
will abdicate and leave a clear field to the private industrialists, 
This claim may now seem plausible enough to give the Demo- 
crats serious trouble. 

_ The Republicans are handicapped, however, by the fact 
that thete is no unanimity within their own ranks as to the degtee 
to which they should push their contentions. John Bricker, 
the vice-presidential candidate; tepresents the orthodox element 
which would willingly carry the laissez-faire docttine to its ulti- 
mate logical conclusion. But there is a liberal, reformist cle- 
ment in the party, represented by such men as Willkie and Stas- 
sen, who are distinctly attracted by many aspects of the De- 
mocrats’ programme. Although this element has failed to 
secute a key positionin the high council of the Republican 
Patty, it is an element which cannot be ignored. Dewey 
fepresents a middle-of-the-road comptomise between the ot- 
thodox and the reform elements of the Patty. Knowing that 
such diverse elements exist within his own ranks, Dewey cannot 


carty the fight to the enemy with as much conviction as he 
otherwise might. He must t 
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ing heresy to the large-scale agricultural oligarchy of the South, 
while even Roosevelt’s timid and half-hearted gestures toward 
cuttying the negro vote have been enough to infuriate the 
militantly race-prejudiced Southerners. 

But whatever the complaints of the Southerners, inexorable 
historical tradition will cause the Solid South to vote for the 
Democratic candidate—even for a man so petsonally objection- 
able to the South as Roosevelt. The main internal danger to 
the Democratic Party comes, therefore, from the less vociferous 
but mote fickle elements in the North like the small business- 
men and the small-scale farmers whose support of Roosevelt 
has never been as secure as that of the labouring class and the 
pseudo-intellectual radicals. The growing strength of the anti- 
New Deal sentiment and the revived vitality of the Republican 
Patty may well throw these lukewatm elements to the Re- 

lican side. 
et The abandonment of Vice-President Henry A: Wallace in 
favour of Senator Harry S. Truman as Roosevelt’s running mate 
in the present campaign is a move designed to hold this se 
fringe to the Democratic side. Truman; the: sobs ed (0 
efficiency and practicability who has recently distinguished him- 
self as the head of a senatorial committee which has conspicuous- 
ly exposed and corrected inefficiency and ee Ab 
Wwattime industry, is more likely than Wallace, a san :. 
advocate of the now unpopular New Deal bureauctacy; to - 
votes at this time. Truman, moteovet, is from eam a 
therefore a Southerner. By this move, Roosevelt ‘ proba oh 
succeeded in checking a setious defection from the Democra 

tanks. : 

To weigh the relative strength of the two — > = a 
mestic economic issue, it can be said that the epu oa 
count on the militant support of the big ae os | 
business elements, the majority of ——— ie Bs , 
classes, and ‘most of the elderly tradition - “sei 
elements that have always supported the Repu : stones 
in the days of the darkest adversity. The Democta 
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on the support of organized labour which is actively pledged to 
Roosevelt; on the grumbling but teliable support of the Solid 
South, upon the pseudo-intellectual radicals; upon practically 
all of the lower-income classes; and in the main on the younger 
generation. On the basis of this division of the thoroughly 
loyal elements in both camps; the Democrats enjoy a decided 
numerical superiority. 

But in between are doubtful elements which in the last three 
presidential elections mostly supported Roosevelt; but whose 
conduct this time may not be taken for granted. They ate 
the small businessmen, the salaried workers of the middle in- 
come brackets; the independent farmers, and othet similar groups. 
To them, freed now from the memory of the pte-wat deptes- 
sion which made them put up with the irksomeness of the New 
Deal bureaucracy, the Republican doctrine of free enterprise 
may seem vety atttactive. Whether enough of them can be 
weaned from Roosevelt by the Republicans is the question. The 
present trend is in that direction, to be sure, but whether it is 
on a large enough scale to tip the scales against the majority 
which the Democrats have hitherto: enjoyed is doubtful. 

_ Inthe reckoning must be included the votes of the millions 

of “government employees and theit friends and telatives, a 

class with a vested interest in the buteauctacy which has been 

So spectacularly expanded under the Democratic Administta- 

ton. Practically all of these: votes will be cast for Roosevelt. 

“RE ee the fact that during his 
opp oxi anity ae sa ooseVelt has had unprecedented 
ee = disttibute political ‘Patronage sath to spread 

: 3 in fields which would produce a bumper 
ewey has had no. such opportunity. And 
Fas been cteated by enabling the men 

Overseas vas: well as at home, ‘to votes 
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Only if an overwhelming military disaster to the American 
forces overseas should blast Roosevelt’s record as a war leader, 
ot only if a sudden ending of the wat should open the gates to 
a flood of new issues not now: envisaged in the present cam- 
paign, would Dewey seem to have a chance of success. As all 
advance samplings of public opinion like'the Gallup Poll and 
the Fortune Poll indicate, the trace this year will be close, much 
closer than in any \of the thtee previous presidential campaigns 
and much too close for the Democrats” comfort. But a con- 
sideration of all the factors must lead to the conelusion’ that 
the margin of advantage lies on the side of Roosevelt. 


Index. to Volume XII, January-December, 
1944, issues, both inclusive, of Contemporary 
Japan will be issued in December, 1944: 


PEN-SKETCH OF INFORMATION 
CHIEF OGATA 


By BUNSHIRO SUZUKI 


No. did I think for a moment that one day I would 

have to make a pen-sketch of Mr. Takétora Ogata, our 
new President of the Board of Information and concurrently 
Minister of State. Since he is a typical newspapetman, I have 
all along entertained the impression that he would remain so ; 
but the circumstances have altered the case, and so he has 
exchanged his newspaper desk for a ministerial esctitoite. 
His elevation to the Cabinet rank may sttike as something 
Strange to cettain quarters; but when one considers that we 
ate living in a sttange world one will find that his changeover 
fits into the progression of the times. 

Mr. Ogata, prior to his ministerial appointment, had setved 
the Asahi Shimbun fot more than thitty-two yeats while I have 
now reached the twenty-seventh yeat of my sértice with the 
same papet. When I joined the Asghj Shimbun, he w e€ 
of those engaged in effecting co : Roe, 


- in -otdination between th Tok 
and the Osaka editions of the Asahi. At that time, is shite 


structute of the paper was in scale less 

nef ' than -t 

present Organization ; and it greatly Stescied mn. ae 

rise ves like in a village office. In those days, the politi 
| department and the Bee EP the 


ote social secti 
newspaper structure. The co On wete the centre of the 


Mr. Oca : : “Ordination work undettaken b 

a eek os “ Consisted of Supetvising the ee 
Wai so the ee he ee news Obtained by the Tokyo 
something aa ai. Hence, his work was tegarded as 


It was ny joini 
soon after my joining the Asahi concern that I 
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sent a note to Mr. Sosén Torii, managing editor of the Osaka 
Asahi, intimating that I have come to know of Mr. Ogata. 
Bringing back the note to me inno time, Mr. Ogata said: 
“‘Isn’t the ideograph for Torii.in the note wrong? There 
isno such petson.” It was summet, and he had his hair cropped 
shott and wote a white suit. When he said this, his facial 
exptession was somewhat stern with both eyebrows tising a 
little. Mr. Inahara, at present editor of Contemporary Japan, 
was then at London as the correspondent of the Asahi. Later, 
after he left the paper, he used to ask me “‘ How is Kiyomasa 
Kato?” in inquiring after Mr. Ogata. At first I could not 
understand what he meant by that expression. “‘ Kiyomasa 
Kato ?’—I asked for an explanation. In his usual humorous 
mannet, Mr. Inahata replied: ‘‘ Well, it is the man with a face 
looking like Kiyomasa Kato painted on boys’ flying kites. 
It is Ogata.” Since then, whenever Mr. Inahara asked me 
about .Kiyomasa Kato, I ptomptly told him about the health 
of Mr..Ogata. ; 
The picture of Kiyomasa Kato painted on flying kites 
is of almost the same type throughout out countty. The face 
is not round, but of a longish type; the eyes large ; the two 
eyebrows broad and tising at the end; and bristly. side whiskers 
on both checks. Of course, Mr. Ogata has no such whiskers, and 
yet there is something in him which makes one thinks of Kiyo- 
masa Kato of the fying kite. In othet words, Mr. Ogata's face is 
not of the type of Bénkei, Watohnai and Kintoki, each of whom 
is abtave heto in dramas or picturé books. His face 1s of 


-a longish type, well balanced and with prevailing mellowed te- 
-finement that has a certain dignity. 


Then he has a well balanced 
i he name of “ Ki- 

physique. In such sense, even now lagteeto t 

‘ashe Kato ” given him by Mr. Inahata. Even aside from the 

flying kite picture, in the disposition of Mr. Ogata there seems 


to be something of Kiyomasa as nattated in traditional tales. 


; Il 
During the latter part of the last World War, Mr. Ogata 
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was telieved of his co-ordination work mentioned before and 
was transferred to the Osaka Asahi. Then when the wat ended 
and the Versailles Peace Conference was over, he came to London 
for a prolonged stay abroad. I was at that time acting as the 
Asahi staff correspondent at London. On his arrival, he called on 
me and took his lodging in a house near mine. Thus I had ample 
opportunities of becoming intimate with him. Once ot twice 
a week, I bought tickets and went to listen to lectures on the 
modern diplomatic history or the economic history at the Lon- 
don University, and Mr, Ogata was my companion on those 
occasions. He might have listened to the lectures more setious- 
ly than I did. However, such lectures did not become topics 
of out talks. Mr. Ogata seemed to be buying and reading many 
books, particularly those on British politics. I temember 
that, in reading the editorial articles he wrote for the Asahi 
‘in latter years, I often thought that in them was tevealed the 
knowledge he had gained during his studious days at London. 
I returned home from London ahead of Mt. Ogata. When 

the Arms Limitation Conference was opened at Washington in 
the autumn of 1921, I was sent thete together with Mr, Shighéru 
Kamio. — But at Washington we were joined by Mr. Ogata who 
ae —_ London as another Asghj coftespondent to covet 
= = — - there also came the late Mr. Seigo Watana- 
5 us statted covering the Washington Conference 
Managing editor 

wrote us a letter Saying: * The four of 


. Among us thete was ho thought whatever beyond 
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co-opetating to dispatch good accounts. So we just tead his 
letter and said: “ That’s that.” 

Despite: his elevation as chief correspondent, Mr. Ogata 
duting the Washington Conference never behaved as if he 
was the chief among us, though I believe that he had naturally 
lived up to that position. I recollect even now that the fout of 
us had worked most pleasantly united as one. | It is a chatacter- 
istic of Mr. Ogata not to think—“I am the chief.” I believe that 
there has been no person who has felt any unpleasantness while 
wotking together, or travelling ot associating with Mr. Ogata. 
His comradety chracteristic is not the product of any exercise of 
harmonizing capacity ; in fact, it is his inborn virtue. A pet- 
son who is a good comrade in work, a pleasant companion on 
journey, and a “‘ jolly good fellow ” in social nneneiven is oe 
likely to become a statesman. Mr. Ogata has mounted the i 
terial ladder, because he is gifted with allthese humane qualities. 


Til 


Newspapermen who had risen in prominence early Z ee . 
and had attained successive ptomotions as Mr. Ogata hi S 
the Asahi are quite rare. It was when he was ion a “i 
eight years of age that he became the managing ‘as oe 
a director of the Tokyo Asahi. If it is asked ae % oe = 
up to that time done any specially conspicuos Wor, oh oo 
that so far as 1 remember that was practically ae ser ss 
Before going abroad, he. was a diplomatic “pote. sotials 
political department and also he might have we -otdination 
while at Osaka; besides carrying on the isis 0 — the great 
as already mentioned. Then at about the Be om Spee 
Kanto earthquake, he held the posts of chiets a aan 
and political departments. In these two a though J 
have contributed to making the papet — a Yet why had 
cannot specifically recollect any such conttibut i aune? Lhaye 
he risen to such ptominent positions Sores ra Be pccs 
never thought of that until now. ei efficient news- 
those talents and abilities that go to make an 
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paper executive tather than the special gifts of a tepoter, and 
so his rapid promotions wete due to the técognition of his 
executive talents and-abilities. His executive efficiency may be 
regarded as his political capability. 

The merits of Mr. Ogata were particularly notable after 
he became the managing editor of the Tokyo Asahi. It was 
also from that time that he began to write many editorial articles 
on political topics. As I was then the chief of the make-up 
department, I used to receive ditectly from him the manuscripts 
and used to read them befote they were set in type. His copies 
were written in pencil, in a mature style of caligraphy, without 
sluggishness. His sentences were clear, concise and to the 
point, and they were free from faltering. Later, Mr. Sho-ichi 
Mitoto succeeded him as managing editor, and Mr. Ogata was 
made the editor-in-chief of the: ‘Tokyo, Osaka and Kyushu 
offices of the Asahi. That is to say, he became the editor- 
in-chief to unify the editorials of all the three editions of the 
Asahi, in addition to undertaking his executive duties. 

The earlier petiod of his career as the editor-in 
most colourful, in. my 
one was still able to sp 
called age of freedom 0 
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he switch ovet from the “old: structure” thought’ to the 
“new structure” belief, but took pains to guide the Asahi to 
the path of changed times. 

Though he favoured “ new structure,” Mr. Ogata was not 
of the sttong oppositionist type like the late Mr. Seigo Nakano, 
who was his close friend and who hailed from the same locality. 
To speak ttuly, he belonged to the impartial and moderate 
type. Yet he was not a man who desited only the so-called 
tranquillity and security. When it was necessary, he could 
exert his strength and stamina to make a strong decision and 
execute it in full, His attitude at the time of the Febtuaty 26 
incident, when the Tokyo Asahi office was besieged by a group 
of militaty officers and soldiers, fully revealed his personality. 
I was then’ at Nagoya, but according to what I heard later, Mr. 
Ogata was in the editorial room when a numbet of young see 
demanded to. see one in the responsible position. In front o 
the office there wete placed several machine-guns with ae 
muzzles facing the Asabi building. Mr. Ogata said ne ne 
would see the officers, but before doing so, he took up t te- 
ceiver of the direct telephone to the Osake office and, i ing 
the man in charge of the Osaka editorial room, seis - 
situation at Tokyo and calmly added: “ This may be a a 
talk with the Osaka Asahi.” Then he faced the young o 
atid the interview went off smoothly. 


IV 


sé ial outside, stern inside’ may be an expression that 
aptly ae Mr. Ogata. Yet I think that he cae be 
than usual tactics and devices. His tactical shrew — 
genius for contrivance may be attribute a to! the es a Osaka 
had gathered when he was a juniot political ers en ects 
or when he used to see frequently Mr. Mokudo 2 . =. atticular- 
Kanju Miura, By thesetwo veteran ok. RRS - = omierte 
ly trusted and befriended, it seems. His ¢ < 2 ceehs 
teputation of being Very excellent, and his tnt re ance 
‘may also-be diié to the influence of Mr. Mokudo 
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who have journalistic experiences from the latter part of the 
Meiji petiod to the present day of the Showa eta, passing through 
the intervening Taisho era, ate gradually becoming vety few, 
Lately, young newspapermen botn in the Taisho eta ate becom- 
ing numerous. Those like Mr. Ogata, who ate still in the 
ptime of life after having experienced the Meiji and Taisho etas, 
I believe; ate a valuable existence in any field of activity in our 
country; for such persons have actually seen the rise and chan ges 
in the thtee eras and naturally possess wide views and fields of 
observation. 

From the standpoint of wideness of thought and obsetva- 
tion, Mr. Ogata is in the first rank, if not the first, among the 
members of the new Koiso-Yonai Cabinet. The knowledge 
and expetiences gained in more than thitty yeats” activity as a 
newspapetman ate his assets as a statesman. All other State 
Ministers have valuable experiences as Statesmen, as they have 
served long either as Government officials and Ministers ot as 
parliamentarians. ‘To observe all affairs unptejudicially and 
with keen sense of discernment, to watch always equally inter- 
national situations and domestic conditions, to make judgment 
that does not fall into any self-determined type, to examine care- 
fully the trend and thought of foreign countries and foreigners, 


and; above all, not to ert in executive action—these ate the 
major tasks entrusted to out 


sponsible positions. Mr. Ogata because of his 


Mt. Ogata’s inclusion in the. e 
duelbeenccloas co in the presen 


Deets icethedans ce hinther ieee 
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yama. There is no disguising that, when General Koiso te- 
ceived the: Imperial command to form anew Cabinet and left 
Korea for Tokyo, he picked up Mr. Ogata for the post of Pte- 
sident of the Board of Information. I have been .given to 
understand that Mr. Ogata called at the Cabinet formation 
headquarters for giving a few a dvices, being urged by his friend- 
ly feelings toward the two seniors—General Koiso and Admiral 
Yonai. He refused to join the Cabinet to the very last moment, 
but finally the surrounding citcumstances made it impossible 
for him to remain aloof ; and hence he was obliged to give up 
his cherished desite of holding fast to the principle of “one 
man, one wotk.”? When his acceptance of the ministerial 
post became known, I went to his house to congratulate him 
but could not meet him as he had not yet returned. His wife 
lamented his appointment, and everybody in the house seemed 
to be sorry and not happy! So, instead of offering congratula- 
tions, I returned home after consoling Mrs. Ogata | 


Vv 


In his first utterance as President of the Boatd of Informa- 
tion, Mr. Ogata emphatically averted ; “Tf 1 do not catty 
out what I said while I was with the newspapet prices it becomes 
a lie. Public opinion must become active. On another 
occasion he rematked: ‘‘ Let us eat, let us speak out.” ‘To 
make public opinion active is the fitst mission ee e, ame 
ptesent Cabinet and, therefore, Mr. Ogata’s averment s 2 yee 
be thought of lightly. He did not speak specially to the w : 4 
public concerning the uplifting of public opinion. He aso 4 
his views only at a private of semi-official ees ) ai 
papermen. If he had any ctaftiness, he would not ae cea 
posely uttered the afore-quoted words. But in aging ¢ i. 
quite simply, he disclosed his sincerity and eatnes 


the ri no. 

: "The Pane he holds as a Minister of oS 
being the President of the Board of Information an a 
vice-president of the National Service Association, y 
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proves that he is no backbencher. At the congratulatory func. 
tion given in his honour at the Asahi Shimbun, I said: “‘ When 
Mt. Ogata makes his decision at this critical emergency confront: 
ing the nation I wish he would firmly proceed to catty out his 
conviction. No man can live for a hundred years.” I firmly 
hold the opinion that, upon reaching a decision on each vital 
matter after careful consideration, he should advance bravely 
toward his conviction, giving no thought to private sentiments 
ot friendship and remembering what he did when a group of 
young Army officers met him at the: time of the February 26 
incident. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Ogata is progressive aiid has commenced 
his political voyage smoothly without any faltering or display, 
just like the editorials he wrote during his newspaper life, he 
is expected to fare well as President of the Board of Information. 
Finally, such a case as his, of a pure newspaperman (not a news- 
paperman desiting to become a Statesman) of more than thirty 
years’ experience, who has never identified himself with any 
other activity, becoming suddenly a State Minister is, I believe, 
unprecedented. In this sense, ‘he has shouldered one part 
of the State administration at this super-emergency time, tepte- 
senting truly Japan’s public opinion organs. Consequently 
all the newspapers in the country cannot but tejoice at his cle 
sion in the Cabinet. Mr. Ogata himself seems to be greatly 

all the leading figures of Japanese 


impressed by the joy felt by 
‘newspapetrdom. 


AMERICA’S ECONOMIC DILEMMA 
By SHIGHETO TSURU 


I 


CARCELY it is necessary to probe into the merits and 
S demerits of the Rooseveltian “‘ new deal” to observe that 
the surge of the unemployed in the past few years has steadily 
enctoached upon the political health of American society. The 
ptesent advocacy of “ full employment,” as a matter of national 
interest transcending the interest of any particular class or 
economic section, has only put a tempotaty covet on the un- 
employment ptoblem—a covet which by no means can be ac- 
cepted as a durable solution. It was not so long ago that an 
unemployed was called in Ametica’ “an idle,’ and he himself 
was held responsible for his plight. When the operation of the 
“ new deal” with all its brilliant national tecovety projects got 
under way, it was generally expected that there would be a 
substantial mitigation in the plight of the jobless. Not only 
that general expectation remained unrealized, but the a 
ance of the tragedy of “ poverty amidst plenty showe me 
marked sign of abatement. In 1938, when President Roosevelt 
said that the community “‘ must be protected from economic A 
well as moral wrongs” and that “we must find pao 
controls over blind economic forces ,as well as over b y 
selfish men,”! he was certainly not thinking in terms oO 
“tugged individualism.” feu tiee 2013, 

a a the citadel of ‘rugged individualism a 
suttendered itself to the doctrine of “ full employmen s x 
fot instance, could have foreseen ten yeats ago that Lammo 


1 Message on“ Strengthening and Enforcement of Anti-trust Laws,” April 29, 1938. 
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du Pont, chairman of the Board of du Pont Company, could 
go so fat as to say that he held it “to be a self-evident truth 
that full employment is the key to prosperity in the reconstruc- 
tion petiod,”? or that. Alfred Sloan of General Motots could 
declare from his own conviction that “‘the most vital question 
that faces our economy, because of its long-pull implications, 
is whether we can continue to maintain a tising national income 
with expanding job opportunities after the deferred accumulated 
demands for goods have been satisfied.’? It is no longer 
possible for these business leaders simply to repeat the doctrine 
of private enterprise and individual initiative and be indifferent 
to its consequences. Assert as they still may the principle of 
laissez-faire, they must now concede that the national interest 
of “full employment” takes precedence over it, and that the 
latter may have to be compromised if in pursuing it the former is 
jeopardized. Indeed, President Roosevelt was teflecting, as usual, 
simply the atmosphere of genetal opinion when he said in his 
annual message to Congress this year, that America had accepted 
a second Bill. of Rights,” the fitst item of which was “‘ the 
tight to a useful and temunetative job in industties; shops, 
farms ot mines of the nation.” The first Bill of Rights, which 
1s mainly political, remains, in many rtespects, still unfulfilled. 
What Pfospects does the futute promise of this second one? 
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tailment of consumption, and (3) dectease in capital forma- 
tion’ If we take 1939 as a pte-wat normal year and express 
all out value figures in terms of 1939 prices; we find that Govern- 
ment expenditures for goods and services increased from 16 
billion dollars in 1939 to 83 billion dollars in 1943. These 
figures, if expressed as petcentages of the 1939 gross national 
product, which was 88.6 billion dollats, they reveal an increase 
from 18.1 to 93.6, of an increase of 75.5 points. It means that 
the inctease in 1943 in Government expenditures from goods 
and setvices, which may be attributed to the wat, amounted 
to 75.5 pet cent. of the gross national product of 1939, Of was 
as large as to consume three-fourths of the entire productive 
activities of a pte-wat normal year. The sources of supply 
which made possible the increase of such a magnitude may be 
estimated from the following table of figures (in constant dollars) 
expressed as percentages of the 1939 grtoss national ptoduct : 


Table 1. Sources oF Suppty FOR WAR NEEDS 


(Gross national product of 1939=100, price 
changes adjusted) 


1939 1943 Change 
Consumption 69.6 82.1 + pa: 
Capital formation 12:3 Bi ~ i 
Gross national product 100.0 176. + 76.5 


Of the three sources of supply referred to above, we find 
that the first source, namely, the increase in production (76.5), 
took the majot butden and more than accounted for the increased 
demand (75.5) for goods and services by the psi 
Consumption sphete, instead of contributing to the wat . ia 
by allowing itself to be curtailed, increased by 12.5 poin - 
almost 18 per cent., thus necessitating 2 nee in cap 
formation of 11.5 points, of almost to the zeto level. Ls 

What is most striking in this analysis is the extent to % oA 
Ametica’s productive powet could be increased beyond the 


Si eee 


a - Gi in the case of 
4 Including both internal and external capital formation,” ” ge el eh acre 
erica, the decrease in external capital formation is out of question, W 


only the problem of internal capital formation. 
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1939 level: The year 1539 was not at all a depression year, 
Though there were still some millions of unemployed unab- 
sorbed either by industry or by the Government ptogramme 
of work-telief, the level of industrial production; as measured 
by the Federal Reserve index, had recovered fully to that of 
1929. But now taking this 1939 as our base yeat, we find that 
the same index of industrial production shows an inctease of 
120 pet cent. by the latter half of 1943, and, as we have seen 
already, the gtoss national product in 1943 was 76.5 per cent, 
above the level of 1939. 

It appears to be a success for watting Ametica to have 
been able to expand her productive power to such an extent. 
It shows how much of potential productive power in America 
the productive power which 
all the peace-time efforts under the “new deal”? from pump- 
pt ming'’to parity payments could not telease, but which revealed 
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roo billion dollar national income level, or about 150 
billion dollar gross national product in 1942 prices as an ideal, 
and hebated its practicability in the face of stagnant effective 
demand. Now theit problem is to find market sufficient to 
maintain at least a 165 billion dollar gross national product 
level. Unless they achieve this, theit national intetest of “ full 
employment” will be jeopardized. The greater the expansion 
of productive power, the greater is the difficulty of assuring 
effective demand after the wat. The greater the success in one 
field, the greater is the possibility of failure in the other. Such 
is the dilemma of the Ametican system of economy. 


Ii 


The level of economic. activities is determined by the 
volume of expenditures curtently made, or by the size of 
effective demand. Such expenditures are roughly of two kinds : 
consumption and investment. Now it is one of the few empiti- 
cally established generalizations in economics that conseme ge 
in a capitalist society stands in a cettain predictable relation to 
the level of income. When national income 1s low, consump- 
tion is low. When national income tises, consumption 2 
tises, but usually by a smaller amount. In other ones if ae 
tatio of consumption to national income is a decreasing fs 
tion of the level of income. When national income vn 
low as in 1932, consumption in fact exceeded the scneggiaee 
income. But when economy was at a reblog as . 
as in 1929, the proportion which consumption porapis in 
national income was somewhere around 85 per cent. 

Table 2. Gross NATIONAL PRODUCT AND 


’ CONSUMPTION 
(In billion’ dollars) 


: " Percentage 
Gross national Consumption * ~ ratio 
product 8. 
83 69.6 79-7 
1925-29 (average) 5 ae 69.6 
noes | ey 6 67-7 
97.0 5-7 6 
ch cee 5. 625 62. 
Pecos 3 119.2 74: 
194 a 82.0 $4.1 
1942 151-7 
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take the ptopottion of consumption to gross national product 
instead of to national income, we find (see ‘Table 2) that the 
average for the three years just prior to the outbreak of the 
wat was 66.6 per cent., or two-thirds. 

The stability of the function between consumption and 
gtoss national product is conditioned by the institutional 
factots of income distribution, etc.; and can be faitly telied 
upon as a basis for future diagnosis so long as the ptesent 
institutional attangements continue. If that is the case, it is a 
fait enough assumption to say, erting if at all on the optimistic 
side, that the ratio of consumption to gtoss national product 
when the latter is on the level of 16; billion dollars will be ap- 
proximately 66.6 per cent. That is to say, consumption will 
be about 110 billion dollars, or 34 pet cent. ab I 
level. This will leavea tesidue of §s billi oa: 

§§ billion dollars as an amount 


to be filled by investment. Unless there atise internal and/or 


external investment at least as much as 55 billion dollars; the 
165 billion dollat level of gtoss national ptoduct itself “will 
not be maintained. To the extent the effective demand arisin 

out of investment expenditures falls short of this level, to seg 
extent the size of national income will suffer ditectly, bev will 


the wat, teduces itself to this pi 
sa Ge to this prob] 
Sos investment roughly to ss 


ett aite late thirties and see how 
the ine them. . Table 3 summarizes 
Is in amass BLOSS Capital formations 

Hon. We can leatn from this 
ing investment in producers’ 
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equipment was atound the level of 4.5 billion dollars; that the 
twenties was especially active in industrial and residential con- 
struction (which we know to have been true from other con= 
ctete evidences of ovet-consttuction during this period), and 
that public construction, though commonly thought to have 
been wastefully prodigious during the ‘‘ new deal” period, was 
only about 50 pet cent. above the level of the twenties and it did 
not contribute very much toward compensating for the decline 
in investment expenditures in other fields. 
Table 3. Gross Caprrat ForMATION: A COMPARISON® 
(In billion dollars) 
——Annual ayerage—— 
Upswing in 20’s Upswing in30’s Change 


a Equipment 4.8 4.3 — 45 
b Plant ; 3.9 1.9 — 2.0 
c Residential construction 5.1 1.9 = 3.2 
d_ Public construction 2.1 3.3 + 1.2 
e..Increase in Inventories 1.2 1.8 + .6 

Total 17.1 13.2 — 3.9 


These facts can give us some idea as to the order of mag- 
nitude of gross investment which is likely to be forthcoming 
in the future peace-time America.’ . As for investment in ptoduc- 
ets’ equipment, we may assume with favour that the probable 
average level will be about twice the size of either the twen- 
ties ot the thirties, namely, around 9 billion dollars. As fot 
the industrial and residential construction, we may again ett 
on the side of optimism (for America) and say that a construction 
boom on-the scale of that of the twenties can be maintained 
after this wat, or the annual investment of apptoximately 9 
billion dollars. Increase in inventories may account for another 
2 billions; but of course this factor cannot be relied upon as-a 
-petmanent. source of investment outlet. These three items 
will absorb; therefore, 20 billions out of 55 billions, still leaving 


gand 1906-30 seis the average for 1925- 


6 a,b,c and, d give the average for 1923-2 Hansen, Fiscal Policy and Business Cycles» 


29 and 1936-8. Figures are those quoted by A.H. 
1941, pp. Offer io eschint ares ate Fe Ph 

7 Average price levels ate (B.L.S. 1926=100)+ 1925-29, 
1942, 98.8. ° 9. a Gee ater s ? 


98.23; 1935-38, 81.4 
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a gap of 35 billion dollars to be filled either by Government 
expenditures or by external investment. Out of this sum 
Government expenditures for defence and general purposes 
may be assumed to take nearly 20 billion dollars. 

Thus even slightly overestimating the ptobable size of 
major items of gross capital formation, we still arrive at the 
tesidue of 15 billion dollats to be dealt with ;and the only 
temaining outlets are public construction and external invest- 
ment. It is of course possible that during the period im: 
mediately following the end of the war the sudden telease of 
accumulated purchasing power may sustain the market at least 
for a few yeats. Slichter has: estimated? that the accumulation 
of liquid assets by the end of 1944 would be nearly 130 billion 
dollars, or almost the size of national income. In addition, it 
1s quite likely that there will be a fait-size 
abroad fot relief and teconstru 
During the three years following the first World} Wat (1919- 
21), America’s export surplus was 8.9 billion dollars ; and it 


*: _ economy. 
to the gap of 15 billion dollars 


estimated last year 
n would be aroun 


-20 billion dollars 
an optimistic one for 
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spending, total Government public works expenditures (federal, 
state and local) never exceeded 4 billion dollars. And the largest 
annual export surplus .between, the two World Wats barely 
reached the level of 4 billion dollars, and that was.in 1919. Itis 
evident even at the first glance that the meeting. of the 
“deflationaty gap ’’ of 15 billion. dollars is a problem of no 
mean proportions with far-reaching implications in both internal 
and external policies of the United States...OQn the one hand; 
there looms a question of the revival of ‘new deal,’ and on 
the other, a, question of America’s global policy ona scale 
never practised before. 


IV 


It is well known that the basic tenet of the “new deal” 
economists is that investment outlet has been on the decline, 
and that it is increasingly necessary for the Government to 
supplement the private investment expenditures by net income- 
cteating expenditures of the Government. The Report of the 
‘National Resources Planning Board dealing with post-wat plan 
and programme transmitted to Congress by the President in 
March of last year, takes up this stand, and so it has been exthier 
acclaimed or ctiticized on that ground. Although the “new 
deal? position incorporated in the said report has won over 


‘some notable public men,” it has generally received a spirited 


Opposition from other quartets. Significantly . 

Raymond Moley, the leading ideologist of the ear ! 

deal” period, in opposing the report went so far as to say: 
We need not fear Communism, with of without the support of 


: < ies i 
the Comintern; in America. ‘The real danger lies elsewhere. It lies in 


the 1 4 ial structure 
State capitalism. It lies in those who believe that. the oy ee ae Gil 
has matured to the point of senility, and that the ie tee: 


* bedominated by Government credit Committee and 
. . 5) ; i mi 
_ 10 For instance, Senator George, chaitman oF a creer: re fact-finding 
chaitman of a special committee set up by the Senate on March 12, < genipatig 
body and clearing house for all post-war problems and plannu8, © ‘April, 1943.20 “ Let 
annual dinnet of the Chamber of Commerce of the United uh ; gars field will in- 
it be ‘cleatly inderstood that Government responsibility ‘inthe ec 
Ctease rather than. decline in the post-war period: 
av Newsweek; June 7, 1943s Ps 104+ 
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The opposition to the trend of increasing the Government 
side of economic affairs is today almost universal among Amer, 
ican business leaders. When back in 1940 America was startin i 
on the defence construction, big business interests which rete 

allied mote sttongly with the isolationsist camp hesitated for 
some time in ‘consenting to assume any tisk in the expansion of 
the so-called defence industries. The Government at that time 


in general has attained a de speri 

en das attain gtee of prosperity never i 
before, business interests have be eet SEE 
theit own feet and are proposing 
measures to ‘“ 


Stay out.” Confidence newl 


of the United States, speaking at the In 
cnr march 24,1943, Said in part: 
ceutbidenuys: Sh Rh’ coe Bet prt) ety Coe ee oe 2 
__We know that whenever Government ha. 2 | 
cet  CREVCH Rivennment tent. ce. 
pein Batt foaled tied” cored into:the domain 


x : se *ganizaiton, large or small, th l-powerful Govern- 


history have hasbosncst  Pless partner. . .Amer- 
especially to bora fence against su- 
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urging that this wholesome fear of too much Government be kept 
alive. ‘There was never a time in our career as a nation when it was mote 
important to weigh every project for State control in the scales of per- 
sonal liberty and personal initiative. 

Paul G. Hoffman, chairman of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, expressed the similar idea when he said 
in his speech in New York City on May 26, 1943: 

It is my studied opinion that after World War u, or more 
specially, after the conclusion of the European phase of World War u, 
American industry will have to attain peace-time production and employ- 
ment levels which, three years ago, would have seemed fantastic. Its . 
failure to do so would endanger our free society. 

Perhaps. what has not been so clearly recognized is the important 
fact that'if Government provides too many jobs for too long, the result 
will be exactly the same, so far as the effect on the maintenance of free 
society is concerned. "Too muchunemployment, too much Government 
employment, either or both, spell death to a free society. 


It is not in the verbal utterances of business leaders alone 
that we observe the sudden offensive of business ideology. We 
have witnessed; especially since the beginning of the seventy- 
eighth session of Congress last year, a much mote systematic 
effott to wipe out from the statute book every vestige of “new 
deal”’ legislation. Thé tendency has since continued, if at all, 
with greater intensity'up:to this day- In the face of such a 
tevival of business ideology, we may conclude that it is ex- 
ttemely doubtful if the Government could launch after the wat 
a public works programme of a size even not exceeding the 
level of ‘the late thirties. How else then could American 
ecotiomy fill its ** deflationary gap > of 15 billion dollars ? 


V 


The last alternative open for filling the ‘¢ deflationary 
gap is the external net capital formation, ot the export surplus 
in the balance of current trade (in both goods and setvices). 
Will America be able to find sustained matket abroad after the 
wat to the extent of exceeding her imports by several billion 


dollars year after year? ' 
“It is quite possible that’ she may be able to do so. But 
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cteditor nation, and that even for the stability and progress of 
her own economy she was obliged to accept imports much more 


which we have quoted earlier, makes a similar assettion, though 
in a much more guatded manner, And. both Lippman and 
he United States to pursue 
the staté ‘of her ‘dothestic 


billion dollars and if 
for investment; public 


expanded new deal” o¢ «., 
the idealistic half of ene global Policy of expansion,” 


; S Opini 
in the intetests of intemational stabiling vo Peete! the former 


‘Y Call “ super-Statism ” 
rked in the ditection ott’, Of least resistance is 

Seal Ploiting the opportunties 
‘ng the political conflicts at home. 
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VI 


The credo of “‘ full employment ” has established itself as 
a national interest in America. And American business interests 
have accepted the challenge of providing it even to the extent of 
admitting that the test of their system of economy lies in their 
ability to provide full employment without the help of the 
Government spending. They, have accepted this challenge 
probably without realizing fully the magnitude of the problem 
they will encounter. Of course, they have not forgotten to 
ptepate excuses in advance by demanding that the Government 
should provide “* proper environment ” for business activities 
in the post-war period. They bettay in such moments a sign 
of theit restless: uneasiness as they glean the logic of objective 
events. But the controlling atmosphere is that of renewed 
confidence in their old system of capitalism. It is most 
eloquently expressed by Eric Johnston in his annual repott 
to the Chamber of Commerce in April of last year: 


i d the word 
There was a time, not so long ago, when we uttere 
“capitalism ” softly and apologetically, and there are stilla sae 
search in the dictionary for euphemisms and evasions. pe ‘ pun 
capitalism has no need of mealy-mouthed apologetics. 1] fi e ay 
its faults, all of its frailties and all of its failures, it glows wit ie € Co. pure 
of perfection when compared with the other two systems, : mh Cape 
of private enterprise has lived through crises—and emerge 
Vitality. r 
But thé Confidence alone will not be able to fill 8 meee 
flationary gap ” of 15 billion dollars. Whea ad ie ie 
interests will awaken to the realization how ep m4 mate 
weak-hinged their ‘ confidence” has been, ot. Mis ey 
alternative of either becoming the backer o afi ee a 
conflict or yielding to the forces of inevita dees eh ha 
home. Until then their dream of prosperity roan epic 
security will appear to promise Sa le an ae 
of the penultimate act in the dtama ot dec 
system of social relations. ag 
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FIRST YEAR OF INDEPENDENT 
BURMA 


By KATSUJI INAHARA 


Wee the current war between Japan and the Anglo- 


American nations broke out on December 8 1941 

Burma self-consciously realized that she has been given a ps é 
Sees opportunity of momentous character to ‘edad 
eae A Seine bondage. The realization became so pet- 
+ convincing that the Burmese nationalists, patticular- 
z the tadicals, fortwith initiated 4 revolutionary movement 
oo country in order to disorganize the functioning 
€ British administrative machinery on the one hand and 


Japanese fotces to Pptosecute 
he British defence command 
1941, when Rangoon for the 
ese warplanes, the determina- 
| to overthtow British domina- 


¢ fall of Tavoy on January 
en the Japanese 
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the “down with Britain” activity in such a degree that it 
became impossible fot London to opetate the administrative 
machinety at Rangoon in a stable mannet. The British plight 
became all the more pronounced when strong Japanese contin- 
gents guided and aided by the Burmese revolutionary forces 
began marching on Moulmein after crossing the Thai-Burma 
frontier, which town was occupied on January 31. 

The Burmese collaboration with the Japanese forces proved 
so dettimental to the functioning of the administrative machinery 
that the Government had to be removed hastily to Maymyo in 
northern Burma—a temoval which’ testified to the triumph of 
the Burmese hationalists, as well as to the inability of the British 
defence command to make a stand against the rapidly advancing 
Japanese units. Politically speaking, the disintegration of British 
rule in Butma became a foregone conclusion with the shifting of 
the Government to Maymyo.*' Oa. account of this grave political 
setback, the eclipse of Britain from Burma came to materialize 
within a surprisingly short time. While Rangoon was occupied 
on Match 8, Mandalay and Myitkyina in the north were reduced 
on May 1 and 6 respectively. On the other hand, brisk opera- 
tions were extended to:Atakan in the west, with the consequence 
that the majority of the British forces entrenched in that sector 
had perforce to evacuate into the neighbouring region of India. 
This ishow British domination disappeated, and necessaty at- 
tangements began to be immediately made to lay the foundation 
for the resumption of the sovereign status by the country. 

On June 4; General Shohjito Iida, then commander of the 
Japanese’ Army of Occupation, declared military sae 
over Butmaj‘and on August 1 a civil administration with Dr. 

Ba Maw as: chief civil adminitrator was inaugurated to level 
the ground for the countty’s attainment of independence 7s 
Burmese- Japanese collaboration in all fields of ee the 
ptincipal condition. On August 1, 1943, the civil administra- 
tion under the conttol:of the Japanese Army of occupation was 
dissolved. anda new Government formed, which formally 
~ proclaimed: the emergence of Burma as an independent State. 
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As soon as the new independent Government came into bein 


it received the recognition of Japan with whom it signed oh 


Alliance Pact anid also declared wat on Britain and the United 
- States. Then it came to be recognized by Manchoukuo, Nap- 
king, Thailand, Germany and other Axis nations. 

Although the fall of British rule instrumented the regainin 
of political freedom by Burma; from the economic ieee 
she suffered as great a loss as Rs. 170,000,000 in revenue due to 
military opetations. Therefore, when the civil administration 
was Inaugurated, it had to devise ways and means to gtapple 
with the economic and financial upheavals. Dr. Thein Maun 
then financial administrator and now Butmese Ambassador s 
Japan; in consulation with Dr. Ba Maw, then chief civil. adminis- 

_ trator and now Prime Minister, drew Up 2 minimum spending 
programme to the tune of Rs. 252590,000 to cover the eight- 
month period from August, 1942, to Match, 1943. The actual 

~Tevenue feceipts during the eight months came up to Rs, 21 
836,103 ; whereas the net expenditures incurred inclusive of the 
Tepayment to the Japanese Army of occupation a cash loan of 

Thus thescivil administza- 


“S- 15259,020—a showing which 
tying to make the best of the wotst 


Rs. 6,590,000 were Rs, 20,577,083. 
tion gained a credit balance of Rs. 1: 
pointed out that Burma was t 


; 1943, not 
dled with fresh economic and financial 


fg Consequently, : 
than four-fold ; . otly, Burma had to make 
Bacfioms Ane t im het Cxpendinine for the cight 
r Gt foe "dba > 1943, to March, 1 
db wate conditions, But as Bers manifold -problems 


Au 
ate to tackle. wi 1944—an increase which 
esited-to concent 
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which is of an ‘emetgency nature to 


"plan ” for the purpose of substantiating h 
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rate het attention only on the solution of the extremely pressing 
toblems; she thought that the said inctease in expenditure 
would be sufficient to make her tide over the immediate difficul- 
ties. ‘The increase in expenditure; in turn, caused adeficit of 
approximately Rs. 62,000,000 in the working budget. Actually 
speaking, however, the figure in the red was quite small, be- 
cause the expenditure included a ways and means estimate for 
the taising of a sum of Rs. 58,685,140 to execute a paddy pur- 
chase scheme aimed at stabilizing rice and paddy prices and 
ameliorating the hardships of the cultivators. On the other 
hand, the military appropriation was fixed at Rs. 12,087,050, 
which amount was not chatged to the general budget, and as 
such, the appropriation caused an additional jump in the 
deficit. When the accounts for the paddy purchase scheme wete 
settled on Match 31, 1944, it was seen that actually a sum of 
Rs. 38,310,770 was expended to finance it. But since the 
amount financed worked out as an asset on account of the resell- 
ing of paddy and tice under official supervision, the figure in the 
ted contracted correspondingly. Moreover, almost half of the 
money eat-marked for military expenditure was used to consttuct 


-battacks and othet defence establishments, and so the amount 


spent thus became an asset reducing further the deficit figure. 
k inclusive of economic, 


The national rehabilitation work 1 “2 
defence and administrative reorganization was conducted in 
the first year of independent Burma on the basis . a 
called «Burma’s New Order Plan” released in the form o a 

under the signature of Dr. 


memorandum on August 31, 1943, ‘The scheme, 


i ini . te. 
B ister and Head of the Sta 
Dieiiocabclareete meet the requirements of 


ded into fout sections—the back- 
plan. In the first section, 
ter the new order with a 
et independence, add- 


; 2? Tn 
ing that ‘we ate creating 2 n¢w eA RE ei: va and 
the second, an outline of the eS ak is peice out 

- Material resources is given, and in the third, 
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that the plan “must primarily be a short-term one timed and 
orientated to the work to be done at this moment.’ In the 
last section, it is mentioned that national mobilization will be 
cattied out through the medium of organization and leadership, 
The plan on the whole lays stress on working out such Projects 
-as would prove conducive to the development of a stable ad- 
ministrative structure, to the otganization of a sttong defence 
force, to the ensuring of the basic requirements of the civilian 
population and to the “‘ establishment of the closest wat tela- 
tions with Japan.’ 

The execution of the new order plan has yielded many 
noteworthy tesults. For example, the administrative structure 
has been tendered secure, the revenue position has improved 
and the strength of the defence force has been expanded. Un- 
fortunately, however, the results are somewhat limit 
to the super-emergency confronting the nation, especi 
— ne ae wont of the Present unpte- 

enance of which j 


s of vital 
importance not only to the safety and securit 


ty of that tty, 
but of the entire south; too. In the economic field, ts ath 


h not to the extent anticipated. 
newlyinstituted, while the acte- 
€ been augmented, The loss 
ee an economic disequilibrium 
which, it appeats, cannot be thoroughly Ventaiad, until the 
aSSy: eeeeertren is being car- 
d distributi ice wi 

0 guaranteeing the mini; on of tice with a view 


ed owing 
ally. when 


been made to redis- 
— the wat in eatress tepet- 
_ nomic tmalities ¢ha+. Ge in the eco- 
~necessar bchins ii Pecsaleng in spite of the fact that 
De ye Cope with them as judi- 
navoidable eae on Knowledge that economic 
i case of Burma enomer 1a In wartime. . This’ 1s 
. ‘Who, in teality, is beating the 
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brunt of wat twice. 

On October 26, 1943, the Office of the Secretary-General 
to the Prime Minister and Head of the State issued an eight-page 
“ sreen paper ”” reviewing the first stage of the execution of the 
new order plan. During this stage only preliminaty results 
were obtained which formed the general groundwork for the 
actual operation of the plan. In addition, the paper made 
public the implementation of a three-pronged scheme to te- 
organize the general administration of the State, to mobilize 
the manpower available for reconstruction enterprises and wat 
prosecution and to carry out “those essential emergency tasks 
atising out of the establishment of the new State and the 
wat.’ For the purpose of effecting administrative reorganiza- 
tion, it explained that several committees and boards have been 
appointed, the prominent among them being the State Services 
Reorganization Board, the State Services Rules Committee, 
the Publicity and National Welfare Board and the Finance 
and Revenue Board. 

As tegatds mobilization, the “ green paper ”? announced 
the complete revamping of the political fabric of the Dobama- 
Sinyetha Party, as well as the sponsoring of a nation-wide 
labout movement and the intensification of the women's 
and youths’ movements. Then it gave details about the 
formation of the now active National Service Organiza- 
tion designed to “train our people fot civil defence in this 
war and to teconsttuct theit collective life.” All the servants 
of the State ate required to join the organization or the feserve 
force created subsequently in the Burmese Army. sei aio 
the carrying out of the essential emergency tasks; the nee - * 
that a special Economic Board has been chatged wit a - af 
of looking after such essential civilian needs as tice, = co 
salt; fish; vegetables and transport facilities including ar cal ¥ 
and Hotses on land and boats and batges on water. t um 
ficantly added: ‘ Our principal effort must be concen one 
on these six things whose importance cannot be geaid at 
sized. They are the life-blood of the country. It also s 
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a Commodity Supply, Control and Distribution Board is func. 
tioning to meet the indispensable living requirements of the 
people, and that a Rice Committee appointed some time ago is 
doing all it can to stabalize the prices of the staple product so as 
to control the slump in the prices and peg them to a level ad- 
vantageous to national economy and to the agticulturists. The 
initial tice purchase scheme executed on August 1, 1943, was 
supetvised by this committee which is still functioning to carry 
out the tice purchase progtamme of the current financial year 
aimed at appreciating the prices of paddy and tice to a fairly 
satisfactory level. On August 1, 1944, the Dobama-Sinyetha 
Patty was dissolved and a single-dimensional political body 


called the Maha-Bama Asiayone (Great Burma Party) inau- 
gurated. 


His speech elicited 
ed into three regions, 
to make the administra- 


regions 
three deputy directors of poli i Simul 
taneously, a teclassificatio 


He also touch h 
formal opening of the Butma State Bank on ae Gere 


000,000 with half being paid up, and added 
may be tegarded as an event 
pees” ta thie fe smoothening of the country’s 
tS 4 this paticulae hote must be taken 
Rar ms te SSS ._Pald-up capital of Rs. 10,000,000 
uu : > > 

: a Foch Ty next day of the opening 
Soe ing Week Of the commencement of business 
900,000. By the beginning 


Geposits amounted to Rs, 55, 
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of August, that is, just six months after the the establishment of 
the bank, public deposts swelled to about Rs. 100,000,000. 
Such an enthusiastic reception clearly discloses that the financial 
position of Burma is steadily improving, and that the new 
administrative structute has become stable by gaining the con- 
fidence of the general populace. 
From the afore-mentioned speech of Thakin Mya, who 

is now concurrently Foreign Minister, it is gathered that a 
paddy cultivation scheme has been implemented to ensure a 
sufficiency of tice and paddy in the coming year. Also steps 
have been taken to set up a Central Paddy Cultivation 
Board and local village committees to consummate the measures 
enumerated in the scheme pertaining to tational production. 
At the same time, to enhance the efficiency of commodity control 
and distribution as desired by the Commodity Supply, Control 
and Distribution Board, several new measures have been put 
into motion. Especially, one commodity supply and disttibu- 
tion centre each at Sagaing, Myingyan, Yenangyaung and 
Pyawbwe has been opened to regulate the supply of daily nece- 
ssaty articles at officially fixed rates. The opening of similar 
centtes in other towns is under consideration. On account of 
the enforcement of food production, distribution and conttol 
policies, Burma is not experiencing an unendurable shortage 
in essential foodstuffs, though many categories of goods have 
become quite scatce. Comparatively speaking, the ae 
problem is more acute than the food problem, and hence the 
Government of Burma is paying due attention to remedy it 
as far as feasible under the present stringent circumstances. 
To meet the clothing requitements of the pootet ee aie 
longyis (Burmese skitts) and pieces manufacture a oie 
management of the Industries Bureau ate being mace a aren 
to them. Moreover, the Government 1s distributing wn 
chatge locally made Jongyis among the icp nee ce 

teady in ten districts of lower Burma a sizable vo oad 
longyis has been disttibuted. It has, i Ea a ho 
21,000 yards of foreign khaki cloth for those State se 
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are requited to weat uniforms. 

The main problems that the Government of Burma is facing 
now até cutrency inflation, skytocketing of commodity Prices, 
shortage of essential industrial goods and clothings, and disloca- 
tion in communication and transportation facilities. In order 
to handle currency inflation, it appointed a Currency Com- 
mittee on May 23, 1944; which has been specifically entrusted 
with the work of ascertaining the volume of currency in citcula- 
tion, its rate of increase and its bearing upon price levels and 
trends ; of suggesting steps for the maintenance of proper eco- 
nomic relations between cuttency values and commodity prices ; 
of recommending ways and means of preveiiting depletion of 
commodities essential for wat and civilian needs and also of 
ensuring ptoduction of these commodities within the country 
ot of obtaining them from without ; and of framing a monetary 
policy suited to the special economic needs of Burma. It will 
oo 3 oy Sang Beronn ite is so comprehensive 

inquir urrency inflation, but also into 
soating of commodity prices and scatcity of goods. When the 
recommendations of the commit 
Government, 
ing them will 
more tealisti 


yeat of the functioning of 
at must be sincerely ap- 
year of her new career has 
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yeat of het independent career are certainly startling. By 
vittue of the Burmese-Japanese Alliance Pact, not only has she 
acquired the tight to secure her “‘ self-determined development,” 
but as a pattner of Japan has taken the initial step to foster her 
economic and industrial growth in keeping with the stability 
of the new conditions that have appeared in this part of the 
Orient. So fat, she has received the recognition of twelve na- 
tions, including the newly independent Philippines. Under the 
terms of the Japanese-Thai Treaty of August 20, 1943, Thailand 
formally incorporated the Shan states of Kengtung and Mong 
Pan in Butma into her territory. On the other hand, by virtue 
of the Burmese-Japanese Treaty concluded on September 25, 
1943, at Rangoon, Burma acquired complete sovereignty over 
the remaining Shan states, the Karenni states and the Wa 
region, which ateas during the British régime were administet- 
ed directly under the control of the British Governor. Then 


the participation of Burma in thé Greater East Asiatic Assembly 


held on November 5 and 6, 1943, demonstrated that her shate 
of responsibility in the construction of a greater East Asia has 
been duly recognized by Japan and other sovereign nations of 
the sphere. On August 1, 1944, Dr. Thein Maung, Burmese 
Ambassador to Japan, speaking at his banquet given in com- 
memoration of the fitst anniversary of the independence of 
Burma at Tokyo, asserted that “© Burma has been able to make 
a temarkable progess within one year,” and that the establish- 
ment of a system of according recognition to national heroes 
“has instilled in the hearts of the masses the national spirit of 
self-sacrifice and service.” He also gave hint of the conclusion 
of a Japan-Burma cultural accord in the near future. On the 
same day; Dr. Ba Maw in a statement to the press at Rangoon 
tevealed that Burma in the past twelve months has made a step 
‘forward in the direction of national reconstruction 1n all fields 
of activity. He supplemented his statement in a tadio address 


Saying in patt + 
Within a year, anew State has been set up which is Burmese right 
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through with a Burmese head, a Burmese Constitution, council, flag 
administration, services, army, language and institutions and laws. A 
plan has been got teady to set up the new order in Burma; reforms ip 
such basic things as general administration, finance, agriculture, ip. 
dustry, public health and education are well under way with the people 
working hard at them; an army capable of fighting a modern war has 
been cteated almost out of nothing; Burmese economic life is tapidly 
expanding, of course, within the limits set for the present, and it must 
be mentioned here that a special research commission which has just 
visited other East Asiatic countries will soon bring back rich materials 
for better planning for our whole national life. But taking a long view. 
perhaps the most significant thing of all is that the Burmese are now 
undertaking all forms of labour with a thoroughness and enterprise 
which ate most revolutionary. Equally significant in another field is 

the fact that Burma has gained international standing and is now a free 
and equal member of the union of East Asiatic nations. 


With a view to maintaining close co-operation with the 
Japanese forces, the Government of Burma under the egis of 


d distribution of com- 

Also an Enemy Propetties 
ministration of the propetties 
of Burma by the Japanese 
se two buteaux, a Customs 
view to preventing “‘ leakage 
teps have been taken to levy 
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advancement. Although the recruitment is being made on a 
voluntaty basis, the strength of the Burmese Defence Army 
has increased appreciably. Besides the regular Army, there are 
civil defence force and reserve force which act as “‘ auxiliary 
and quasi-auxiliary. fighting services.” Lately, an Army De- 
fence Commission was appointed to devise ways and means for 
the solution of the problems concerning the replenishment of 
the armed forces, as well as for making necessary arrangements 
requited for the execution of the five-year plan for the expan- 
sion of the Burmese Defence Atmy adopted earlier. As the 
commission is empowered to thrash out fully the defence 
question, the conclusion of its labour is being awaited eagerly. 
The defence budget approved by, the Privy Council for the 
cutrent 1944-45 fiscal yeat is Rs. 68,000,000, and it is said that 
the amount will be incteased further to provide against future 
contingencies. 

In the general budget of the Government for the current 
fiscal year, revenue is estimated at Rs. 69,992,547 and expendi- 
ture at Rs. 184,978,428, leaving 2 deficit of Rs. 114,978,428. 
It is to be noted that the defence budget, which is not included 
in the general budget, almost equals the estimated revenue 
amount. If the military budget is added to the general budget 
deficit, the aggregate figure in the red comes up to Rs. 254,978;- 
428. The highest receipt estimates are from land revenue and 
customs, the Agures under tespective heads being Rs. 22,898,600 
and Rs. 10,150,000. In the aggregate deficit is included a sum 
of Rs. 38;310,770 for financing the paddy purchase scheme. 
As this sum is recoverable by selling the purchased rice and 
paddy, it has to be subtracted from the aggregate deficit figure 
Whichtkien will be teduced to Rs. 216,667,658. The Govern- 
ment of Burma proposes to meet the actual deficit of Rs. 216,- 
667,658 by means of borrowing and by increasing a. 
The meeting of the deficit through the employment of suc 
means will not be inimical to Burmese economy for the reason 
fide the wast qaatetial wealth’of the coumtry possesses’? strong 
tedeeming power. In the past, following the world economic 
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depression which burdened Burma with stupendous debts, she 
was able'to maintain her economic standing in a fairly Statifying 
mannet because of her inherent economic strength. Today, 
notwithstanding the wartime disorganization, the inherent eco. 
nomic strength remains as powerful as before and, therefore, it 
cannot be a difficult proposition for Burma to accommodate 
the present deficit. 

When all the tesults obtained by Burma duting the first 
year of her independent career ate put together, it becomes 
obvious that she has made a praiseworthy stride in reorganizing 
her administrative, financial and economic structures on the 
one hand and in establishing a national defence set-up on the 
other. It should not, at the same time, be overlooked that 
Burma is exerting her utmost to minimize the inevitable 
adverse reactions of wat—teactions which cannot be altogether 
¢liminated as long as military opetations continue. For this 
teason due credit should be given her for what she has ac- 
complished ‘so. far in the economic, financial and defence fields. 
soe nig: of Prices, cuttency inflation and the scarcity 

mmodities are problems which cannot be settled at a time 


when Burma is en gaged in a total war to maintai 

CRE NRS 5 maintain her newly 
acquited independence. Yet the very f, i f 
flinchingly facing #ineae pra ty tact that she is un 
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FREEDOM FOR ALL 


By MITSUAKI KAKEHI 


N het new book, American Unity and Asia, Peatl S. Buck, 
winner of the 1938 Nobel Prize for literature, points out a 
vital weakness of Ametican democracy in these words: “ De- 
moctacy today suffers from vagueness because of lack of rela- 
tion between principle and action.” According to this celebrated 
Ametican authoress, democracy is-‘‘ freedom for all and 
“freedom of the whole,” that is, ‘“ political freedom combined 
with the freedom that is human equality.” So she devotes 
one whole chapter of the book to the discussion of the fasc- 
inating subject “Freedom for AIL” giver aes 
The first point which attests ouf attention in her si 
that “if a man believes in and fights for freedom for all,” he 
is “the ally (of the Americans),” and that “ if ft is an ee 
for freedom for a group, be that group nationa ot tacia : 
political, he is the enemy.” Gteatly to the credit of a hee 24 
family of which she comes, she flankly eo ae ao 
democracy has been matted by aaa apt om “6 ar 
enlightened only by individual and spotadic efforts < oe 
Our Ametican Revolution was one of the iat aes 
fotts. But in spite of victory we have not been a — 
tain freedom for all as a password in out democracy. Sag 
denied it in our treatment of the coloured citizens 
22 
— undemocratic, highly discriminatory treatment of the 
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coloured people by the white Americans forms the basis an 


> rigid re-examina- 
Starting point in Pearl Buck’s new book sepsdtoe Be Ghincs 


i ican le t 
tion of the attitude of the American peoP eit 
andthe frliacs and towards the principles of democracy itse 
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Although the primary purpose of her sctutiny of American 
democracy appears to lie in bringing about Ametican unity 
first and then the unity of the allied nations, penetrating critic. 
ism against American democracy itself and the tevelation of its 
shortcomings and ittationalities are certainly worth takin 
notice as the voice of American conscience in the Seeile 
world crisis. : 
Th an attempt to explain to the coloured Americans why 
Ametican democtacy has failed to live up to its professed princi- 
ples, she classifies the American people into thtee groups; 
the first who haveno tace prejudice; the second who, while 
acknowledging Prejudice, ate beginning to believe that their 
prejudice 1s wrong ; and the third who have deep-rooted tace 
prejudice. “If the Ametican white people,” argues the Amer- 
authotess: in a letter: appealing to the coloured Ameticans 
= “3 “Sees a present conflict, << belong mostly 
Oup, thete would be no need for this letter... 
But the American white people belong mostly to the middle 
eae those who have inherited the American ideals of human 
feedom and equality but who; because they have also inherited 


— Ca os = with certain modifications—that 
: white Ameri ; j 
Americans belong to wh icans, but most of the intelligent 


mits that the thinking ‘Amet- 


in a setious conflict 

li, 1 Which what they believe 

y and a subtle and irtesistable 
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desire to protect theit interests is in perennial sttuggle. In 
this connection, Reinbold Niebuhr, sharp critic of contem- 
poraty civilization, points out the illusion of religious and moral 
idealists in believing that the advancement of social intelligence 
is the sutest road to the realization of high ideals in all human 
relationships; particularly in the collective life. Whatever may 
be said of his basic thesis that individual man can be moral, 
but social groups, whether economic, political, racial or na- 
tional, can never be moral in the same sense, it is an indis- 
putable fact that social groups ate the most complex entities 
whose behaviour is subject to diverse conflicting forces that 
ate beyond the conttol of kind-hearted individuals. And this 
complexity increases as civilization advances. With his keen 
insight into the stern realities of life, therefore, this student 
of ethics and politics has so despaired of exploring the prac- 
tical means of adjusting collective human relations on the 
ethical basis that he has sought tefuge in an eschatological 
hope, in seeming conttadiction to his political tealism. It 
does not follow, however, that he approves of the use of power 
in politics ; he recognizes it as an inevitable means of realizing 
the highest goal in politics, equality and justice. 

Another realistic, rational appraisal of power in human 
collectives is found in the following statement of Prof. W. J. 
Spykman of Yale University: ‘‘ Without mechanical powet— 
the ability to move mass—thete can be no technology. Without 
political power—the ability to move men—tethnology Se 
setve a social purpose... .. Yet powet has a hia an ol 
use of power is often condemned. In the United States the 
Word: has -aconnotation of evil.” <aAndsnoteworthy “1s the 
sentence that follows: ‘Distrust of the mortal character of 
power which echoes out of the Christian consctehee has not 


7 2? 
ptevented man from pursuing it with a whole-heatted devotion. 


i ive human behaviour, 
In the light of these analyses of collective 

it is extranet) doubtful whether Pearl Buck's on 
tequests and advices would have any practical value, even 


they are cordially listened to. Those people have had enough 
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experience in the past to stake their destinies on the strength 
of the utterances of those individual Americans, however 
sincete they may be. The coloured Americans, in patticular, 
presetvethe bitter memory of what rewards they wete offeted, 
at the close of the last World War, for their service to the coup. 
try in life and blood. 

With regard to the Chinese people, Pearl Buck, who pro- 
fesses to be mote Chinese than American in sentiment, pethaps 
knows them better than any other Americans, and does not 
hesitate to declare: ‘‘If she (China) sees teason to doubt 
out own belief in freedom for all and in human equality—that 
is, in teal democracy—she will not continue the war ... If 
we ate merely fighting for our own place in the world, for our 
Status quo, our standatds of living, our economic and military 
outposts, out spheres of influence and our mandates and pro- 
tectorates and empires, then, no—do not expect China to fight 
for those. She will not. It would be folly if she did.” 

What would Pearl Buck say to the statement of President 
Roosevelt on June 29, 1944, on the Signing of the legislation 
for granting the so-called independence to the Philippines, in 


which he made clear the American policy concetning “the 


aquisition of bases adequate fot mutual protection of the United 
States and the Philippine Islands.” ‘Though the purpose of this 
policy is oa. forthe “ mutual protection? of the two 
Countries, it cannot but be to aquire. militar: outposts which 
the American attthoress tightly condemns, : = x 

ie — to China’s War aims, this Chinese-born Ametican 
writer is onest enough 10 SayerofS As it is, China will be out 
<< ally so long as we ate hers, Ip other words, we may 

vu ton Chiha until ‘Japan is. tiven: : 1| : i 

Tidarenot prophesy?2 0 OF Re sil. Beyond this 


sion of failure of Western “ Democracies ” 
Principles and of the consequent suspicion 
= cntal peoples of the sincerity of the fomet 
| ‘the serious students of Orien- 
01 €, who avers: ‘ © ‘Most im- 


of American unity, American secutity 
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ottant of the complicating factors (in the issues: of the Far 
Fast) is the question of empire. Several of the countries which 
are democtatically otganized at home ate the ownets of imperial 
possessions in Asia and Africa which not only ate not democratic- 
ally ruled, but are in fact organized on precisely the principle 
of ‘master’ tace and ‘subject’ tace.” And he asks a rhetor- 
ical, nonetheless impottant question : ‘Is democracy to be 
fought for and conserved as the privilege of a few superior 
peoples, or is to be allowed and encouraged to spread to all 
peoples ?”’ 

Even Wendell Wilkie, who can in no way be classed as an 
expett or a student of international affairs, but who is a typical 
American politician; on obtaining a somewhat personal know- 
ledge of Oriental affairs went so far as to state in Chungking 
on his last trip: “‘ They all (nations associated with America 
and Britain, including China) doubt, in varying degrees, the 
readiness of the leading Democracies of the world to stand up 
and be counted on for freedom for others after the wat is over. 
This doubt kills their enthusiastic participation on athe 

These publicists, however, as may be expected Q . 604 
ate mote guatded in expressing themselves on eee ie a 
questions than an open-minded authoress— like eh : 
There can be no question but that a eg t ea 
moral and religious idealism is something so4 the me Pres. 
in this cfisis of human Civilization; and if the i weeusae 
thotess had not based her arguments, as the title of het n fi 

sls ose of secuting Amer 
book clearly indicates, on the primary putp dvices and appeals to 
ican unity. against the Axis nations, het a ae iis eo 
the coloured Americans and. the Oriental Lah ae Fae 
with her outspoken, penetrating criticism ess titecdeapite their 
Ctacy, would have cattied a far greater weigh", 


oF, . is dominant thought 
appatent lack of political realism. ane interest—in 


e fe) 
other words, the America-centted way we Orientals 


Can never endure. 
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_ The same America-centted, Ametica-first sentiment jg 
discernible also in many of Cordell Hull’s speeches. He stated, 
for instance, in his radio adress on April 9, 1944: “It is im. 
portant to our national interest to encourage the establishment 
in Europe of strong and progressive popular Governments 
dedicated like out own to improving social welfare of the people 
as a whole—Govetnments which will join in the common ef. 
forts of nations in cteating conditions for lasting peace and 
promoting the expansion and production, employment and 
exchange and consumption of goods which are the matetial 
foundations of liberty and welfate of all peoples.”?. All idealistic 
aims and purposes of American foreign policy are always in- 
variably planned in terms of “ out national interests.”” Such a 
self-centred conception of world affairs is to be attributed essent- 
ially to the legacy of the Puritan in Ametican mentality. 

Hull's personal connection’ with the Puritan cannot be 
traced, unlike in the case of Pearl Buck who is of the Puritan 
descent in both lines. However, like Abraham Lincoln, in 
whom Hull’s admirers in his home state of Tennesses see the 


Ptototype of ** President Hull” a: 


s the second greatest. statesman 
of the South, and who, despite his non-church membetship, was 
@ regular attendant of a Presbyterian ch 


t : utch in Washington dut- 
ing his presidency, Hull’s teported petsonality in all its phases 
imptesses us as a modetn replica of a Puritan Statesman. Asa 
“matter of fact, he is reported to be “4 sincere prohibitionist.” 
It is now an: established theory that the Puritah’s firm adherence 


wee d’s elect, and to the belief 
Prosperity is the mark of his being of God’s 
Sate G: teligious foundation to the 
tous. and systematic pusuit of economic gain, 
tructure of modern capitalism. 
lly subscribe to such a view of 
Puritanism tecognize the Puti- 
that they are. God’s. .‘* chosen 
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people ” ‘after the manner of the Israelites of the Old Testa- 
ment. It is not difficult to see that this consciousness of the 
chosen people yields more direct political results than the teach- 
ing of individual election or salvation. Here, not as an inevitable 
motal weakness of human collectives, as Prof. Niebuhr points 
out, but with a sttong sense of teligious duty as the people 
chosen by God the most materially powerful nation on earth 
assetts itself to glorify Him in its own prosperity and expansion. 

An illuminating analysis of American charactet made by 
Prof. H: E. Luccock of the Yale University Divinity School 
is wotth quoting in this regard. Although his analysis of 
economic consequences of Puritan theology adds nothing 
new to the famous studies made by Max Weber and R. H. 
Tawney, his particular reference to the Puritan’s strong sense 
on social mission is, though not fully developed by him as a 
complete thesis, forms a notable contribution to the literature 
. Rein cued of God, which influences the ae 
Putitan movement,” states Luccock, “had a practical ee t 7 
the conviction of the duty of the individual to further the wes 3 
of God in the world about him The Puritan had a ae oS 
of social mission.” ‘Then the profesost of the Yale haa 
School adds: ‘The strongest historical se a ba 
making of American mentality have been nts ae 
Pioneer.” He fails, however, to explore an oe ae 
these influences have had intimate bearings ne gg aed 
of Ametican foteign policy. As he tells Tae ed 
influence drives the American people im ee ed 
futther the work of God in the wore en i foolae 
if the Pioneer influence urges them ad ie ould be 
to “land ahead,”? what these youthful, os ee eae G 
led to do should the last frontier be reache andy eo, << The 
“no more free land in any considerable e f ontier exploits,” 
qualities nourished in one hundred yeats OF 
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Prof, Luccock answers; ‘‘ found a new theatre in the 
industrialism.”” He does not follow that trend, however, beyond 
industtialism to economic and political impetialism, which js 
the logical outcome of modern capitalism, one of the unhealth 
offspring of Puritanism. / 
___ Listen to Pearl Buck again. “Faulty as our democtac 
is,” she tells the coloured Ameticans, “the United States oe, 
be the leader in this wat for the right of peoples to be free— 
thete is no other leadets to whom we can look.” In sayin 
this, she may be quite innocent and well-intentioned. But i 
there not a vestige of the chosen-people consciousness in such 
a way ofthinking of hers? After all it seems exttemely dif- 
ficult for a people to liquidate the superiority complex. If 
open the eyes of the thinking 


: i. oblem of racial and international te- 
certainly would be worth its enotmous sacrifices. 


Stowing 


the present war could only 
Americans to this basic pr 
lations, 


SS Can! Wee, 


_ Out own culture is a significan 


JAPANIZATION OF ORIENTAL 
THOUGHTS ~ 


By SADAO KIYOHARA 


HOUGH the integration of the civilization of a nation is 
fs determined by the extent of its intrinsic creative power 
and independent faculty to advance the status of its settled life, 
it is, nevertheless, an inescapable fact that the beneficial and 
healthy influences of alien thoughts and cultures help it a great 
deal to insure its progtessive advancement. Put differently, 
it means that outside contacts and intercoutse, which invariably 
tesult in the appropriation of excellent things, enable a nation 
to attain continual cultural improvement and elevation. This is 
patticulatly so in the case of an insular nation like Japan: Those 
Japanese scholats of the Tokugawa period who maintained that 
the introduction of Buddhism and Confucianism did mote hatm 
than good to Japan and even advocated their wee in 
otdet to revive purely Japanese culture were, indeed, la Sige 
under a misapprehension, for they neglected to Ser ‘i 
immense benefit to be dervied from the nationalization o 2 e 
good points of alien thoughts and cultures. Our present He . 
doubtlessly tematkable, has been attained, et oe 
all along Japanized such alien thoughts and cultura 
as ate helpful to our national enrichment. 


i i jon j entich 
The inclination to assimilate things foreign in order to 
t trait of out national character. 


blind or unrestrained admiration 
5 to seek know- 


with a view to 
If we assimilate 


his assimilative trait is not a 
for things foreign ; it is a quality which urges © 
ledge from any quarters, internal or external, 
facilitatin g the growth of out national culture. 
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certain foreign things which we consider worthy of assimilation, 
we do so in out own way compatible with our national polity and 
cultural tradition. The main characteristic of Japanese civiliza. 
tion may be sought in the fact that it firmly maintains out nationa| 
spitit, and yet remains highly progressive and comprehensive. 
It is a gift of the Japanese people to absorb ideas, thoughts and 
cultural and scientific elements from all over the world and 
fuse and unify them into their national system. French author 
Michel Revon in the introduction to his Histoire de I, 
Civilization Japonaise says : 

With her resplendent civilization, China offets ample data for histor- 
ical studies, but Chinese civilization has remained unchanged for thirty 
centuries. Korea appeals much to us by retaining her primitive state 

_ of culture, but the meagerness of accurate materials for study makes it 


impossible to clarify the mysteries of her cultural development. As 
for Japan, her history indicates that the Japanese a 


East and West, without losing the 
et 


_ In order to digest both Oriental and Occidental. civiliza- 
tions and combine and unify their vatious elements upon the 
basis of our characteristic culture, thete must be an unshakable 


our Emperor-centric way of ]j 


tee Same. process which may be regarded rathet 
Sy ha “a — 48 calligraphy and pictorial att intto- 
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the Japanese taste. The main ptoblem in the Japanization of 
foreign cultutes is, in the final analysis, to. modify what is 
opposed to the genius of our national polity and make it part 
and patcel of our civilization. : 

In discussing this problem, all alien thoughts introduced 
into the country should be made the object of study ; but in 
this article we shall deal mainly with Buddhism and Confucian- 
ism, the Japanization of which is behind the ‘ale chee 
of our thought, as well as our cultural forwardness. For al- 
though European thoughts have played an outstanding nett 
in the growth of modern Japan; they are still in ong ‘ 
Japanization with many of theit elements not yet wholly ipete : 
Of coutse, it is undeniable that even Buddhism and ome 
fucianism have not in some tespects yet been ne é 
Japanized ; still, on the whole, they have bas ate pia 
into the fabric of Japanese culture, with the result file see 
has now devéloped what may be called Japanese Bu sei 
Confucianism—a development which exemplifies out na 
zation of Oriental thoughts. Of 

It goes without saying that Cofucianism had eandee” 
tremendous influence on the moulding of pee ie iaviees 
thought. What is noteworthy in this regard is as . 
in the case of Buddhism; it was adopted by ala neo 
in quite a chafacteristically Japanese way- Meer er miera 
teen-atticle Code” framed by Prince Sho = Oy es 
Written law in Japan comprises Seton Oe ile 
upon Confucianism; the active assimilation 0! oe ederkion Ef 
and theit execution in a Japanese way ate seen * ositive Japani- 
the “ Taika Reform Constitution.” SS Pee rtieion 
tition of Confucianism was not achieved “of tional structure 
of thedretical: Shintoisim,and the theory fh times there 
in the middle ages. Nevertheless; even sa SS egg webs 
Was already a manifestation of a basic attitu OF han caatonat 
flements in accordance with the ee cs times. For in- 
cane Hush it Was Ot to eg ordination in Confucianism 
Stance, if the conception of heaven's of 
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had gained mote influence, it might have developed into te- 
volutionaty ideas. Up to the Nata period, the culmination of q 
rematkable or auspicious event was frequently made an occa- 
sion for general amnesty, remission of taxes or granting of court 
tanks, if not for the change of the era name. This indicates 
that the Japanese scholats in those days were metely keen on 
learning Confucian rituals. They never dreamed of con- 
sideting heaven’s will in its ultimate relation to the ideas of 
revolution. Particularly clear is this in the attitude they took 
towatd Mencius. 

It is well known that among the Confucian classics Mencius 
sets forth the ideas of heaven’s will and revolution with the 
gteatest emphasis. Conscious that those ideas were incompatible 
with our national polity, in which loyalty is regarded as an ab- 
solute virtue, the Japanese in those remote days had already 
made an exception for Mencius. In the Taiho statutes, the 
tegulations for education give the list of text-books to be used 
in colleges. Mencius alone is left out of the list; which includes 
all other Confucian classics. This attitude was maintained till 
later times. Toward the end of the Muromachi period, when 
Chinese classics were imported in large quantities, there was still 
a disinclination to bringing over Mencius. Even in the Yedo 
petiod, when the study of Mencius became mote popular, we 
often come actoss views against it. In Stray Notes of Keirin, 
author Morishima-Churyo says: “Although Mencius is an 
excellent book, it fails to please the Gods of Japan, for it is 
traditionally said from of old that a boat catrying the book from 
China is sure to be wrecked on the sea.” One-of the most 
Se ait Bae eee ist Shohin who, while reading Men- 
clus. with his disciples ‘without much Consciousness about its 
contents, was gtadually awakened to the difference of the Chinese 
Bagel eget ag = work from that of lene 
structure, isi eo — i eee eeations 
ms The nihilistic ideas of Taoism derived 
(OF Lao-tse and Chuang-tse 


ftom the philosophy 
‘came another problem in the in- 
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ttoduction of Confucianism. Although the Japanese attitude 
toward such ideas was after all critical, considerable evidence 


‘of theit influence is found in our ancient literature. For ex- 


ample; in ‘K waifooso, an anthology of Chinese poems from the 
Ohmi petiod to the middle of the Nara period, we come upon 
lines with nihilistic ideas of Taoism, The Mannyoshu has 
thirteen poems in praise of wine by Otomo-no-Tabito, which 
apparently show the influence of the “ Seven Wise Men in the 
Bamboo Grove,” and ate often severely criticized by sctupulous, 
noble-spirited readers. ‘The poem, “Bring Back the Stray 
Mind,” also in the Mannyoshu, composed by Yamano-uyéno- 
Okura, is most typical of such verses What matks the Japa- 
ese adoption of Confucianism may be said to consist mainly in 
the development of the ideas of moral administration : sis 
tendency appeared on the foreground with the formulation o 
the “ Seventeen-atticle Code” by Prince Shohtoku, but really 
active Japanization of Confucianism is observed, as Hee 
eatlier, in the development of theoretical Shintoism and t ; 
theory of national polity in later ages. The seen! ieee 
ptecepts, especially the injunctions concerning — 
spitits of ancestors as an indispensable social and moral v. a 
in family life, came to be assimilated into spew - 
because they were found entirely in accotd with Jap 
ideas. oe 

In the case of Buddhism, the process of SS . 
quite different from that of Confucianism, oe t “peo 
the Buddhist docttine may be said to be entirely 1» ees 
With out national constitution ot out national ane ae 4 
of coutse, the fundamental Buddhist virtues such “9 oe a. 
modesty and self-sacrifice hold good among 303 oe alistic ai 
doctrine itself is essentially antisnationalstt a pee : fe; 
Vocating absolute equality of men 5 Bae < characteristic 
and for that reason it is basically opposed oa arp ground that 
thought, Some may question this opinic® © ovana, Bud- 
the elements mentioned belong to ee ene ana Buddhism 

hism, and that they ate not included in y 
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which is professed in Japan. Still the fact remains that Hi. 
nayana Buddhism at one time exercised no small amount of 
influence on Japanese religious life. Originally, the Buddhist 
docttine was propounded to make people cultivate the spirit 
of denying worldly existence ; but in Japan it was taken in as q 
teligion entirely in favour of eatthly life, and thus it was made 
to conform to our mentality. 

The Japanese people, being somewhat tealistic, are not 
necessarily imaginative. Shintoism, their indigenous faith, has 
no distinct conception of the future world; it aims solely at 
weal in actual life. Its idea of future existence does not imply 
the life after death, but the actual world of posterity, which is 
the extension of self. So in adopting Buddhism the Japanese 
chiefly took in its elements as a teligion of invocations for earthly 
existence and have developed it as such. This was particularly 
notable in the early days. As a ptoof may be mentioned the 
faith in Yakushi-butsu (Healing Buddha) and Kanzéon-bosatsu 
(Goddess of Mercy), and the wotshipping of them in order to 
feceive blessings in this life and to temain free from illness. 
Yet the adoption of Buddhism as a teligion for the invocation 
of earthly weal was secondary. It was primarily fostered as a 
teligion for safeguarding the State, though such was not the 
object of true Buddhism. «In China, however, there was a 
tendency to believe in it as such, but the Japanese wete not 


y got the State-safeguarding 
tiptures and altered the defence 


| the Shiténnoh-ji ‘Temple, of 
to be mote exact; Konkoh-myo Shiténnoh Gokokuji, at Na 


Sone er Of his Ptayer was to insute the peace 
Pee et RCN DSi tha oss : 


© Buddhist services held frequently from the Asuka 
Bo 
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riod to the Nata petiod were aimed. at the’ invocation of 
ribet peace and safety. Hence, in practice Buddhism had 
by that time already become a religion for safeguarding the 
ae but the tenet was introduced from China, That of our 
own had not developed until the Heian petiod, when the Budd: 
hist doctrine was founded on the conception of national safe- 
guatd, and the new sects of Téndai and Shingon were established 
with purely Japanese principles. The features of these two 
sects as Japanese Buddhism ate that each of them has a tenet 
espousing the protection of the State and adwocationg cael 
fot the Imperial House, and that the latter has epers afl 
worldly doctrines. On the other hand, such pfincip at 
not included‘ in the Johdo and Johdo-Shin sects of Buddhism 
which arose in the middle of the Heian petiod and grew = 
popularity from the end of the epoch to the iets pee 
From the standpoint of Japanese Buddhism, the d ic ge 
sect is fat and away the most typical. It was originally a pene! 
the Téndai sect.and, as the latter was founded as a eee ue 
ing national safeguard, it is no wondet that the Nic iasesieet 
should tetain the same feature. One cannot also soe sag 
influence of the times. Even the Zen sect of we Se 
is undoubtedly: super-nationalistic, as judged from 


isal ionalistic 
by Yeisai as anationa 
ae Ld amie 4 the age. Particularly 


e strained telations 
the Mongol 


: iddhatma Pundarkia 
mainly grounded on the Hokékyo (SHC. Nichirén 


Sutta), this sutra is not its sole anes oe q in this con- 
Sect entirely adheres to it. It should eas Sutras for the 
nection that the scripture is one Sedat a why the Nichitén 
Defence of the State,” and this is the _ éndai sect. Nichi- 
tenet is more nationalistic than that of the ** of his writings, 
t€n’s nationalistic ideas may be traced pe ‘Ankoku-ron. His 
Of which the most representative! is Ress 
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principle of ** Japan above all other countries ” is related to hig 
idea of “ Japan is divine land.” By placing the Hokékyo 
sutra before all others, he sometimes put forward fallacies which 
ate hardly worth treading, but by laying stress on his idea of 
“Japan is divine land,” he contributed to the growth of a4 
Buddhism highly characteristic of this countty. 

The expression Shinto (way of the Gods) was especially 
used to distinguish it from the terms Judo (Confucian way) 
and Butsudo (way of Buddha). Although these Japanese 
words have do or to (way) in them, the “way ? in Shintoism 
is of different signification from that in Judo or Butsudo, 
Judo signifies the “way” preached by the sage Confucius, 
and Butsudo the “way” set forth by Lotd Buddha. The 
“ way ” in Shintoism does not even mean the “ way ” preached 
by the Gods. Ancient or pute Shintoism is not the teachings 
of the Gods, but a system of practices by adhering to which the 
people believed in; revered, trusted to, and held festivals for 
their deities. The scholars of the Yedo petiod expound that 
the acts of the Gods ate their silent teachings. Thus Shintoism 
was otiginally the ‘ way of the divine land whete people ate fot 
no talk but all deed,” and had in it no elements which can be 
put in the same category as those in Judo or Butsudo, In the 
middle ages, however, Shintoism atose with a similar significa- 


tion to the lattertwo. It isin the shaping of medizval Shinto- 
ism that the development of Confucianism and Buddhism in a 
chatacteristically Japan 


ese mannet can be recognized. 

The first instance of medizeval or theoretical Shintoism is 
hintoism; as set forth in Shinto Gobusho 
In brief, these volumes theorize on the 
ods to whom the two Grand Shrines of 
- As they atgue about the character of the 
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pilosophies. Owing to the development of Buddhist philo- 
: hy, some Shintoists felt dissatisfied with the lack of a theoreti- 
sii Ea daion in Shintoism, and they were more directly inspired 
‘ shape theotetical foundation by Confucianism, especially 
i of the Sung school, which is highly philosophical, The 
timary object of Isé Shintoism, which was given impetus by 
Buddhist and Confucian philosophies and comprised ir gigi. 
of Chinese and Buddhist. thoughts, consisted in ace pe 
supremacy and augustness of the two Gods, Kunitokotachi- 
no-Kami and Améno-Minakanushi-no-Kami. 

The unbroken Imperial Line and unique telations peti 
the Emperor and the subjects are the two sides of ne an Ey 
same thing; and in the consciousness of this fact lies the co 4 
ception of our national polity, which is of remote ofigin. 4 
must be admitted that the conception was already all 
by the ancient Japanese who traditionally handed Oe 
sacted edict declaring that the Imperial Throne ~ 1s coeva Nee 
heaven and earth.’? This cognizance or consciousness ee 
national polity, arising as it did from aemipe De teaae 
tion, was not necessarily developed with the aid o ee i 
some of whose elements wete either found des iy 
itteconcilable. _ At the same time, it must be temem eee ti 
even those elements of Confucianism which ene preg 
ty never played the leading, but metely a aha: eA cention 
Propagating our national polity. In ae a upon the basis 
of our national polity was formed and nuttu Ses athe: 
of the facts regarding the founding of out a Sate pnd 
quent historical events, and that the ee Tot no oe 
filial piety in Confucianism lent meee 8 Pe taceps 

It was, however, not until the middle ag 


ht and 
: ; 3 a system of thoug 
tion of national polity came to foe Such an achievement 


the foundation of a principle ot doctrine. ‘onal history and 
tiona. 
may chiefly be attributed to the study of 12 al side, it was 


: ractic 
tothe vicissitudes of the times. me ie may have been the 


Kinet fucianism, the i é-Chikafusa 
We oy Gr pee The views of Kitabatak usa 
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On our national polity, particularly in respect of. its august. 
ness, reflect the ideas of Confucianism. His Jinno Sho-toh-kj is 
regarded as the first book to advance the theory of national 
constitut.on ot polity. Whether or not it was written with a 
positive intention of clarifying our national polity, at least 
there is no doubt that he intended to enlighten the people by 
defining the relations between the Emperor and the subjects. It 
is evident that in construction the work is based upon Confucius’ 
Ch'un Ch'in (Spting and Autumn), while in spirit it owes much 
to Chu Hsi’s T°ung-chien Kang-mu. It may thus be seen that 
Confucianism played an important part in the formation of the 
theory of our national polity. Recounting the relations between 
the Throne and the Three Imperial Insignia and asserting Japan 
to be a country ruled over by the Emperor of unbroken lineage 
and marked by absence of tevolution, Chikafusa emphasizes 
the serenity of our national structure in contrast to India and 
China and endeavours to make clear the unique relations between 
the Empetor and the subjects. His atguments ate grounded 
on indigenous historical facts and are not necessarily indebted 
to Chu Hsi, and yet it cannot be denied that he owed his motive 
of writing the book and his conception of duty to the sovereign, 
Which fotms the essential spirit of the wotk, to the influence of 
this Chinese scholar of the Sung Dynasty. 


which followed Chikafusa’s work 


t naturally 


Ment of Japanese Confucianism. 
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the Way ofthe King.” Both of them for these opinions can 
not be said to have grasped rightly the conceptional uniqueness 
of out national polity. Although they treat of the “ perfect 
virtue of the Emperor,”’ they do not dwell on the cortesponding 
virtue of the subjects—loyalty. However, they explain that 
the benevolent rule of the successive Emperors forms an es- 
sential, part of our national structure. In this connection, 
we must not overlook the rdle which the Confucian conception 
of the ‘‘Kingly Way,” that is, the “ Rule of Justice,” played 
in the shaping of the theory of our national constitution ot 
olity. 

: The rise of the Mito school of leatning not only promoted 
the development of the conception of relations between the 
sovereign and the subjects, but also contributed greatly 
to the growth of the ideas of national constitution. The spitit 
of the Mito school grew with the research in national history 
statted by Tokugawa-Mitsukuni, and was helped forward by the 
philosophy of Chu Hsi. Therefore, the Mito school can 
be taken as the foremost instance of the development of Con- 
fucianism in Japan. ‘The Mito spirit of national constitution 
was brought to full growth toward the closing days of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate by the post-Mito school under the ae 
age of Natiaki. The theory of national constitution oF ss ee 
developed by Mito scholars denotes the true Japanization a ae 
Confucian doctrine. By taking advantage of the Chinese a 
of the “ Middle Kingdom,” they demonstrated pe la Me 
the true ‘‘ Middle Empire” on grounds of facts : ne 
founding of the Empire and events In out ee : eg 
They tecognized the importance of the precepts oi Se aco 
ties of humanity ” and the five cardinal virtues 1 i a er ient 
doctrine, and argued that “these ate manifested in the he loyalty 
administration of the successive Emperors and sae oe 

Of the subjects to their sovereigns of unbroken ines 

Th the Yedo period, besides the Mito scnoo 


i develop- 
Ww contributed to the 
nn eae noe ne is also the most. notable 
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manifestation of Japanized Confucianism that those who formed 
the propelling force of the loyalist movement in the closing 
days of the Tokugawa Shogunate wete, for the most part, fol- 
lowers of the Mito school ot men who were educated in Con- 
fucianism. Another proof of the far-reaching influence of 
Confuncianism is that in the Meiji eta, although Confucianism 
was not an official religion as in the former period, moral educa- 
tion was practically based on Confucian ethics and has since 
been cattied on with favourable tesults. It is apparent that 
the Japanization of Confucianism and Buddhism, two highly 
important Oriental thoughts, aided Japan to assure her 
national entinchment and cultural advancement. In addition 
to Buddhism, Taoism was inttoduced into our countty in. 
eatly days. It gained some popularity in the Nata period, but 


failed to attain development which may be called character- 
istically Japanese. 


RACIAL MIGRATIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC 


By KENJI KIYONO 


the Pacific basin and the continent of East Asia is due to 
the historical racial miscegenations that had taken. place in the 
temote past. The immigrants, on settling in neatby or distant 
lands, adapted themselves to local conditions, and by inter- 
mattying developed racial mixtures which ultimately led to the 
formation of ethnical stalks of inter-allied character. Especially, 
tacial movements had been brisk from India, China and Mon- 
solia. And owing to repeated intermixtures, the vast area of the 
Pacific became tacially and culturally intertwined long before 
the advent of the Christian eta. But the racial settlements were 
not always peaceful ; in many cases the indigenous peoples “a 
sisted the onrush of the emigtants until they wete shal sachet 
militarily and culturally, and then the fusion—tacial ah io Ese 
—between the two began in a smooth manner. flor to o 
Western penetration into southeastern Asia, the qn oe 
between the different peoples of that area had poral ie 
permanent reality, after having undergone 4 lengthy P 
evolution and readjustment. : 
It is to be ons that the emigrants 1n the nee 
into nearby of distant lands either by crossing the Bho 
ttavelling overland. In other words, overland an 


jal settlements. 

ments were the chief features of pom’ a culture, 
‘or in inte “i 

As the newcomers were supetior 10 e aborigines ; 


. ‘; ne h 

they naturally moulded the life and living of t 6 
and thus ae civilizations and cultutes eve i ae - 
indigenous, While Burma, Thailand ao 


a ethnological affinity discernible among the peoples of 
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petienced overland migrations, the Pacific islands and the Eagt 
Indies witnessed sea movements. Moreover, in the Pacific, 
aside from island-to-island movements, long-distance inter. 
insular migrations took place.’ For example, the aborigines of 
the Caroline Islands frequently moved into the Philippines, and 
the warriors of the Hawaiian Islands, by conducting armed 
expeditions, advanced into the Paumotu Islands. 

The tacial miscegenations among the insular peoples of the 
Pacific, who comparatively temained culturally backward, 
enabled them to profess mote or less identical customs, manneéts 
and habits. In the mainland of East Asia, however, on account 
of the subsequent development of a number of cultures inspired 
by the civilizations of India and China, the growing nations 
displayed certain distinct cultural characteristics which, too, 
finally came to be ingrained in the fundamental structure of 
what can be called southeastern Asiatic culture. And it is 
for this historical reason that the Pacific basin and the continent 
of East Asia have.common cultural and racial telationships as 
their traditional background, even though, following the stabili- 
zation of the Occidental political influence in several countties 
and insular groups, a superficial Sepatationist outlook appeared 
on the surface. Under the impact ‘of the current upheaval, 
not only such a Supetficial sepatationist outlook has disappeared 
substantially, but thete has arisen a new utge to fostet the tradi- 
tional cultural and racial relationships on a teotganized founda- 
tion commensurate with the latest world tendencies. 
subarea Gi at ttn ed wih « 
facilitating Chinese ie eae ht ae _. 
‘acted as communication ai ecidldy sie ss ee ae 
estial Empire.”’ All these toute oo ous apes ios = 
Union; india, Burm, Thailas, S connect China with the Soviet 
petted dee, Anse dand Indo-China, There are also 
Mongolia and: Siberia, espocaly ne eti# and between Inne! 
Outer Mongolia, all of which were enenghem er, ee 
Theaviide the soscalled * a. 


“silk toad *‘made famous by Marco 
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Polo which extends from: Sian, capital of Shensi Province, to 
central Asia by way of Kansu and Sinkiang Provinces along 
the Aorthetn or southern base of the Tienshan mountain range. 
Chungking is now using this toute to obtain wat supplies from 
ouitide, but the quantities arriving are rather smAll. 

When the entire seaboard of China came under the control 
of.lapan, General Chiang Kai-shek intensified the importation 
of wat materials through Indo-China and the newly constructed 
lashio-Kunming highway, known as the Butma toad. As the 
result of a Tokyo-Vichy understanding subsequent to the capitu- 
lation of France, the French Government prohibited the trans- 
pottation of supplies to Chungking via the Indo-China ane 
that is, the Hanoi-Kunming railroad. Thereafter, set se 
thad was intetcepted when British influence was ¢ si 
ftom Butma following the outbreak of the cutrent Pacific war. 
The loss of the Burma toad and the Indo-China tail route, as 
well as the maintenance of water-tight conttol over Se 
eaboard of China by Japan have forced Chungking seis ats zi 
upon the toad links with India and the Soviet Union by ath 
as much wat materials as possible under the existing 
citcumstances. ee 

There are four racial migration 
Tibet to the Indo-China peninsula. 
of the present readjustment in greater 
utilized all of them to obtain supplies from 


routes from Yunnan and 
Until the matetialization 
Bast “Asia, Chungking 
abroad. ‘The first 
' Tn the past, it 


ent in Annam 
Played a significant rdle to: accelerate the settlem 


Idnesian stalk of the 
of'a tacial group closely'telated to the Indon g with the in- 


Let} rryin 
Southein Pacific. ‘The settlers by S emecaite which became 
digenious inhabitants promoted eden culture when the 
an integral part of the subsequent Indo- Cambodia. ‘The civil 
Mon Khmets established theit sway ae ; 


nes 
ahi : : main part of In 
ation that floutished in Cambodia as the Hindu culture, the 


Ankor Wat and 
be controlled 
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by Cathay and in the modern period by France. Though 4 
French possession, Indo-China is mow an active participant 
in the cutrent movement in East Asia. ; 

The second is the Thai migration route. The earlieg 
ancestors of the present Thai race travelled from the Yangtze 
valley to Yunnan Province and ultimately settled down in the 
Menam tegion. These settlers moved further down to form 
the Siamese kingdom, and even spread eastward to settle ‘in 
Cambodia, As the Thai kingdom began to expand, the Thai 
settlets in the south came to be intermingled with the Mon 
Indians of lower Burma. The Thais also developed blood 
telations with the direct Indian settlers and the Mon Khmers 
of Cambodia. Then with the ascendancy of Buddhist culture, 
the influence of India in the life and living of the Thais becarw2 
outspoken. After that came the ontush of Chinese culture, 
with the result that Chinese customs, manners and habits, toa, 
came to be assimilated into Thai life. Notwithstanding all 
the different racial settlements and cultural influences, it must 
be said that the Thai race is mainly responsible for the propaga- 
tion of the Thai kingdom and also. the national culture that 
sprang up through the harmonious digestion of such settlements 
and influences. a, 

The third is the Burma mi 
by the Tibeto 
in the count 
Indo-Aryan s 
the Shan emigrants from Yunnan. On the other hand, as 
the power of the Mon Indians of lower Burma increased, the 
newly developed Burmese race came to b ; 
them, The Indian. settlements 
and inthe south conttibuted j 
) eae 


1 Station route, which was utilized 
-Burmans in their southward movement to settle 


ty. These newcomers afterwards absorbed the 


éettlets in the Irrawaddy valley and to some extent - 
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thereafter, the Burmans came to be affected by the settlement 
of the Chinese in notthetn Burma, as well as by the consolida- 
ion of powet by the Shans, and in consequence, they absorbed 
certa’n elements of Chinese culture and living. In the present- 
day Burma, the influence of both Indian and Chinese civiliza- 
“ions is observable. 

The last is the Assam toute, which meandering along the 
Behmaputta River teaches the adjacent mountainous soa 
of China. In ancient times, racial migrations: thtough t : 
route had not been extensive chiefly because of the geogtaphica 
difficulties encountered. But now Chungking is making use 
of this pathway to obtain wat supplies and, furthermore, it : 
completing preparations to open a motor road, ion ia y 
referred to as the Ledo route, connecting Assam with pgs 
vith aview to transporting war materials. The recent ce O- 
Mmerican entry into Myitkyina and the ee mili ie 
spetations in extreme northern Burma have a ditect a ei 
the question of improving Se ee tes Val 
facilities. In early days, the Hindus ¢ 
ling ovetland ai istee Assam and utilized the Assam route to 
extend Hindu culture to the farthest eastern Tegion- ge er 

In remote times, the Indo-China peninsula st peri a 
had been copiously affected by Indian rotor’ ae nee 
which arrived through two routes. Even Ata ae Sao aie 
penentrated Indonesia came by way of a cas asians 
toute extending from the Ganges valley in aa cdl 
Western Burma was utilized by the Hindu fa Sse 
into the Indo-China peninsula, while theit oes apni ee 
donesia was done by sea either from pani a Bee extlnines of 
Coast of southern India. ‘This panne S etdetecntisl 
Burma, Thailand, Cambodia, Java; Suma ? - aout 

Sele ej Jian civilization is So PtO 
oat Seen soutes in the southern 
~ There are three major racial migration "" may be called the 
pe aa eae cee pare Polynesian toute. 
Uusttalian tou ‘Melanesian codil 
: er cans doar tee Guinea and goes south to ase 
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actoss the Torres Strait. The second begins at New Itelang 
and passing through the Solomons terminates at Caledonia, 
Though the island inhabitants living along this route have been 
practically Polynesianized, they nonetheless retain to some extent 
their Melanesian charactet. The third route covets numerous 
large and small islands in the eastern Pacific. In the east, it 
starts from the Fiji Islands, or the international dateline, which 
forms the eastern border of Melanesia; and reaches Eastern 
Island off the coast of Chile in South America. In the notth, 
it encitcles the Hawaiian Islands and crossing the equator goes 
as far south as New Zealand. 

Polynesia is the most advanced among all the Pacific insular 
groups. Contradictory opinions are current regarding the 
original home of the Polynesians. One version is that they 
came from Halmaheta and the other is that they are the abox- 
gines of the southern Philippines. Inasmuch as there is a te- 
semblance between the cultures of Polynesia and Indonesia, it 
may be said that the Polynesians originally came from some 
whete neat’ Indonesia. In the past, all the three southern 
Pacific migration toutes played no small patt in the propaga-' 
tion of Pacific culture; and now that they ate in the lime- 
light, it seems that theit importance will all the mote be te- 


cognized in the neat future. The Pacific islands seem destined 
to undergo an epochal transformation, 
In the northern Pacific; thete ate two 


migtation routes, one going northward and the other southwatd. 
The former virtually links the Asiatic and American. continents 
via the Bering Strait, a narrow strip of water. Cape Deshnef 
on the Chukchi peninsula faces. Cape Prince of Wales in Alaska 
actoss the: Bering Strait. The latter extends east from the 
southern. extremity of Kamchatka to Cape Alaska through the 
Aleutian Islands. The littoral races of the Bering Sea region 
have siete ea culture ‘peculiat to the locality, a thorough 
aS makes it obvious that racial and cultural 
Se eee erent e0ing. on ftom. Asin int ica since 
the dim past. Scholars ate not RAEN ane as 


principal racial 
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to what, race the American aborigines are akin to. Htdlicka, 
fot instance, though admitting the originality of the American 
aborigines, thinks that they have close affinity with the races 
of southern Asia ot eastetn Asia. 

Almost all the ethnologists interested in North America 
appeat to suggest that the American Indians must have come 
over to the American continent as a full-grown tace ot races 
via the Bering Sea from Asia. F. Graebner and W. Foy point 
out that there was a cultural migration from the southern 
Pacific to South America, though in a much later age, compared 
with the early cultural exodus from Asia into North America 
across the Bering Sea. The conclusion that can be drawn from 
these views is. that cultural migrations had taken place at an 
eatly time from northeastern Asia to North Ametica via the 
Beting Sea, and that subsequently southewestern Asiatic culture 
ttavelled into South Ametica across the southern Pacific, Of 
course, it must not be forgotten that ptevious to such eae 
infiltrations the American continent had developed its own cul- 
ture, though in a primitive form. At the same time, the elat 
that must be borne in mind is that, with the inpodncHonee 
Asiatic culture, the American continent got “ig ote its Le 4 
ptimitivism. Hence, it must be admitted that it is Asia ¥ ip 
kindled the light of civilization in America, 10 Let “ ae 
fact that the Western pioneers centuties later wee o imp 
Occidental civilization to make it what tt 1s today. oe 

The most noteworthy telics of Pacific ie o 
attached arrows, spears and darts. Particular y in ia 
the darts which can be taken as primitive mee oe ac ie 
Weapons wete used for catching big oe ade = peitalsive 
- ee en ae = Pacific from north 
missile weapons. Not only throughout © * Mala archipelago, 
‘0 south and east to west, but on ae h nae weapons 

Otneo, Celebes and the Andaman Islands the 


: ‘ restrictively. 
Wete used extensively and are still eee and formed 
hey made a unique development 10 t ich was intet- 


the salient feature of the eatly Pacific culture whi 
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changed among the races inhabiting the Pacific zone. As q 
natural process, the missile weapons came to be adopted by 
the Ainus of Hokkaido and the people of Japan proper. There 
ate evidences that dart-throwing was introduced into the 
southern Pacific from Japan. There is no disputing that the 
missile weapons originated in different parts of the world quite 
independently. But as these weapons were beyond doubt 
introduced into North America from the Bering area, they 
certainly cast an additional ray on the infiltration of northeastern 
Asiatic cultute into that region. 

Because of the past racial migrations, the peoples of the 
Pacific basin and the continent of East Asia have developed in- 
separable ethnological and cultural relations which ate prompt- 
ing them to cherish a'common outlook, irrespective of com- 
patative differences in intelligence and creative faculty. The 
swift upsurgence of new conditions in this section of the Orient 
has been greatly aided by the traditional racial and cultural 
relationships. Caught in the web of an unprecedented war, the 
Pacific islandets and the peoples of greater East Asia have be- 
come tenewedly conscious of reassetting their own way of 


life as an attempt to recapture their tightful status in the family 
of nations and races. fis Hi 
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MUSIC OF THAILAND 


By KLAUS PRINGSHEIM 


E ate generally inclined to believe that throughout the 
W wotld the music of the peoples has otiginated from 
singing. It may easily be assumed that to satisty his first 
desire for music—namely for expressing his feclings through 
music—the primitive man must have used the instrument na- 
tutally at his disposal; that instrument was his voice. Vocal 
music is undetstood to have evet been the primitive music 
of the peoples, as evidenced by the temple songs of the a 
petiods of Gteek history, as well as by the Vedic hymns hande 
down to posterity from the oldest times of Hindu culture. Yet 
if this is ttue for the ancient Greek and Indian music, we should, 
however, hesitate to say the same of the That, at least Nee 
tegard to that unique att of instrumental music which has se 
standing out for many centuries as an admirable soe ne 
Asiatic cultute, ever being cherished by the Thaias an obj 
of national pride. seas 

Besides ae expression of human feelings 4 eed 
ing, there is another potential soutce of musical a ee 
Covered in the accompaniment provided for by ee aks 
Ments to dancing or whatevet rhythmical moxsasit a eed 
hecessitate efficient time-marking. tn generate Se he 
all the tequitements of teligious ceremonies W ee iene. 
Supposed to have promoted the rise of music in aie 
40 say it in short, melody and rhythm ate the ed ce 
“ements of music. Expressively to saae ii ae the most 
Voice has evet been; and will never cease tO > 


A . : called 
Suitable means); but the task of marking an ee. 
St a sturdier instrument. Incidentally such 4 
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capable of producing noise rather than music, is found to be 
the very oldest of all Thai instruments we have knowledge 
of. This instrument, made of wood, is the “ kroh ;” apparent- 
ly it had been invented to the eid of warning the communit 
against danger and calling tribal meetings. Later, the “‘ kroh” 
was supplanted by a mote bulky instrument which afforded 
to be played on by more than one petson simultaneously, thus 
still mote efficiently serving the purpose of emitting loud sounds 
at public festivals held in the open air. For a long time this 
instrument, called “kong,” was used for marking time in 
classical dances, as had also been its precursor, the “ ktoh.” 

Again, the “‘krong” had to be superseded by another in- 
Strument yet, this time a handier one, the ‘‘ krub,’? which is 
aptly described as a sort of wooden clapper. From it have been 
evolved Such instruments as the “crub sebha” (a pair of cas- 
tanets) and “crub puang ” (multiple castanets); and it is the 
“ctub” from which the insttument most characteristic of 
Thai music is detived—the “+anad” (Thai xylophone). It 
simply consists of a number, ranging from 17 to 21, of “ krubs ” 
put together, each of them being alike a piano key tuned on a 
fixed pitch, so that the whole instrument comprises a set of 
different tones extending over about two and a half to three 


octaves, pitched accotding to the ancient Thai scale. This 
is effectuated by way of varying the thicknéss of the wood 
and of coating the ends of each piece with wax in otdet to 
obtain exactly such musical ‘sounds as requited. 

“That the majority of Thaiinstruments had once been mod- 
elled after those of India; was stated by so great a scholar as the 
late Prince Damrtong Rajanubhal, supteme authority in the field 
of Thai musical teseatch. The same may also be ‘said of the 
bulk of Mhusic instruments still used''in ‘Butma, Cambodia, 
oooath Java and other Countries of that tegion. According 
es Si angitaratnakara, the Indian ' prototypes 
ieee yp} “visions, namely; (1) “tata” (stringed instsv- 
— ); (2) “sushita”? (wind instruments) 3 (3) ‘ avanaddha ” 
(instruments covered with skin) ;. and (4) “ghana”? (insttu 
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Poeng Mang (drum set) 


oe eg 
ad thum (bass xylophone) 


< 


SS a 
Ranad ana ous Lek (iton carillon) 


Khong Wong Yai (grand cite 
Khong Wong Lek (small citcu 


ular set of gongs) 
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ments clapped together to produce sound). The instruments 
of the first and second groups were to be used for playing 
melodies, those of the third for accompanying and those of 
the fourth fot matking time. We have, however, to note that, 
in adopting the Indian pattern, it was but the last group out of 
which the Thai musician has developed the types of instru- 
ments most tepresentative of his art. 

If jt is ttue that man’s voice had proved his fitst instrument 
for expressing his feelings through melody, then it must be 
equally true that, in order to mark time, the very first means 
at hand, so to speak, was no other than using his own hands 
for petiodically clapping them together, as little children like 
to do, and cettainly so without being thought. Again, we may 
refer to Prince Damrong’s contention that tight on from the 
capping of hands the Indian instruments belonging to the 
“shana? group ptoceeded to those made of metal, such as 
cymbals, hand bells and gongs. 

We hardly need to give a desctiption of that instrument so 
familiat to the Orientals, universally knows under the name of 
“song,” or “khong,” as it is habitually spelt by the Thai, holding 
4 pre-eminent position in theit concerted instrumental playing. 
At first, it was being used by them but singly and accordingly 
called “‘ khong dia ;”* later, two of three pieces wete combined, 
thus formingone instrument, named “chong khoo,” of “ khong 
sam bai,” the latter also being known * “khong £a beng: 
By progressively increasing the number of pieces put eee 
eventually the “ thon g wong 2? took shape—4 ie oe 
different “ khongs,” each being pitched in accotd wit Sk : 
hote, so that the metallic sonorousness typical of the ay 
“model could be made full use of by the musician for the sake 
of music in the strictest sense. Indeed, the “khong, eae 
Passed through an evolution similar to that leading oe 
“‘krub ” to the « ranad,” had its merits 2O- any longer reste 
to mete time-marking, but proved capable of, and was mom 
and more used fi ole _« melodies. Whethet this idea of 
Bie eabwe'o e gong for music proper has 


%, 


g the noble timbre of th 
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originated on Thai soil, may remain open to question; for 
gong-sets, called “‘ bonang,” constitute a mainstay of the Tas 
vanese otchestra, the “gamelang,”? too. But at least the cit- 
cular shape of the “ khong wong,” with the player being seated 
in the centre, seems to have been contrived by the Thai musician 
Neighbouring Burma has produced an instrument, or rather 
an instrumental compound of similar structute called “ saing 
waing,” the sight of which would attract evety casual observer 
attending to a Burmese orchestta’s performance. The “ khong 
wong ” consists of a set of kettle-drums hung up on a citcular 
sack and handled from within by one man who throughout the 
the performance would allow no test to pass without te- 

tuning his drums by spreading some paste on their skin. 
eae 2 ee ate three kinds of i khong wong,” 
cal purpose, with their respective ranges 
widely overlapping one another, yet altogether extending over 
three octaves and one-third, or 24 tones. Of these, the uppet 
three-fourths are covered by the “ khong lok,” consisting of 18 
f pieces of “ khong,” whereas upwatd from the lowest tone the 
: | ) up of ot “khong thum” includes only 14 tones. Hemmed 
Bethe yaar ie ome, 
, » till the part of either to a large 


a : ~ Ptoved the most useful member of the 
by sae ee 8 — the latter having been represented only 


yet admit the use of Sa8 a size of Thai orchestras did not 
_ Still there ate other j an one instrument of that kind. 
ing to the famil cf instruments. made of metal belong- 
Ang y ofthe “ ranad,” such as brass carillons (“ ranad 


ck tanad thum lek”). No doubt 
inst ees 
ruments like those have also been used oe times 


of the Th. i att Naas 
— = 2 Ss ote wherein they ever hold a pto- 
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minent position, the technical skill of the Thai ‘‘tranad” 
layers being unequalled as is the delicate charm of the sounds 
io be produced by their instruments. 

Now let us remember that the bamboo-made Thai xylo- 
phone—a percussion instrument, to be sute—is cettainly a 
descendant of that time-martking, noise-producing instrument 
of oldest times, the “ ktoh.” Follow up the development from 
the “ kroh”” to the “ tanad,” and you have, so to speak, the 
evolution of That instrumental music briefly summarized from 
is outset onto the building up of a consummate musical att. 
That evolution can be traced back to remote times prior to 
the founding of the kindgom of Sukhodhai which date spells 
the vety beginning of the history of the Thai nation in aan 
proper. For what has been Thai territory for centuties ha 
once been inhabited by Lawa and other savage tribes the vesti- 
ges of whom time has almost obliterated. And & was just a 
yeats ago that the people calling themselves Thai Nees 
means “ The Free”), after having immigrated from uae Re 
in southwestern China, got tid for ever of the suzerainty 0 
Khmet who had made the eastern basin of the Menam Re 2 
province of their then powerful empire. ae oe ce 
inauguration of the first Thai Dynasty, Thai history ” es 
into four petiods,; each of them heralded in by sa he ae 
founding a new capital. These periods, of unequ > 


4 (1) the Sukhoda petiod, lasting from 1257 Ap. to 13503 () 


e desttuction of the capital 
King’s reign at Dhon- 
bank of the Menam ; 

of Chakri ruling over 

ferred to the eastern 
kok by the founder 


the Ayudhya period, ending with th 
in 1767 ; (3) the short petiod of only one 
buti, opposite Bangkok on the western 
and (4) the period of the Royal House 
Thailand since 1782. with the capital trans 
side of the river on the actual site of Bang 
of the dynasty, King Ramat ena 
| From a el point of views we ae no 
Some ascendancy of India ovet the Thai 10 


ici ments, but 
: he music instrument 
ea, this: may be true not Sean ‘s went along thet own 


even for the music itself. Yet, the That 
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way in developing theit own musical art the independence of 

which, to say it once more, is indicated or rather symbolized 

by its predominant part devolving upon the “‘ ranad.” Beside 

vatious types of “‘ranad.”’ and “ khong wong” as metioned 
4 before, one will find drums of different shape and also such 
: instruments as little cymbals or bells in a Thai orchestra, its 
. bulk consisting of percussion instruments. In addition, one 
can also see some wind and stting instruments—indeed, he 
| could see rather than hear them, since theit contribution js 
| usually disposed of as a mete accessory. Of course, all these 
. chatactetistics of Thai music ate no doubt in sttict contra. 
distinction to out orchestta conception. For, generally in the 
Western style orchestra (such as has virtually become com- 
mon property of all nations), the group of pefcussion insttu- 
ments has only to add some thythmical impetus to the playing 
of the strings and winds. Needless to point out that we find 

3 Such insttuments as a violin or an oboe very well fitted to act, 

, So to speak, in the place of a human voice in beautifully rendet- 
ie ing an expressive melody. Yet it is neither the “ pi nai,” the 
| Thai oboe, nor the two-sttinged “ saw duang ” fiddle, to which 
i the tendeting of the melody uses to be allotted, but as a rule 
q to an instrument of the “ khong wong” category, while the 
| Violin-like and the oboe-like insttuments join with the others 
in simultaneously varying the melody, though they cannot 

vie with the large group of mote colourful, more powerful 


oS Petcussion insttuments. It tests With the latter to impatt 
. to the orchestra that overwhelmin 
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eself reminded of the contrapuntal style ‘of certain sonatas 
i) oncertos of the end of the seventeenth and beginning of the 
if Beth centuries, when our instrumental music had attained 
fal independence of the vocal aid evidently showed some ase 
to ovetemphasize its independence. Anyhow, above all, a 
Western otchestta, as well as any chambet music ae es 
something like a singing body. But Pree ae aes 
prone to say the same of the Thai orchestra ; - pia 
hatdly be tempted to apply boats playing ee ae ta ae 
as “ cantabile ” or ‘‘ esptesivo ” which are to be foun 
in in Western otchestta scores. a a 
o In speaking of Thai orchesttas of today, ‘i Cmte 
Department of Fine Arts in Bangkok that we Hace eee 
in mind. Without going the length of eee Se A 
development which resulted in tts actual Ot ae 
say that it seems somehow to combine the pa Beis 
B aides: and “pe pat," clicky ee several 
changes in the course of its history ext ee 
centuties. Nowadays the “pi pat, ee . ae sill 
percussion and wind players and calle Ea nce ed: 
in use chiefly to provide smaller ne Be sgt mine 
the accompaniment of dances pe ok futon” 
“stand mahori,” having evolved fto 


hmer otigin), 
Sahat e been of K 
(which again is supposed to havi chaaciei with £DE 


. ft : 
pteserved the latter’s comparatively S° vailing. Accordingly. 
drums entitely missing and the strings P™* 


: ing. May 
f £ indoor playing 
it suits very well the various Pe aed from the Ayudhya 


‘ : ies : 
it also be mentioned that for centuti¢ formed by women players. 
petiod the ‘‘ mahori ” used to be.pen tra a group of four, 
Whether or not we would term orches originally had been, 
as the “ mahori,” ot of five, 28 the“ P! Pat rches- 
> PON 
it matters very little. Yet it 18 ae 
tta; it is another to produce a cal teamwo0 
instrument. Apatt from ocho time-honow 
Rational instrument, speaking © re frequently 
to be found in the country still mote. 
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towns and cities. As one of the vety oldest Thai music in- 
struments the playing of which, however, has almost gone out 
of practice, the “chong wong ” attracts our attention. Sim 1 
made of a piece of bamboo, it presents a rather peculiar blendin 
of a wind and a percussion instrument, for to play it, both blow- 
ing and beating ate required at the same time. Perhaps the 


next as regards antiquity is the “can,” which would best be 
described as a sort of teed organ. 


This instrument is vety 
popular particularly with the people of northern and notth- 


eastern Thailand. Even the formation of teed otgan bands 
has come, and is still in vogue; since the use of ten “cans” 
: of different sizes in unison had been introduced by the First 
| Guard Infantry Regiment duting the teign 'of King Rama v, 
genetally known under the name of Chulalongkorn (1868- 
T1910). 
Though the use of Sttinged instruments seems to have been 
entirely introduced from Outside, partly from India, partly from 
China, yet those to be play 


ed by twanging the strings evidently 
became much mote characteristic of Thai music than the violin- 
like ones as mentioned above; they vaty from the monochotd 
oo one-sttinged gourd lute, which teptesents the oldest 
kind of lutes inherited from 


: tited | old India, to the 21-sttinged “ cha 
khe,” a tather weighty instrument which it is necessaty to place 
on the floor in order to play it. 

Japanese “‘ koto,” and, owin 


Special favour with the Thai people. Eventually, we would 
among the petcussion instr 


<< baeet days it plays its presen ll 
‘Cecasions connected srith the nena oe ces = 
ental music has existed in Thailand as an independent 
gr a millenary, that isto say, since about the 
=e © the Ayudhya Petiod. Whereas in still earliest 
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‘mes the playing of instruments, mainly of sttinged ones, had 
as ive the putpose of supplying proper accompaniment of 
also to setve the p Rane ee eed 
ongs, later on the combination of playing and singing simul- 
: Shaaly got entitely out of use. That this had to come one 
find mote than, remarkable, and ptobably he will hear 
aa rent atguments being put forward with a view to explain- 
inetes led in the world’s history of 
ing what seems to be unparalleled in the As 
. Though in our opinion no further teason meed be 
Shee inging forth from the vety essence of 
seatched except that springing forth Irom Ho ae 
Thai music itself, a ptetty plausible one co perhap 
‘ tariti hai language. 
found in the peculiarities of the x 8 cae Le Aen: 
Probably every foreigner ee, to Aa ich the difficulty 
: i imself confronted wi > 
ledge of Thailand will find hims on: adie 
a insurmountable to him, of distinctly ae dh aie 
i uncing the vowels ; for instance, tot the vowe" 
nuances in prono g ‘me to identify as “a 
which we should be disposed each time e may infer the 
eee ee Ae aoe to oe: the 
; i sue from an 
difficulties which might en ung according to, a musical 
Thai words with, and to make them sung ciation. Maybe in 
melody without, damaging : Set ane that would have 
any case it was either the language ge S tnonsibe to keep in 
; x is 
had to suffer ; maybe it proved ne hose of the musician, As 
hatmony the claims of the poet and ee Eee eal up 
a matter of fact, the latter parted with t not say forthwith 
an att of his own. We would, hones he really refrain 
that the composet simply refused, not ver occasion afose. 
ftom. co-operating with the poet ley at all, in such a way 
5 € > F 
But then, ae eee me ne at to have their say by 
that unrestrained by each other bot Thus as a tule that even- 
dint of alternating one with anothet. feature of Thai classical 
tually turned out to be an out Losier was entirely kept apart 
music, and so the playing of eT wa eaied by playing, 28 
from singing, ‘The latter was 09 ss : wait until after the ver 
else it was the orchestta which hac to 


; eciter, as 
singer (ot f 
enabled the ach 
Patt was over, This procedure ) correctly to pronounce © 
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and evety wotd in accordance with the requirements of the 
Thai language, while at the same time the musical ar+ was 
allowed to develap untrammelled by what could othetwise haye 
impeded its sound evolution. 

An immense number of independent musical compositions 
must be supposed to have been heaped up by Thai musicians 
in the afore-mentioned petiod. And those compositions wete 
ever teady at the disposal of every ptoducer to be played 
according to the needs of any theatre play just under perform- 
ance. No fuss was made about a composet’s name, nor was 
his permission to be asked for when his music was to be made 
use of. In a list available in the Department of Fine Arts a 
stock of some 1,200 of those old melodies is registered. ‘“* These 
teady-made melodies are divided into 36 groups. The division 
is made methodically, that is to say, each group of melodies is 
to be used for one particular purpose. 
| of 13 melodies is to be used in the expression of anger, another 
| Stoup of 2x is for the expression of sortow and affliction, 
another group of 4 for the expfession of joy, another group 
| of 7 for the expression of teflection and contemplation, 

another group of 4 for the expression of excitement, etc.” 


(These sentences we are quoting from an article in Siam Today, 
July, 1937, by W. Wichit-Wat 
: general of the De 


For example, a group 


mory of Thai musicians, as ate the tradit 
playing, too. 


to. Gee: Dut to find out the best method how 
feed See eseee at the suggestion of W. Wichit-Wathakan 
ai "US Presidency a committee was formed in 1937 
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sh the noted Thai musician Chen Dutiyang acting as vice-pre- 
tp he latter already having done some highly meritorious 
on coring and fe-writing a number of ancient musical 
. dons Incumbent on that committee has been the task 
Da esisixely and officially reconstructing note by note some of 
oe ld masterpieces of Thai music by using the European 
: itin Moreover, some additional parts as supposedly 
ee, oe bauliyed on the ancient Thai music instruments are 
ae a re ottioned to Western-style ones such as violin 
md ae Pasnelane ‘and meticulous as the committee's 
an ; 


: en 
tocedute was understood to be, it bore bounteous cae me 
Feaul resuscitation of ‘‘Daowadung” (Heaven); 


Ms 
symphonic suite, as we would erm it of the AyuchyE Og 
ge ibe: Royal Symphony. playset ay modem 
Duriyang, the work, fully teston ea kok on the occasion 
means, was heard for the first time in thee 
of the Constitution Fair in December, 193°. Price the Thal 
Yet another trouble seems to lie; abe ns Tn short, the 
system of tones differs widely from the he Pe nn, 
octave is the only interval we have in oe divided into seven 
By the Thai scale the range of one ee us feo Oee Biteieal 
equal parts, each constituting. the fe qual intervals, each 4 
tone to another; and we have twelve = two ‘f semitones ” 
“semitone,” within the space of a ae oe our “ diatonic”. 
being equal to one “ whole tone. ists & seven degrees, as 
scale, for instance of eagae ete offers to the Thai 
does the Thai scale, too, and, ety tone of his system 
musician some feasibility to have ev 


A of out system. 
substituted for by a Se i an outstanding St 
t 
We have, however, to admit ©" 4o composed of fou 
tetistic of Giie seven-tone scale is its bene ee © chee litter’s 
whole tones and two ee os a ue the contraty, oe 
im) ‘ Decale Thai scale. 
import th in harmony 4m ‘tic of the That sca 
‘ porance’ bo ie is the characteristic segesnefertiog 
Otal absence of semitones be, we will see that by waite 
2 hich happens 
ai melodies to the Western syste™ ee 
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tactically the one used nowadays by the Japanese, too) as a tule 


semitones do not occur at all. For genuine Thai music, like 
that of almost all East Asiatic peoples, has been fundamentally 
“pentatonic,” that is to say, only five out of the seven tones 
of the scale are being used in developing a melody, and these 
five ate understood to coftrespond to a set of four “ perfect 
fifths.” Thus it is clear that with the foutth and seventh 
degrees, fand b, entitely missing, there is practically no possibility 
of a semitone’s coming into play. 

Now, in order to compare the various intervals of the Thai 


scale with the corresponding ones of ours, either diatonic or. 


chromatic, let us have the octave subdivided into 84 equal 


‘parts, one tone in the Thai system being equal to one octave, 
_ One semitone in the Western equal to 1/12= 


7/84. Accordingly, 


we may view the cortesponding intervals of either system in 


the following manner : 


Thai system 
(7-tone temperament) 
Second (1 tone)12/84 


Western system 
(12-semitone temperament) 


Minor second (1 semitone) 7/84 

Major second (2 semitones) 14/84 

: : Minor third (3 semitones) 21/84 
Third (2 tones) 24/84 Major third (4 semitones) 28/84 
Fourth (3 tones) 36/84 Perfect fourth (5 semitones) 35/84 


pene ake semitones) 42/84 


Perfect fifth (7 semitones) 49/84 


/84 of an octave, which spells 
in si Again; our ‘ pef- 
mallet than the “ natural fifth” 
“Pythagorais comma,” 


& tantamount to the surplus of 12 “ natural 


enting the Thai fifth, and also that the 


the operatic system of Europe alon 
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petituting of our major second for the Thai second will affect 
f latter interval but very little. Still, it is just these two inter- 
the 


als, the fifth and the second, that prove by fat the most im- 
» Valss 


ottant ones in the realm of pentatonic music. ‘Thus if all is 
id, we comprehend that Thai melody can be transplanted into 
4 Western system with no impaiting effect whatsoever on its 
oe shape. Evidently, the same reasoning would apy oe 
transferting of Japanese pentatonic melodies to ~ “hat a a 
they sound very well, indeed, when executed on : Se samt 
struments tuned according to the Thai seven-tone e a ce 
It is recalled that already under the reign of as mae re ; 
“Sasa one i: fae ere : oe oes 
aiisiciin) Westean fashion. <Uy te large, another sttide 
toward rejuvenating the national music at larg le hen tot 
ade in the same direction at about the same time, ‘% 
Bees time a number of veritable songs with oe gee 
ally written for being set to music, wele Lae eee 
Natis,an artist of manifold accomplishmen's ides statesman. To 
besides having been highly fesperted as any6 hal evolution that 
hima great deal of credit is due ae ce its next stage. 
since has taken place in the field ee ea Prince Naradhip, 
being inseperably connected with the na the musical composi- 
who devoted a major part of his life to the ancient music of 
tion of stage plays by dint of modernizing 


yed for introducing 
1S hein meer te >. distinctly national lines. 


umber of quite new sone? 
5 of late been inaugurate ; : 
et’s name unknown while 


Yet with the spread of a large : 
avety new era of Thai vocal music h . 
The old custom of keeping 2 compos h. The compositions of 
using his work has been dispensed Wit). | popularity, for 
W. Wichit-Wathakan have gained pane att of vocal 
thtough them the foundation of 2 new e. the people were 
music has been laid. But at the initial sa Or os, and 
Somewhat reluctant to reconcile gees ae music) ot “ pleng 
fven called them “ pleng fatang Sa 


det- 
e the people ua 
Sako] ? (cosmopolitan music). But one 
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stood that these songs represented a go-back in modern form 
to the very style of pre-Ayudhya days, when it had been estab: 
lished as the customaty way to have both the melody developed 
along with the words and the singing accompanied by the 
playing of instruments, they began to be highly appreciated, 
Mention may be made of Wichit-Wathakan’s “‘ Duangchan” 
(The Moon), a very melodious composition, indeed. Most of 
his songs constitute altogether the musical mainstay of the operas 
written by him, with the plot of each featuting some dramatic 
episode of Thai history. His operas have been presented on 
the stage of the Silpakotn Theatre, situated in the premises of 
the National Museum near the Royal Palace and closely af- 
filiated to the School of National Dance and Music that was 
created by the Department of Fine Atts in 1934. Tete is no 
toom here for enlarging upon the unique merits of the Thai 
dance which is really a consummate language of the hands— 


of the hands tather than of the feet—the meaning of each » 


movement being cleatly understood by the Thai audience 
without any recourse to verbal explanation. The advancement 
of this highly intricate, and most attractive, att is being taken 


special cate of by the authorities of the School of National 
Dance and Music. 


. Today, the music of Thailand, by endeavouring to condi- 
tion itself to the te 


: he request of the times, is undergoing a commend- 
able Ofientation ; in fact, Thailand is steadily developing 4 
modern music by blending it with that of the West in het ow2 
way, and by reattanginge the classical songs and tunes in 4s 
up-to-date a manner as petmissible, of course without imparting 
their inherent charm and characteristics. The popularity of the 
traditional insttuments along with the urge to take the fullest 
see e ee instruments and musical att and science 
= ae Reach, het earnest desire to elevate and enrich 
Wee Chivnew decoe ee and better national scale than hithet- 
cao te EW. ai music, both vocal and instrumental, 


ney Mistinaely, Xptesses the country’s a and modet- 
eet ; Ys 


and yet somewhat cong 
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NEW CURE FOR OPIUM ADDICTs 


By KENJI TADENUMA 


O’ all the drug habits, pethaps by far the most vicious js 
opium-smoking. Following what is. generally called 


the Opium War, the opium-smoking habit spread so tapidly 


in China that very soon it emerged as a chronic national evil 

It was only when the League of Nations sponsored a natcotic 

ptohibition moyement that an anti-opium drive was launched 

in China with a view to eradicating the habit in gradual stages; 

but, as it was more ot less exploratory in nature; the results 

obtained were necessarily experimental. Some time after that, 

although endeavours were made to intensify the drive, such 

endeavours Ptoved limited primarily on account of the lack 

ae of ptoper curatives and scientific facilities and secondarily due 
to the disinclination of the addicts to reform themselves. In 
the meantime, scientific researches began to be conducted in 

Japan to devise a highly efficacious remedial treatment. The 

tesults obtained therefrom were Promptly placed at the disposal 

of Manchoukuo, and thus Japan demonstrated that she ws 


he very much alive to the teality of conttibuting her. share to the 
coe ; extirpation of the drug-taking vice, 

oe ae the anti-opium drive in Manchoukuo is progressing 
according to schedule, setious efforts, at the same time, ate 


bei : ; - 
ack n. in pacified China by the Nanking Government 
oa 


apanese authorities to stamp o 
ep ares ut the scourge by curing 
addicts. In this connection, R oe. 
| ee eeat is being conducted not only on 4 
are but also on a humanitarian basis. The 
2 ‘ominent Japanese medical me 
€ results obtained by the 


the most noteworthy fact is — 
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tend to show that it is not impossible to combat the narcotic 
habit. The data gathered by them reveal that narcotism can 
be checked when appropriate medical cate is taken to minimize 
the reactions caused by the withholding ofthe drug. Of coutse, 
x is admitted that chronic poisoning caused by the use of nat- 
cotics is not ‘easy to cure, and that is why most of the curative 
methods ate not yielding completely satisfactory results. Not- 
withstanding that, it is gratifying to note that the latest cute 
devised in Japan is proving extremely beneficial to the telief of 
natcotic poisoning. 
Quite apart from narcotic poisoning caused by the smoking 
of opium, there are a vast number of chronic cases of narcotic 
poisoning resulting from the habitual injection of morphine, 
cocaine and other drugs for the relief of the pain caused by 
gastro-enteric troubles, chololithiasis and gynecological diseases. 
In such chronic cases the genetal symptoms obviously are 
quickened pulse without any change in tespiration, eae 
low blood pressure and malnutrition. A person affected thus 
develops wasting with a livid face and suffers from ven 
dry skin; dimmed eyes and disinclination fot see | fe S 
showing such defects as impediment in speech and is ee 
disability for mental and physical labour and moral imbect : s 
It will, therefore, be observed that narcotic poisoning cee E 
by the injection of drugs is as dteadful as that produ y 
opium-smoking. , 
When oe is withheld from 4 spt oe 

narcotic poisoning, he invariably develops t10s are 
that are known in the medical language 48 Ape a ‘abilit 
toms.” ‘ecomfott, restlessness an Lapuity 

ms.” These ate mental disco : id fits, tremors, 
to excitement followed by melancholia, feat, CO ee 
Yawning, perspiration and shedding of ae and in those of 
Voluntary spasm occuts in the facial musc flexive he bitterly 
the limbs, and when the movement becomes f° dministration 
Co i : his moment, the aaminist® & 

mplains of acute pain. At t lief; but when tts ef. 
of a narcotic brings about a temporary 7° car, Immediately, 
“ects Wear off the abstinence symptoms ae 
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his craving for opium becomes vehement and he be 
procure it one way or the other. As he goes on increa 
| daily dose, he becomes more and mote affected with po 
' which ultimately makes him a regular invalid. 
For treating chronic cases of natcotic poisoning, whether 
they may be due to habitual opium-smoking ot developed 
through the injection of narcotics for alleviating internal com. 
plications and disorders, there ate three ptincipal remedial 
* methods. They are, treatment by gradual decrease in the nat. 
cotic dose administered, abstinence treatment and medicinal 
treatment. The last-named comprises the administration of 
insulin, iodine and vatious forms of hormone; particulary of 
spermatin. It also includes substitution; stimulation, sustained 
sleep and self-serum treatments. Each of these temedial 
methods has its own merits and demerits, and none of them 
can be practised with infallible effects. In this regard, it must 
be specifically noted that Japan has devised a new cute for nat- 


Cotic poisoning, the complete curative efficacy of which is being 
shown in the manner opium addicts ate being permanently cured 
in Manchoukuo and in the Chinese territory under the jutis- 
ris diction of the Nanking Government. 
bis Dr. Yoshio Sakai, chief of the Koh-a Medical Institute 
i attached to the Dohjin-kai, after cattying on teseatches in the 


treatment of narcotic poisoning for several yeats from 1929 
finally succeeded in devisin 


gins to 
Sing his 
lsoning, 


causes of chronic ‘poisoning 


h s taken in the human system 
the accumulation of such drugs or substances in the body 


a being discharged out of it. Especially in the case 
he found the power of adhesion to the cerebrum 
Tvous system e 


" tecognized duly. It is now 
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poisoned organs would become normal. So he decided to 


use glykuton acid, which is made from the liver and which i 
combining with all poisonous matters and other nae 
substances in the body carry them into the urine. To this aci 
he added thick dextrose liquid in order to invigorate the Das 
and prevent its failure, which often occuts in chronic cases a 
natcotic poisoning owing to extreme undemoutishment an 
resultant loss of power to bear the pain caused by meena 
symptoms. Then he added bromide to the mixture tape 
view to soothening the netves and thus relieve the oe . i 
by the appearance of abstinence symptoms. In A ee vee ue 
ptepated a special veinous injection solution, w ee bes 
devised as to utilize the action of nascent ee = ae 
the new injection I.M., and it was applied ee cane 
Narcotic Asylum of the Japanese Mettopo ie " Sy 
day the inmates treated with IM. numbere : plea ig 
the average treatment for each patient came uP 


than five days. At the end of this short treatment period every 


patient was cuted completely without feeling the pain caused 


by abstinence symptoms. co cacurmeracied alte notice 


ochal cute of Dr. Sak (eas 
of eee of Nations, at whose bande ce eae 
Police in 1936 formally submitted a howe Ok Ae prolongation 
the tesults to be obtained by using IM. China Affairs Boatd 
of the China affair, when the now see was fully tecogniz- 
was established; the achievement of Dr. Sa 


ion of that board 
through the recommendation 0 a 
ae pale ‘medical expert fof eae oe me 
addicts mae Department of Intetio! ‘ yaa of the Central 
ment and concurrently chief of the opium dies Racked 
Hospital at Nanking. Besides treating oe about soo chronic 
seth. I.M., he conducted en Lesa and succeeded in 
Sa guls tee oe ae On account of es een 
cuting them within a forta’g cacy of I.M. came to 


: ive eff 
accomplishment, the high paseche d as a most powerful 
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cure fot opium addicts. 
Recently, the writer of the present article and his Chinese 
assistant Dr. Yang-teh made inquities into I.M. to detetmine 
its cutative powet for different kinds of poisoning. They used 
IM. for treating cases of poisoning by such narctorics as 
morphine, pavinal, narcopon and othets and also for chronic 
poisoning by alcohol. The patients were allowed to take 
gtadually smaller doses of the drugs they had been using or 
alcohol, so that they might not feel actuely the abstinence symp- 
toms which cause the greatest difficulty during the treatment 
petiod. Amazing as it may seem, complete recovery was at- 
tained four days at the earliest and ten days at the latest without 
any further necessity of drugs or alcohol and without any by- 
effects. These tests established that LM. is also exttemely ef- 


sonnets externas ihieniidinsiasiqitetaicallindinentiindAinanee xesidioaly 


and alcohol. Moreover, it was found 
the tobacco habit. 


After having thoroughly investigated the speedy curative 
power of I.M., the writer of the present article and Dr. Yang-teh 
began to make reseatchs on the relations between the quantities 
3 _ of narcotics discharged into the utine and the tutn for cute in 
i the treatment of chronic poisoning. It is well known that 
4 When men and animals continue to take drugs they became habi- 
tuated to them. In regard to the Stowth of the drug habit, 

however, thére are vatious theories, ‘Concerning the channel 

through which a drug is discharged, th 
was advanced in the Pp 
_ advocated forcefully. 
ate no definite views 
© the urine when 


equally effective for curing 


15 6ilil tebe icietenenaersprerniipgio 


tand his assistant found 
on in the process of curing 


1 into the quantitative variations 
waen the drug habit was removed 


ective in curing posioning by morphine, pavinal, narcopon 
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by venal injection of LM. Thus a definite attempt was made 
by them to explain the tutn for cute. 5 orth Heit 
In order to determine the quantity of narcotic ejection in 
the utine, the writer and his assistant employed Dr. Deckert S 
process made public in the Deutsche Medizinische Wochenschrift, 
No. 20, 1936. As a result, it was found that during the treat- 
ment of opium poisoning the patient, who had been he ie 
opium priot to the the administration of I.M. injection, disc ae 
ed it more; and in many cases, in which there had ee oh 
charge before the treatment, such discharge through the aes 
commenced after the administration of I.M. injection. es 
invalids who ceased to eject opium through the eee 
days after the beginning of the treatment and a : : pas 
symptoms disappeared at a ey ae mee pe : = y ait 
in a short space of time; whereas those # | apie 
during the treatment period began to : oo ee es 
symptoms and seemed not to be cure de Cee une 
who wete clinically found cuted with all abs oe 
disappearing still continued to discharge eee aes 4S 
On the whole; however, the gteater part 0 4 oe ate Saat 
disappeared in all cases when, after I.M. inj - fe 
to be discharged into the urine. In a nied 
writet and his assistant concluded that, ee ae Spian 
opium is discharged out of the body throug ? 


poisoning is cuted. : 
Next, the writer and his assist 


Be ge ae poe eae geul injections of dextrose 
mentioned treatment, adminis 


in the end, to 

liquid; at first 100 to 80 cc pet aay ae sebiogs caused a 

tty dacthes method of treatment. The ‘é Mf opium, that is 

tapid reduction in the ae ieee ke the second and 

to say, the quantity was pclae we day, on which the drag 

f the treatment. +n ‘dol with the object o 

2 eae it was Gate i cea lee ee In this 

jati pearance Of abs _J.M. injection, 
eas es cae too, as in the case of 


ant, while determining the 
h the kidney as in the above- 
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the desite for the drug on the part of the addi 

e or th ict wa 
within three to ten days, but in some cases Bicuihed tom i 
a feeling of langour remained for a comparatively longer Ne 


Case No. r Patient: male; age 33; miner. Indirect cau 4 
. . . . ; ° se of oisonn : 
chololithiasis. Morphine used for three years ; the rate of een a ak y 
dose not known. Cured after 23 days’ treatment. 


tion. In most cases only on the last day of the treatment, th 
is, when the drug was teplaced by spamidol, abstinence : i 
toms wete noticed; but within twelve hours they ace 
disappeared. It may be mentioned that the suse te i 
a obtained bear a relation to the atmospheric ope 
= ~ _ oe in spting or summer it is compatatively easy 
ee poisoning, while it is rather difficult to do so 
Cu Seas He veinous injection of thick dextrose 
“Snes ux betwen the cellular tissues and blood, 
“nee ) : eeonniee in the tissues exude into the 
= aee see = through the kidney it is ejected from the 
os eae The seriousness or slightness of 
chee aks ae ged from the quantity of the narcotic 
gh the urine.. The veinous injecti 
a ous injection treatment 
“a ane ane e discharge of the naroctic stops 
ae Cice: - it a be said that the patient has been 
| ect s will, therefore, be observed that the eli- 
HS portance i mulated opium from the body is of prime im- 
i ce in conducting the cutative treatment : ee: 


The new cute for op} i : 
going can also be ae oe sees 


‘In treatip Fee 
eit goes withoe nenne>, 00. it is equally 
; ~~e Without saying that the new cure 


Doses of 
Treat- morphine Doses Total q 
ment (M)and of 1M. amount Judg- 


petiod spamidol injected of urine ™°Pt 
(S) injected 
ist day M.20.0cc 80cc 480 cc (+) 


and ,, M.20.0 120 1,050 (+) 


3rd ,, M. 20.0 120 350 (+) 
4th ,, M.20.0 120 280 (+) 
Ati, 5. 12:0 _ 120 430 (4) 


S; 4.0." 66 250 (+) 


mh 5, 5. 6.0. 60 aa (HF) 
Se 2G: AC 300 (+) 


18th day as 20 ~—-—«1, 460. Gy 


40 Goo (+) 
= 40 aso. (aks 
— 40 1,200 (—) 


Abstinence symptoms 


General abstinence symp- 
toms appeared. : 
Languor in the whole — 
body ; was in a lethargic 
cofdition, with yawning, 
vomiting (twice) and 
diarrhoea 


39> 


Acute pain in the stomach, 
vomiting (once). 

Quiet sleep by taking nar- 
cotic draught, felt strain 
in the abdomen, diarrhea 
(twice). 

Felt ‘well, little suffering, 
quiet sleep after a hot bath. 


Slight dropsy in the face 
and back of feet. 
Appetite increased. 

Lost taste for tobacco, 
daily amount of cigarettes 
reduced from 3 to 1 box. 
No change in the taste _ 
for other things. Gained 
4 kg. in weight. 


More increase in appetite ; 
had night sweats. 


>? 


Felt a jittle fatigue; 
weight increased by 5 
kg. No desire fot smo- 


king. 


1 Aten 


a 
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Doses of 
Treat- morphine Doses Total 
ment (M)and of LLM. amount Judg- 


petiod spamidol injected of urine et Abstinence symptoms 


: (S)injected 

19th 5, — 20 1,360 (—) Appetiteinc 

2oth 2 Ry ° 1,450 cc) a oe 
21st. ° 1,500 (—) 

2and 5 = — ° — (-) 

23fdn3 ° 


— Completely recovered 
left hospital. yas 


Case No. 2 Patient: male; age: 46; ti 
0. 2 . 3 age: 463; ricksha-puller, 
ee of poisoning : stomachache. Motphine and Harespoh used for 
23 yeats. Daily dose 5 ampules. Cured after 2 5 days’ treatment, 


Treat- Doses of aie Total Amount 
ment morphine S°** amount Judg-ofnarco- 4) 
petiod injected infeed of urine Ment tics dis- Stinence symptoms 


charged 
Ist - -5cc — 7ooce (+) Slight Mote ot less fatigue 
an a» M5 a - — . in the whole body, 
aos = & Be 
a SN 
pte tO E 
oS 
39 Ses POU. ok 2O0 (+) : 
Bi a dextrose 80 cc = 
| See a a, 80 OE) OP Mare or lese dist 
= a M2 Se ee OB) 6 e: tutbed sleep. 
: po % 2 60 80° (+) 5 Slightly disturbed 
Rees Sea ; sleep; given calmotin 


by mouth. 

(+) 8 Feeling of numbness in 
atms and shoulders. 

(Ht) 30 Disturbed sleep; given 

aoe _ calmotin. 

(#)10 Disturbed sleep, diz- 
5 -ziness, testlessness, 

cold fits. Given cal- 

_motin and luminal. 


errr): 


Indirect — 
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Amount 
Treat Doses of Doses of Total. fe ; 
ment Mophine remedy amount Judg- Pe, Abstinence symptoms 


period injected injected of urine hated 


a dextrose 40 1,300 (+) Slight Disturbedsleep, 
numbness, more or 
: less restlesness. 
18th — » 40 1,600 (+) ,,  Allsymptoms became 


99 7. 
slight. 
19th Saree 9 40 2,000 (+) ” cy ey) yy 
2zoth 5, — 9 40 2,000 (—) aT? Bi soin93 
BISt N55 a 40 2,010 (—) — een increased, 
_ felt better. 
22nd} 5, ”» 20 1,800 (—) — Sugarandalbumenin 
utine were negative. 

23rd — — 2,000 (—) — 
24th x — — — — Completely cured and 


left hospital. 


Case No. 3 Patient: male; age 39; physician. Indirect cause of 
‘poisoning : tonsilitis. Used morphine, narcopon and scoporamin for 
10 yeats. Daily dose 13 ampules. Cured after 15 days’ treatment. 


Treat- Doses of Doses ‘Total jaye Judg- 
ment morphine of 1M. amount ji, gis- ment 
period _ injected injected of urine charged 
ist day M.130.0cc — t,jo0ce, =) (=). : 
and ,, M.120.0 80.0cc 1,600 _ Co ea aid ; 
AG Va anegie ’ i ee a deecoely stomachache, 
4th ,, M. 60.0 120.0 1,500 25 (tH) re 7 oe 
ee ee ee 7 ‘a4 pees the whole 
6th ,, M. 10.0 120.0 1,500 31 ee tay. 
5 (4+) Headacheand stomach- 
ache 


Abstinence symptoms 


Ww 


7th ,, M. 10.0 40.0 1,010 


8th ,, — _Takéda’s dextrose 
(0%) " 10 (+) Languot in the whole 


80.0 1,500 body, appetite ae 
ie ot in the whole 
Oday. ae BOig eee fe ( ae y: a € ee 
ge as above, 
ee 
— reams ight sweats, other 
a 20.0 1,500 errant Synptome disappeared. 


EA 


__ (~) Completely cured and 
( Dr hospital. 


s 


beea launched to suppress opium-smoking 


_ masses understand the 
of opium-taking. The 


: dicts 
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From the above case-charts, it is obvious th 
doing her very best to combat all kinds of narcoti 
and that she is sincerely anxious to make as muc 
teseatches as possible with a view to devising new 
cure. The prevalence of opium habit in China, 
plored by all shades of opinion in this part of t 
elsewhere, needs to be eradicated most urgent 
League initiated the movement for narcotic prohibition, steps 
have been taken from time to time in China to point out the de- 
trimental effect of opium habit on the national health. Unfor- 
tunately, the results obtained hitherto have bee 
factory, for no positive drive on a nation 


at Japan is 
Cc Polsoning, 
h exhaustive 

methods of 

which is de. 
he Orient and 
ly. Since the 


n far from satis- 
-wide scale has yet 
in a thotough-going 
complete eradication 
dealistic stage, though 


manner. At present, as in the past, the 
of opium-smoking is still confined to the j 
the actual progress made toward that 


end is by no means 
small. 


There is no disputing, 


Ing, however, that in recent years China 
has made an appreciable s 


has ttide in teducing the population of 
opium addicts, firstly, by the employment of uptodate curative 
methods, and secondly, by the intensification of such welfate, 
social and hygienic measures as ate helpful to make the general 
imperativeness of shunning the habit 

plum-taicing. _ new cute discussed earlier is now 
& used in pacified China, and the large number of ad- 
cured so far testifies to the effecaciousness of the treatment 
cideatally the good intention of Japan. In this respect, 
~ tat is being done by the officers concerned of the 
mvetnment, having been assured of the required 
apan, deserves high commendation. 


_ Giation, see Baron Shighéto Hozumi’s article, 
S August, 1943, issue of Contemporary Japan. 


HOW THE TONARI-GUMI 
OPERATES 


By KENNOSUKE SATO 


HE ‘‘tonari-gumi’’ is an economic, as well as a social, system 
dating back to the days of the Tokugawa feudal epoch when 

the seat of the Shogunate was in Yedo (now Tokyo). Originally, this 
system was called the “‘ gonin-gumi,” or the five-family guild. This 
precursor of the “‘tonari-gumi,” ot the neighbouthood Date 
of today is a pioneer in the field of co-operative living. Seabees 
to cope with wartime complexities at home, the “ tonari-gumi e e 
Japan to maintain a peaceful and contented national Roe tegat 
of the evet expanding stress of the war; in fact, it a sth sae 
most effective channel of keeping the people Ate with daily nec 
sities and of making them fulfil theit home defence ee jaw 

Economic self-sufficiency in wartime fequites ingenuity. i 
did not waste her time in making a protracted, ee — ee 
economic panacea ; instead, at the very outset of € P eae 
otganized a defence economy structute On ie pea” 
fitst”’ principle, and simultaneously ptomote Be culs Hee 
system on a nation-wide scale. Undet the ee see the ais: 
boutly harmony is being maintained and oe Be Peas 
ferent neighbourhood association units, ut : pea ainioe ee 
well looked after, but such wartime duties eh a st Pos taiesl: 
fence, fire-fighting and first-aid goes old standby—the “‘tonari- 
istically and ptoficiently. Indeed, Japan the prosecution of many an 
gumi ”—is playing an important part 1 
essential home front enterptise. _ 

Ordinarily, in Japan 4s ahi in extreme cases, tum uUn- ~ 
indifferent to each other. Some of then, in Se ae ek caine 
ftiendly and even go to the extent of harbouring a f¢ 


neighbours ate apt to be 


in and development of the neighbourhood asso- 
gi 4 


For detailed explanation on the oti: «The Tonari-gumi of Japan,” in the 


ee 
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sity. Trivial incidents are mote often than not the cause of 
irritation : the maid casting away empty tin cans over the fen 
a neighbour’s backyard ; a pet animal or a fowl messing up 
fully tended neighbour’s garden ; one’s children quarrellinge with an. 
other’s ; the next-door radio blaring out late into the night ; a buddin 
musician of a singer practising his att too enthusiastically ; the 
children innocently appropriating the neighbour’s goldfish ; these 
ate butafew of the minor sources of friction which become maonifi- 
ed out of all proportions under a social system where living is confined 
‘solely within one’s own premises. In such a community, even vety 
close neighbours rarely bother to become acquainted : a cheery 
“Good morning!” or a friendly “Hello!” 


is almost never ex. 
changed between them. ‘These neighbours may as well be indivi 
dua 


lly stranded on a lonely island as far as the pursuit of neighbour! 
Co-operation is concerned, for a barrier more formidable than the 

bottomless sea stands between their households, though theit vety 
_ walls may be actually touching each other’s. 


In wartime Japan, this seemingly eternal drawback at once 
disappeared fro 


m. the neighbourhood landscape when the ‘tonati- 
gumi”’ came to be introdued on a nation-wide scale.’ 
hamlet, village, town, city and metropolis, the “ tonari 
made its way organizing the heretofore self- 
bours into compact units of ten to twelve h 
membership is its motive force, 
to their surprise, are discove 
comfortable than living alo 
during the stringent petiod of war! 
of the immediate 
and _now hearty 
ae things in each neighbourhood, 
sae _ ee was a tendency at first to treat the « 
Vetament’s emergency ste 

one knows today that the ‘ 


mutual 
Ce into 
a Cate. 


Into every 
-gumi ”’ has 
centred, strageling neigh- 


tonari-gumi ” as merely 
P to consolidate the home front, but 
‘tonari-gumi” is here to stay, at least 
tion of hostilities, and that its ptoper functioning has 4 
on the maintenance of daily life in wartime. ‘The ovt- 


onfront. a nation at war are the questions of 
vy to. 


tious on the battlefield. 
outhood association 
ed standard of living 


the populace fed, clothed, 
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eople. 
e eu taba Sitch »? exercises control economy through its 
penetrating avenues of apptoach, by which not a single sage 
is ovetlooked. Hence, comparative economic soundness prevail tie 
Japan. Theotetically, cutrency swelling may be blamed for a oy 
of inflation, but practically speaking, it is essentially the inion a 
of a Govetnment’s inability to meet the utgent public wants Ye s 
bsence from Japan’s economic horizon attests to the “‘ tonari-gum 
: leteness. Certainly she has not forgotten the welfare of her 
Beable in conducting a total war ; in ttuth, the vee oF es people 
occupies the top place in the thoughts of the nation’s ay : fe, 
In operation, the Ee eres ae es Pore 
lmost primitive affair. Its voice and ot 
ray ce eee, ot the ae ene net apes pee, 
m one household to the next, Bu | a 
Ae ct its “‘ news” strictly to Rl eee 
j j on it fot the 3 : : 
ee ee eee : the State proclaiming 4 Fe eae 
os ; he police headquattets calling for the Wee mel 
labour setvice; the office of the local district a i eee 
f wartime bonds to be absorbed; the Ministry As Ries eee 
oe urging the intensified execution of Gide CHE he 
GRD en 1 fhe. VERON ee ae wee air-raid precaution 
latest sale-dates ; the fire-ptevention core Lt ee eee 
units issuing a call to duty; ot even Pee gieccine toll 
neighbouthood association unit see en bine 
other; all these varied items appear 0 1 + two will pethaps better 
A cursory jaunt into.“ tonatr gun! = ® of the neighbout- 
€ kairan-ban’s ”” place in the sane Bee whet 
eee Here is a Tokyo matron, say Mts. 
ood as ; . 
RR pout et ing!) How is little Miyé-chan 
OO) BREEN os fall ast night? No fevet > How 
this morning? Did she test be eting of the ‘tonati-gumi” to- 
nice! You'll be at the general me 


> the place 
, € kairan-ban. It says : 
night then, won’t you? Here's the Aten’t we lucky this 


5 aS apr m. : 
et Osta 8 ne ee on ee of sugat according to 
“Month? We’re going to have 

thi ice.’ ‘ z . d, it see 

aN a Mes, ipekeis attend is not a nee e igs 

unfolding her furashiki-wsapped bun 
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ms, for she starts 
s six ted apples, 


‘ boi Because the 64, 
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which, she explains, came from her cousin in Nagano, 
politely adds: ‘Please give these to Miyé-chan,” 


Then she 
and hurriedly Lows 


herself out of the gate, but ‘thank you ” follows her till she is com- 


pletely out of sight. 
Shifting the scene a 


in the Yamaguchi prefecture, we see five-year-old Har 
the familiar ‘‘ kairan-ban ” 


~ meanwhile : 


little westwatd to an out-of-the-way Village 


uko-san with 
on her way to a neighboutr’s, singing 


Earthquake or storm, 

Fire or burglary, 

The “ kairan-ban ” we pass around— 
Bearing messages helpful, 

Or perhaps summons to duty. 

At each sliding lattice-door, 

We meet a friendly face— 


For though we are many, 


: ca Our hearts are one 


Ke For dear old “tonari-gumi 


ss‘ Tra Ta la, tra la Ja, Ja Ja! 


chantman and consumer, 
_fation system. Except for 
tres, the middleman has 
hood association receives 


i 


onati-sumi’’ has a dual funtcion, that of met- 


HOW THE TONARI-GUMI OPERATES 


oF ipieaintt wife recently on her tetutn home from abroad ex- 
daimed: ‘‘ Children, children, children everywhere! With so many 
children, Japan is sute to win the war! ! 

No wondet that she was amazed to find Japan capable of taking 
cate of so many tiny tots. She would have been all the mote sur- 
ptised had some one told het tight then that the childten ate vety 
helpful wotkets of the ‘“‘ tonari-gumi. ait 

Mote than anything else, the minute details attached to ths ration 
of food per capita reflect the State’s concern for the individual s welfare. 
An infant or an enceinte woman receives special items of ae 
which othets could give up without injury to health. ve te in : : 
stage of tapid development demands an abundance of w ea - 
noutishment ; so an extra supply of staple food is apportione a 
in this respect, pomiatn of end ns ri ae Foci i 
attention: ‘This rule applies in the tatio pee A oe 
he bride ot a new-born child is entitled to an extra share 3 
iether A catastrophe may befall a household, but it Lan a a 
stitute, for it will receive a special issue of coupons ete nie 
atticles. And it is the. ‘‘tonari-gumi which is se eed 
the distribution of such special tickets. The pete ee 
decided to make the neighbourhood association 


: st is said that 
medium of some designated items of clothings. It 


j i r, towels 
Pcoods including underwear, t 
twenty-four categories of { fibte ’oood eS ee faa 


and stockings will soon teach every 
“+ :_ 1,2? ? ; iy basic 
one may be missing from the ee ee Rice, 
foods are not lacking ; and a higher quality - the needed quantity. 
the staple food, is supplied to each petson ionally meat and eggs 
Then there are vegetables and fish ; and a8 Sean SA 
take up the subsidiary atticles of diet. . The d bean-paste fot soup. 
of a host of things, including ae ooking oil, seaweed, 
Frequently saké (tice wine), i ilar fareico 7 7 th 
fruits ot confectionery brighten up the © eu re taken cané“of by the 
Applications for all food supplies 2 cjation ditectot, who 
tae, cho,”’ or the ngighbouthoee ho hood at large ae . 
iSiahrdeikens: emicial elected eby: the NOE” food supplies 
thes ba og SF aasecinie the applic coupons whi 
to the p pen: pats and obtains the gg de of them daily and 
‘Sntitle ie. poled to purchase foodstufls, * 
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others we : 
a raed ot monthly. For the delivery of the provisi 
naleg . ase ate usually on duty for a period neo two 
. ace tain or sunshine, watm ot cold, with baskets:j Several 
a a cientiously catty out their assignments. This teli bes 
€ neighbourhood of the bother of marketing ine 
a If there is any deficiency in vatiety, 
ousewives, who ate ptofici i 
Sans ient inthe att of i 
the limit 3 of makine th 
ae Sr renals on hand. In-some blocs, the na hoi if 
cae s Se to operate communal kitchens. The meNe He 0od 
a. ae eit allotted foods to these kitchens and plkeunste a 
The le =e ~ ~~ to ptepate meals for ey 
Sasi E aliatecs <i € neighbours not only result in the 
labour, time and mat gy. but also in the economy of fuel 
eliminated; moteov etials. Waste in individual. kitchen is thie 
better, ink there Sik Prepared in large quantities taste 
that othe ; > tewet complaints becaus 
. Se aia of the same food Br SER One =a 
ees S ae ‘Ovi n : qe i . 
g the daily sustenance is not the sole task of the ‘‘ tonari- 


gumi.” Tt has 

quire the active one : eee usand and one other tasks which te- 

‘is entirely:in: its han on Be toss members, for the communal, welfare 

work-out for-dir-mid + De it a santiation campaic tscicli 

Bi oeasccn? air-raid precaution or puttine-o SS, 
onari-gumi 2: , Nng-out a fite—membets of 


tt is made up by the ingenuity 


tonati-gumi,”” which sets 
of cleaning ‘and sprinkling 


HOW THE TONARI-GUMI); OPERATES 


jives—every membet is subjected to gruelling drills. Almost weekly 
the membets of each neighbouthood association unit assemble at 3 
designated. place in theit locality for training, With ladder and 
buckets of water, women suitably attired in mompei and men in leg- 
gings may be observed rushing to a prearranged spot in the vicinity 
to put out an imaginary fite. The: first-aid squad is usually not 
fat behind with medicine kits and stretchers. These precautionary 
anti-ait-taid activities take on the semblance of teality, for the 
“tonari-gumi ”’ does not even neglect to order the aged and the 
children to seek shelter in the dug-outs. 

To see. to the absorption of wartime bonds is another major 
task of the ‘‘tonari-gumi.”” When it receives an allotment of these 
bonds, each household takes its share and does its utmost to pay for 
them; but very often the “tonari-gumi” initiates part-time work 
that can be performed at home, so that those not well off may not 
have to suffer too severe a cut in theit family budgets. The 
neighbourhood association also encourages national savings. and 
aids this movement by collecting deposits from its membet house- 
holds. If there is any surplus purchasing powct, it is, directed into 
channels such as this, thus checking any possibility of a fise in com- 
modity prices. E 

And in step with the Govetnment’s recent « srow-more-food ” 
dtive, the -members of the “ tonari-gumi”’ ate jointly cleating up 
idle lands and. even converting flower gatdens into fertile fields for the 
taising of vegetables . These amateut farmers, who previously had 
never known that potatoes thrive only underground of that egg 


plants grow on. shrubs, have now become expert raisers of a 
| he teason for the in- 


j : lains t 
number of crops; and this probably exp men and children are 


cteased sale of books on agticultute, Men, wo EY 
diligently working with hoes in theit spare; ime, and. the.annop?: 
heit wotk, 


tion-of their harvest makes. them enjoy tac" 
Because of the wat, 4 family is. often left whos raga ei 
hands: the head.of the houschold oF peerape pone that such 


ri} ? 
called to the front lines. But the “aqnap gum nomic loss to the 
an absence does not cause inconvenience OF eco! d this i 
— ae, : > of such a household, and this 1s 


family. ; ssistance © 
mily. It goes to the ass nity whete strenuous field labour 


especial a farming, community wae: Fr.” 
ey 08 ee Te acod 
those. women. who. ate left in chatge tO keep the HE & 


Jit 
order ‘until the discharge of their husbands. ot sons from the military 
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wotk. 


However, all work and no play is not the ** tonati-cumi’s » 
watchword. In spring and autumn, picnics and outings ate con. 
ducted occasionally, and these are just family affairs. Ordinarily, 
Aprilin Japan finds people in a holiday mood trooping forth to 
mountains, parks and gardens, for it is the cherry blossom season, 
Now in wartime, they are not enjoying the April gaiety as before, 
and yet the breath-taking ephemeral beauty of the sakura (chetty- 
blossom) is still appreciated and loved—mote so at this ttying time 
for its symbolic: expression of a short but glorious life, which is 

the guiding ideal of every Japanese soldier. The hanami (flower- 
viewing) patties of the “‘ tonari-gumi ” really consist of simply having 
lunch together outdoots ; nevertheless, there is no lessening of the 
delight, pleasure and moral eficoutagement that these picnickers derive 
under the chetty trees. Then, too, the *“tonati-gumi ”’ stages athle- 
tic meets—necessarily small in scale—in which evetyone, young ot 
old, man of woman, takes part. 
_ Every month each neighbouthood association unit holds a meet- 
ing ptimarily to co-ordinate the activities of the member households. 
One after another, each household acts as host to the rest of the neigh- 


bourhood at such monthly meetings. Green tea is usually the only 


refreshment after business is finished ; yet lively conversation and 


plenty of laughter make up for what is lacking. Amateur entertain- 
ments of vocal and instrumental music ate introduced at times; and 


indoot gamics ate sometimes played, adding merriment to these 
meetings. 


3 ~ No matter how completé and sound a system may be, complaints 
are certain to ctop up, for life in wartime: is necessatily attended by 
Ptivations and inconveniences. ‘The “ tonati-gumi’s ? monthly meet- 
ings afford the member households chances to ait such complaints 
which, if found to b2 justified, ate btought to the notice of the 
. ‘chohnai-kai cho,” ot the ditector of the watd office. The ‘chob- 
nai-kai” is usually composed of six or seven neighbourhood associa- 
tions and the “‘ chohhai-kai cho” who, by the way, occupies only 
orary post, ‘Considers the complaints, and if ke is unable t? 
them himself, he Places them before the village, town ot mu- 
office | the case may be for final settlement, 
ess mo eres and secutity and se 
hohe OF the “ tonari-gumi ? constantly com 
\ other, and this leaves no fom Seetneaal anti- 
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r prejudice. They have to be mutually helpful neighbours, 
ae x i to be good friends to get along well. Such remarks 
ae my neighbour isn’t such.a bad fellow after all!” are yety 
as“ WHY Interesting and happy developments are almost daily 
een es now in a neighbouthood blo. Two families which 
BO ccs even exchanged words of) greetings now pay each 
Ota ndly visits. Casting their lots together, the “‘tonari-gumi ” 
aia iy axcaaennle shating happiness and misfortune alike: they 
ee enaly 8 ig family. 

Bc tae be pasa ne to say that the social and eco- 
‘ oe of the nation is gteatly dependent on the “ tonati- 
mu” And what must be particularly noted is that this sete Hs : 
sing Tun mostly by women, as men ate usually engaged in o : : 
Paes idee with national defence. EF ama 
i? may be mote aptly called “the women's aaa 
Peehisea That the women of Japan have ae penne 
‘aie confinement in homes breaking ees Me ¢ a aoe of 
cettainly due to their active participation In 
the “ tonari-cumi.”” 


rate’ apan ate 
Thanks to the neighbouthood association, the men of Jap 


g lic and business 
enabled 10 devote their full time and energy PP Pak Bonk acta 
duties; thanks to it, the draftees can go No ic stability, national 
of Epa Sic wotties ; and thanks to 1t, econom. 


ds 
ar normally bree 

hatmony and standardized living ate es sr rangn sat a wat 
selfishness ; but through the opetatton fostering human 


“ : seem. is é 
in this country, patadoxical as it may ee “ato ohe ‘Huge family 
affection, and so Japan has become We 

rs ? 


in histoty. 
closely united as nevet befote in history 
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SINO-MONGOL RACIAL QUESTION 


It seemsthat Mongolia can attain prosperity only when She increases 
het population to an appreciable cxtent without losing her racial charac. 
teristics. The population expansion should be attained by incteasing 
birth rates and not by encouraging intermixture with the Chinese 
people, for such an intermixture, working detrimentally to the preser- 
vation of racial purity, will inevitably lead to the “ Sinoization» 
of Mongolia, A certain group of scientists, however, think that tacia] 
mixture is to be encouraged, because they maintain that offspring born 
of mixed blood improve national health and vitality. As.theit opinion 
takes no notice of the important question of preserving racial charac- 
teristics, it cannot be accepted as a national policy. Were the Mongol- 
jans to mingle with the Chinese stalk, the ultimate result would 
doubtlessly be the Sinoization of Mongolia, 

The preservation of racial putity is essential to ensure racial de- 
velopment. Ifa race by intermingling With one or mote traces loses 
its traditional ethnical character, it cannot any longer foster its national 
life along indigenous lines. Since fostering of national life is closely 
telated to the question of ptesetving racial putity, it is obvious that 
tacial fusion on a large scale should be avoided. "This is all the mote 
necessary for Mongolia to counteract the inflow of the strong tacial 
force of China. Therefore, Mongolia in attempting to, inctease het 
population must take such steps as would prevent her from being 
Sinoized. 


re aoe a can forcefully affect the racial charac- 
tetistics of a nation is clearly reflected, to all practical purposes, 10 
the Sinoization of the Manchu tace. Even some parts of Mongolia 


long racial intermixtute. The 
materializes in two ways : fitst 
ugh assimilation, When blood 
ion takes place as a mattet 0 

: xtute brings about assimilatio®. 
lost their Mongolian chatacteristics by beco™ 
og Stalk. - On the other hand, it is extremely 
ns being Mongolized through blood mixtut? 
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with the Mongols. The Sinoization of the Mongols occurs because 
of the stfong racial influence of the continent, 2 
The people of Shansi, Hopei and Shantung, who ate now gne ly 
d Hans, ate said to belong to the horthern races which, by inte 
= i wat the Hans at an early date, becatne assimilated into 
sua stalk. Likewise, the southern Chinese of Fukien, Kwang- 
ae a thet rovinces belong to the “* Hanized ” Yueh race, while 
eck ; Mehahee eG are connected with the Hanized western 
Poi to this ‘‘ Hanization,” the people of the original races 
Fe aes eosisale Han, though they tetain to some extent a 
fee a ecuibanities in physical appearance, speech and canon a 
ial and language peculiarties that ate to be seen in 
Bed. to the vast conglomeration of racial seat oe Ee 
It is said that the Emperor base same i iz seal a 
eaten Me ee sue Shun of the Yuan ieee 
placed: Alchieh the authenticity of this version has no 


ing Dynast 
established, it is a fact that the Emperots of the’latter Ming Dynasty 


had Mongol blood in them. But they lost theit oe the Mongol 
ou SheenG assimilated ee the ee oe os sllustrates 
ial j was completely Manizec. —" ” . If on the 
ts power inherent In the Han tace 
fo) 


jour allowed to entet Mon- 
atest uae ged pet a blood relations with 


: o contra ; 
golia freely and if they ate p ees an intercourse; psn 
lians, it is certain il make Mongolia lose 
moe SIA # power of the Has pe thee? way a contingency 
her ae characteristics sooner Of later. 


P incline of 
: intimate mingling 
of this natufe can be checked is to discourage 1 


‘th the Mongols. : 1s other than 
. a ~ sti caf actualize ie sd ee of a tace can 
be oe For instaiice, the daily life teu of another. The 
—— ee the mode of living and ae py those of China 
i ees | io of the Monols are being 2°" uity, Though such 
SARS f the close geographical pees ne characteristics, 
mainly because fe) minating the indigenous gee many Chinese 
a Seen aie the Mongols to int Ot ult is that they 
it is, neverth ; 
features into their own way ° 


The : 
; turn, 
£ China and, in 
ate absorbing! some good and some bad pe ritist 
ate losing some of theit- good: pom 


be done in this 
i ‘bina without losing 
se is th ionalization of the useful points of Chi 
case is the national: 
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any indigenous beneficial feature. 


In a way, it can be said that the history of China is a record of a 
long-standing tivarly between the Han race and other races of the sur 
rounding areas. Militarily, the Han tace was not always Victorious, 
and yet its defeats from the racial assimilation viewpoint Ptoved highly 
| successful. Twice the ‘Han people were entirely conqueted and 
many times they were partially subjugated. Almost all the m 

defeats suffered by them were caused by wats with the northern races, 

And whenever the conquerors established their tules in China, the 
Han people promptly absorbed them, thereby making them lose their 
racial chatactetistics. The Northern Dynasty that once ruled north 
China, the Liao and Chin Dynasties that respectively occupied one 
half of the northern country and the Ching Dyansty that conqueted 
the whole of China became Sinoized: _ Only duting the Yuan Dynasty 
tule, the Han-Mongol fusion was not so extensive ; and herein is te- 
vealed the reason why the greater patt of the land of the Mongols 
alone now temains as a distinct ethnical entity. But as the Chinese 
emigtating tendency is increasing, it is palpable that the Sino-Mongol 
racial question deserves catetul examination with a vicw tc assisting 
Mongolia to retaim her traditional characteristics. 


Under the Mongol Yuan Dynasty tule, China was administered 
despotically and a line of distinction was made between the Mongols 
and the Hans. The former were treated as conquering people and 
the latter as conquered, with the consequence that the Han-Mongol 
intermixtute was limited ; in fact, Mongolia remained quite free from 
Han infiltration. But the despotic rule came to be so vehemently 

_tesented by the Han people that they ovetthtew the Yuan Dynasty 
after a teign lasting more than seventy years, and to achieve that end 
they were greatly helped by several contrik utory causes, the prominent 
among: them being the dispute ‘Overt the succession to the Throne, 

the failure of foreign expeditions and-the culmination of a sevete 

-Snencial strain. With the fall of the Yuan Dynasty, the Mongol 

- tetired to theit homeland, and it is for this reason that they have bee? 

“able to preserve substantially their recial integrity and tradition. 
eh When the Ching Dynasty rule of the Manchus was installed i0 

it followed a conciliatory policy toward the Han people 9 

€ despotic policy of the Yuan’ Dynasty. “Not 


ajor 


Taine abolished, but both races 
8. The racial equality enabled the Han peoP 
= and so the latter lost rs language and literature 
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and even accepted the teligious, faith and customs and manners of the 
former. On account of this Hanization of the Manchus, the culture 
that flourished in the Ching Dynasty was essentially that of the Han 
eople. From the racial standpoint, wheteas the conciliatory policy 
of the Manchw rulers hastened the Sinoization of Manchuria, the des- 
otic policy of the.Yuan rulers saved Mongolia ftom being Sinoized. 
; During the Ming Dynasty, the Great Wall was reinforced and it 
was made the boundaty between China and Mongolia, Moteover, it 
was fully protected and the Hans seldom crossed it to enter the Mee 
golian territory. Tn the Ching Dynasty, though Mongolia was ee 
t of the Ching Empite, the country was kept quite sepa 
se i ople wete not permitted to 
from the Han territory and the Han peop ame 
énter Mongolia freely. Therefote, Mongolia from the fa ue ss 
Yuan Dynasty to the Ching Dyas Eee Rak ae 
of the Mongols, in spite of the act that in the latte ; ae 
tule waves of Hans crossed into Monae ala Deine ay 
otder. ‘Then when China became a Repub €,t a P io Lem 
ment implemented. a policy of making mere rh ae there and also 
tettitory, and so it extended its administrative aut apthe ee se 
began encoutaging the migration of the Chinese, bape pm 
of Chinese immigrants, the Mongolians reg al fie 
and turned to agriculture, being influenced in tha 
Chinese settlers. : : of China on 
It will be observed. that, on the molpaise Se tecent 
the daily life and living of the Manaees* er Republican Govern- 
SER OSET Be cnsaRie ROOT ae S Mongolia, and for that 
ment has naturally Sinoized some parts has now assumed anew im- 
teason the Sino-Mongol racial question | lands together with the 
portance. Many Mongols are now pela ix lands to them. The 
immigrant Chinese farmets of ate renting pie ly life and living of the 
new agtarian influence of the settlers on the Diane may come when 
ongols is spreading steadily and, Bee Te aaless preventive 
they may be as thoroughly Sinoized as ee be a-good thing if the 
measures are adopted from now on on a purely tacial basis 2 @ 
Mongolians can increase theit population bing powet of the Chinese 
Means of ‘counteracting the strong absotbing fe 


1 
People. Keikoku; June, 1944) 
: + of the Foreign 


_‘Tsunéo Yonayama (The 
sul, is 4 non-regular membe: 
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on the other it appointed able petsons from other dlans to 


‘ 

JAPAN’S MODERN POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT “anebee the new administrative structure. The policy of fostering 
A perusal of the modern political history of Japan since th ublic opinion was adopted to grant the general populace the right to 
Meiji Restoration to the present brings to light the fact that the curt i express CLERIC Ws On tne ee 
ctystallization of national politics has been attained as a sequel to a 4 Public Council and an Assembly were established as the first ap- 

cumulative effect of the political readjustments that were cattied a proach towatd parliamentary politics. 
from time to time. To observe how these readjustments pushed It is quite likely that the Satsuma-Choshu clique pursued such a 
ahead the modern political advancement of Japan, it is necessary to conciliatory course to appease the opposing clans of the northeastern 
divide the entire period of development into three evolutionary he es region, which were openly saying that the stabilization of a “* Satsuma- 
The first concerns the initiation of a political reform, the tea Choshu administration ””? would mean the tetutn of the bakufu (fedual) 
adoption of-patliamentary politics and the third the organization of system in a different form. Whatever may have been the shortcom- 
State-conttolled politics. ings of the clique, it cannot be denied that it did perform pioneer work 
At the beginning of the first stage, politics revolved round the to facilitate national teconsttuction. ‘The backwardness and conset- 
axis of the feudal political force. But with the restoration of the Go- yatism prevailing at that time were such that the removal of them 
vernment to the Throne, a political reform agitation was launched tequited the concentration of the administrative and political powet 
which ultimately led to the promulgation of the present Im bal at the hands of a gtoup or a combination of groups. Consequently, 
Constitution in 1889. The first stage, thetefore serie the Yo the supremacy attained by the Satsuma-Chosehu clique proved bene- 
es the Seat to the promulgation of the Imperial Gonstiendon ficial insofat as the execution of diverse modernization projects were 

SECwans Une. lisappeatance of the Shocunal s sie concerned. ie 
: discarding the feudal political moths, Deedee ae To what extent backwardness and conservatism wete existe obit 
political fabric, the construction of which was creatl oh ilitated b becomes clear when one studies the tecords of the Dairy of the Public 
the conttibutions made by th ; a ae y . . bly, When 'Atinoti (Yurei) Mori 
y the prominent clan statesmen of that time. Council and the Dairy of the Assembly. ae 

At the outset of the political refo Ree Bg nM 6d (th d veat of Meiji), submitted a proposition 
force of feudal bureauctacy exeuted = RS the remnant political : ‘ bap oo 9 (the aaa ) abolition of the carrying of swotds by 
OF the GerornaeteD Barba ad fo S influence to curb the activities e Public Council for the only one member 


The tenovationists, demanding the samurai (people belonging to the ae heya one of the many 


* politi ws 
political freedom and the recognition llingness of the majority people 


cuted the sympathy of the masses and of the tight of the people, se- out of the total of 177 supported it. 
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~ Bi guRy mn d thus strengthened their political instances which reflected the unwt the Satsu- 
platform. It will be recalled that the main political strength 4 pto- to accept prompt modernization. ie a eee asses making 
lower-class ‘people of the St Throne was exetcised by the ma, Choshu, Tosa and Hizén clans i pene vi eional teconsttUc- 
For that reason it was onl atsuma, Choshu, Tosa and Hizén clans. other clans realize the imperativeness oF €°™ arnest in theit objective 
was formed, these clan only Natural that, when the Meiji Government tion on a modern footing: ‘That they were © ith the feudal sight in 
"power Sects ovetwhelming administrative power Was seen when they succeeded in dispensing me The Satsuma-Choshu 
politiéal force-ander a ottunately assumed the shape of a new clan 1869 and secured the abolition of clans 3 aoe because it exhibited 
ationists hac ake it was subsequently eliminated clique acquired predominant administrait™ a Tf the clique initiated 
e ‘early Restoratio = : Niele of the masses, Mote progressive tendency than other ene because the genetal 
ed by the Sats Ot eave, the Government was practically con the operation of a clan political iprcesd The moment the general 
erie clique. Such a clan control entrenched Political force then was no match for 3: helming political power © 
n the one Seer ie “eh hich, however, was not despotic: a force: gtew in strength te oral death. 
to cates bat seers fullest. co-operation of He'Satsuma-Choshu clique diet 9 vee the question of sending 
© “atty out the work of national teconsttuc ~ Tn 1873, when a controversy arose 
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an armed expedition to Korea, a splitioccurred in the ruling political 
clique. Those State Councillors who resigned from their offices - 
account of the controversy came to be divided into the military nolidal 
force headed by Saigo of Satsuma and Yéto of Hizén and the wit 
opinion political force headed by Itagaki and Goto of Tosa, Thus 
the existence of the Satsuma-Choshu administration clique was thteat 
ened from within, and henceit turned to consolidating its political Sane 
by means of despotic actions. After the Saga insurrection of 1878 
and the Seinan War of 1879, the newly inducted military political 
force lost its power. On the other hand, the public opinion political 
force, teceiving the support of the reformists, began to emerge as a 
Lo dae San at RAAPE constitutional rights and privileges 
eral populace. i itati i 

oe Lesion popees id Peay the agitation for the opening 
aewdthe Satsuma-Choshu administration clique was not against 

introduction of parliamentary politics ; in cd it wanted ee ae 


of opinion in the country: But what it objected to was the political 
oe GO by the teformists to discredit it. In 1881 the te- 
Hizén ae eS Jiyato, or the Liberal Party, while Ohkuma of 
eres Ses phn the Gover SREN ts organized the Kaishinto, ot the Pro- 
Seas , These two political factions spurred the public agita- 
dedises eee of a Constitution and the opening a parliament. 
administration es St eee *2 virulent against the Satsuma-Choshu 
the opposin SHS t it was obliged to take stern actions against 
of the ublie Political factions. Eventually, in 1889, in recognition 

Me public agitation led by the Jiyuto and Kaishinto, the Impetial 


evolution came to eer Thus the first stage of moderth political 


The second is the e of : 
patty political force. It aoe parliamentary politics based on the 


in 1890 to the Overs the period from the opening of the 
ihe pid poto the May 15 incident of 1932. During this jong period 
: : tet aa: me capitalist economy, the advance of “ © de- 
Japan’s succ See the carrying out of brisk social move- 
ion bie? ee Sino-Japanese and Russo-Japanese Wats, 
a ‘4-18 World War and the subsequent inte™ 

: naval limitation and, above all, the 
dent caused parliamentary politics t° 
st of external complications. 


mulgation of a Constitution which would be acceptable to all shades. 
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Internally, however, parliamentary politics stimulated competition 
among the different parties to acquire political supremacy. 

The growth of parliamentary. politics) naturally liquidated the 
eatlier clan political fotce ptomoted by the Satsuma-Choshu clique. 
And along with the holding of the Diet sessions, the modern political 
development of the country came to be centralized and teflected in 
the Diet. Up to the time of the Sino-Japanese War, the infant party 
political force found it impossible to measure strength in a decisive 
manner with the clan political force. But as the former adopted the 
tactics of scathingly criticizing the Government policies in the Diet, 
the latter on many occasions was compelled to dissolve the Diet to 
save its face. Furthermore, it had to effect compromises occasionally 
with the political patties to survive a sudden downfall. For example, 
the. second .Ito. Cabinet compromised with the Jiyuto, while the 
Shimpoto (teorganized Kaishinto) allied itself with the second Matsu- 
kata Ministry to form the Matsukata~Ohkuma Cabinet. In 1898, the 
Jiyuto and the Shimpoto amalgamated to form the Kénseito, and as a 
tesult, the Ohkuma-Itagaki Cabinet was organized. Then with the 
formation of the Seiyukai in 1901, the patty political force acquited 
ascendency. over the clan.political. force, which altogether disappeared 
in the Taisho era. And from that time onward till the occutrence of 
the May 15 incident in the current Showa eta the party political force 
teigned supreme in the country. 

The thitd stage, ot the present petiod of political development, 
denotes the completion of the modetn political evolution of Japan 
compatible with her traditional chatacteristics an national oe 
Abstractly speaking, the present petiod may be called’ an era 1s 7 
cal progress with bureauctacy and the military as its pivot. ut real- 
a ; aes ‘onal, for it is manifesting 
istically speaking, the progtess is wholly national, 


1 : : : ; ith part 
the national political Foree—without being cewrme Od 


Oliti@scnins i atinet ; and so the resent poli 8 Aes 


into State-controlled politics. Inasmu mis 
bureaucracy and the Splines lies in concentrating, eae a 
guiding the entire national political force for the ees a, 
patticular political, party of patties but of the ee e oe si 
obvious that party politics when occasio” deman 4 se 
Ovetboard to foster: State-controlled politics. es Neeerce sf. 
Ought to be eliminated was forcefully indicated ie ae a 
Re May i) indicent im 19325 but 9 othing Spee eee me the need of 
Until the ‘protraction, of the China affait brought ho 
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replacing party politics with State-controlled politics. Consequently, 
the political parties were dissolved and ‘* national service politics” Was 
fostered to materialize the operation of State-conttolled politics ag 
a pterequisite for the strengthening of the national defence structure, 
The cuttent emergency is so unprecedented that it is absolutely 
necessaty fot Japan to have State-managed politics as a means of 
coping with it. 

Prior to the outbreak of the May 15 incident, the political patties, 
in trying to further theit respective sectional interests, were not always 
paying concentrated heed to the fostering of the intetests of the State, 
As an attempt to make them realize that they must devote theit whole 
attention to the fostering of the intetests of the State, the May 15 incident 
was staged by young Navy officers and Army cadets. After the in- 
cident, a feeling for the reorganization of politics on a State-managed 
footing denying the validity and legitimacy of the party political force 
appeared on the surface. Then the ensuance of the Manchurian in- 
cident subsequently followed by the outbreak of the February 26, 
1933, incident and of the China affair demanded the manifestation of 
national solidarity to such an extent that the eclipse of parliamentary 
politics became a foregone conclusion, Finally, the demand became 


SO positive that the the dissolution of political parties was cattied out 


and the ptesent single-type national ‘poltics, that is, State-controlled 
politics, was evolved. 


‘The magnitude and the significance of the gteater East Asia wat 
particularly demand the functioning of State-controlled politics and, 
therefore, it must be said that Japanese politics has crystallized in the 
right direction. The gravity of the extraordinary ‘emergency is such 
that, for the putpose of mobilizing the total national political force, 

| it is tight and proper that the vitile political power of bureaucracy 

| and the military. must be allowed to act as the propelling and guiding 

force of all wartime activities. At the same time, it can be surmised 
that once’ the’ emetgency terminates a political’ atnelioration com- 

a the new situation will eventuate, 5 

___The modern political development of Japan since the Meiji Res- 

toration offers one significant lesson : that sa palgielt force developed 

unconnected with national tradition 
A powerful permanently, 


is and ideals cannot be expecte 

The clan political force propagated 
politics nurtured in the second stage 
e they ‘eould ‘not coalesce with 
ay, the current State-controlled 
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wicshas emerged, because it is in keeping with national traditions 
af als. Meanwhile, it may be anticipated that, when the situation 
fer calling for a further political readjustment, the present 
ot a” complexion would be alteted accordingly without losing 
ee f national traditions and ideals, 
sight 0 —Hiroji Fukaya (The Keikoku, June, 1944)* 


MANIFESTATION OF CO-ORDINATION 


Since Japan is engaged in prosecuting unptecedented Dake 
it behooves that all phases of political and administrative unction 
io be harmoniously co-ordinated in order Me pe the Oe ae 

ine strength of the nation. At present, the Government @ 
Pani senvice Association a pes onc onch 9 hele pele 

ing i n sphere of work. ile the former, ox 

fas aera seoneoe with the administration, 1s evi ae = 
production and such enterprises as ate needed to Dates i. 
tentiality of the’ national war structute, the a eencisl 8 
entrusted duties relative to the maintenance : ewe att Oe 
national solidarity. But the dualsim noticeab os L cicwn iii, 
handicapping somewhat the smooth operation ain caught 
nation between them. It is, thetefore, necessaty aipeniahd'adt> 
of the National Service Association should be so 


make it lose its detached characteristic. ctive duties 


; de 

In a household, the husband and the ee i spetaion 
to petform—duties which extrinsically Peraudts cavariably stfeng- 
ofa dualism’; intrinsically, howevet, Sue he dualistic chatacter to 
then the unity at home and thus relegate t 


‘+7 45 that a na- 
home unity 1s that ? © 
i peceerownd: Bg aan pie 2 nn utmost co-ordination 


tion, when it is determined, can mainta he diverse branches of na- 
between the administrative organs and ne ot be at all difficult for 
tional activity: ‘This being the fact, it wi sak the Government and 
Japan to manifest exemplary solidaxity ah when she enjoys 2 unique 
the National Service Association, especlary 


: h 
amil ten ified character. “coc their total strengt 
| as beathior be ead the people to ane pointing out 7 
it order to tide over the cutrent grave O euicl calculation of one am 
instead of following the ordinary mathem € the extraordinary 


stn, nition 0 
tWo making thrée, the people, in 16°08" 
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situation, should count one and two as five. 
the people to go all out to display their inherent powet in an 
ordinary manner. If the utmost co-operation i ce 


8 maintained betwe 
; “ . . ea 
Government and the National Service ‘Assoatiation purely for cals 


all wartime requirements, such a co-operation is liable to be material 
in character, and for that vety reason it will not be sufficient a 

one and two five. For the purpose of registering a five-fold in Z re 
that is, exttaordinary inctease} co-operation should be Efe q ‘ 
4M extraordinary manner, so that the traditional power of the oe 


ae Sssensal that the people, instead of waiting fot the official 
mushce ana encoutagement, should. take initiatives to sttengthen 


: ‘ 1 "4 1 


: ying out of all wartime projects. O 
other hand, if the entir, ReN sate Projects. On the 
sole responsibility of bi administrative structure is unified under the 


uteauctacy, an unpleasant situation is |i 
ae 5 Pleasant situation is likel 
. develop when the power of the bureaucrats wanes. Moreover, a 
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; Gontrol is enforced 

of the prosecution of hostilities and also 
tons of abnormalcy a home, so that the 
‘unnecessasily heavy. The 
theit inorganic operation, 2° 
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upsetting the maintenance of the desired minimum living of the people 
_an unhappy state of affairs which, in tutn, is hampering the fruition 
of extraordinary co-ordination between the Government and the 
people. 

Considering the magnitude of the present war, it is of course 
admitted that the people should remain satisfied by maintaining the 
minimum standard of living: Even then, there is no reason why the 
control measures should be applied extremely tigidly. It would be a 
good thing to apply them as felxibly as possible, thereby giving the 
people an additional incentive to exhibit their fortitude and hardihood 
in all the mote characteristic mannet. The teason why the feeling 
of inotganic control has appeated on the surface is that the control 
measutes are being enforced through the medium of a number of 
control associations and bodies. For instance, the National Control 
Association, the ptefectural control associations and the county 
control bodies have been sepatately charged with the odiaopes A 
of looking after the execution of the control measures, with ee 
that the obvious manifold control is retatding the materialization o 
extraotdinary co-ordination so atdently cherished by the ers 

The question is through which medium the execution of the sen 
time control measutes should be regulated. It seems that it MS 
be beneficial to utilize banking as the medium, particularly when a ee 
all the control measutes concern economic affairs. paves SU bis 
control is regulated through banking, such a fie A ot eee 
flexible and organic. But control through banking meee aes 
ficial unless the staff efficiency is increased by oe Pe He fs 
hauling. Those persons who will be in charge © ee ae 
tion of the control measures must be made: to recogn: 


ly 
i i ch measures, and then app 
which the people can bear the strain of su 5 re se te oe 


them dinely. Not only complicatio ed 
eeuat aacek ie avoided to facilitate the ed sauittng OF iB 
the measutes, but steps should be taken ee Poet ‘natin 
people in a standardized mannet OD the basis ot 4 


security in wartime. he National Service 
ae i ent and the 
The duality between the ad of the control measures 


Association and the inorgani cP ee ae which ate tending to put 
have created several additional problem: , SO urgently 


; : -ordination 
back the maintenance of @ single-calibse So sate’, Once the 
required, for the smooth prosecelO® 7 will be a phenomend! 


defects observable ate rectified, no 
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increase in the production of war accessories, but many presgj 
tions will be solved, thereby strengthening national ae anda ae 
on a mote vigorous scale than hithetto. For the purpos ft eda 
ptosecution of hostilities, the entite national Ge ‘hou 
esi omen poltgse we ocescans 
for Sh guaranteeing of security to on s te “Seo 
on anaes ee situation confronting the nation, Japan 
) oe preduation Siate’’ to satisfy the necessary 
OSS ne of the wat. By “production State ” is meant 
| duction, Retchsy > SS wpahet eels cea. pn 
. ; y and willingly for t 
tat Jonas - Shao and of the State. ae ae Ee ee 
\ SSS, SA - & pase into a full-fledged production State 
Siu Mie veatcien a experienced in readjusting the sinewS 
highly powerful production Seats Sanne ede 
“ate requited for the realization of h Sshias eye. 
Snes te aeeinpotstion ofc et wat objective. In fact, in spite 
NR € control measutes and the prevalence 
overnment and the National Service Associa- 


tio : 
n, Japan has already established so powerful a production structute 


that she can as well b 
well be call 2 
the gradual manifesting of So a pe igion, ie: e 


and war i o-ordinati i 

; | war productio tation, the war, prosecution 
; decisive way. « eticioney of Japan will unfold in a ae 
f —Kingoro Hashimoto (The Kaizo, June, 1941)! 
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realizing the gravity of the situation, ate viewing life and death from 
the ttaditional standpoint of doing something great for the real and 
lasting benefit of the nation. So thoroughly have they become con- 
scious of discharging their responsibility toward the State that they, 
pesides enlisting in the atmed forces and working in factoties, ate 
offering voluntary labour setvices—an evidence which gives its own 
verdict on out youngmen’s outlook on life. 

To what extent out youths have become aware of their obligations 
to the State is most graphically disclosed in the thoughts and patriotic 
sentiments of out school students. In the spring of this yeat, when 


the highet school entrance examination was held, the students were 


asked to compose an essay on the subject—‘‘ my life.” Theit composi- 


tions tevealed that they do not regatd their life as their own, but of 
the State dedicated to the service of the Emperor, One student wrote 
that, as a Japanese is the subject of the Emperor, “he is given life to 
serve the Emperor and is born to die for him. That our life belongs 
to the Emperor is neither reasoning nor duty; it is the Japanese 
spirit continued uninterrupted since the time of our national 


foundation.” 
The spirit of offering selfless service to the State springs from 


out inbred desire to dedicate out life to the Emperor in loyalty and 

in humble obedience. One examinee, after tefetring to pur ey 

ancestot worship, pointed out that ‘‘ we all belong to one family wit 
of us the life of Japan 1s ctys~ 


the Emperor as the head, and so in each 
ized.” “Ged that, since the Japanese people from 
ee ae intain national unity with 


the remote past have always striven to mal : 
the er as the centte, they have naturally fostered the 
on life on the basis of loyalty to the Empetot. al ee Bice” éciens 
one’s life may be used, itends in the WAY OF SYED manifestation 
tists, politicians, artisans OF labourers ate after 4 the 


of the wish of the Emperor,” he added. ad 
mes sgh BF ths of tendet age 
© Ibis certainly highly gratifying thet ont ee of our spirit 


, jritual 3 
have full cognition of the national and pains (ees the reason why 


of loyalty 20 the Emperor. And herein’ state semaining ne 


i service : 
our youngmen ate offerins ae to our age-old conception of life. 


to our spirit of loyalty, as well as eee "a 
Because they are the Joyal subjects of a = thy ae chat £0 
understood by forelgo- 


the question of life and dea h. 
plunge to death is an attribute that may ot be f life and death that 
ets, but to a Japanese, who has the conception OF 2" 
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his life is already offered to the Emperor, it forms a significant national 
trait. Similar views were expressed in a number of COMPoOsitions 
submitted ; and strikingly enough, some of them gave lucid Philoso. 
phical interpretations, and even discussed the opinions of sevetal Euro- 
pean thinkers and writers on life to aver that the Japanese outlook on 
life has a uniqueness which cannot be compared with that of the West, 
Mention was made that Remberg, Victor Hugo, Kant, Descartes and 
Schopenhauer saw life in accordance with their petceptive judgments ; 
whereas Japanese classical thinkers and writers approached life on the 
basis of the time-worn conception of loyalty to the Thtone, which 
fact was substantiated by quoting appropriate sayings and poems. 

As we ate conscious that out life is guided by our loyalty to the Em- 
petor, we always petform our duties in a self-satificing manner without 
being swayed by personal motives and inclinations. We do not la 
ment when we are enduring extreme hardships : nor do we feel petplexed 
when we ate confronted with a crisis. Our self-reflection is such that 
we unswervedly cherish the conviction that our national power radiat- 
ing through our Emperor has the capacity to overcome any and evety 
difficulty. Our life, unifying with the Emperor, forms out national 
life and, therefore, our existence is collective. A student opined that, 
although the blade is the most important part of a knife, other parts 
of it are equally necessary to enable the knife to perform its function. 
If Japan is compared with a knife, “‘then my life forms a part of it, 
however small it may he, and has a Specific duty to discharge for the 
benefit of the nation.” This analogy eludicates the harmony that 
governs the relations between the Emperor and his subjects—a har- 
mony which represents the cote of our national solidarity. 

In wartime, a feeling of sadness otdinarily prevails among the 


famili ilies due to the departue of their neat and dear ones to the battle- 
front. But in Japan t 


his feeling of sadness is outlived by promoting 


the Spirit of self-sacrifice which urges every Japanese to manifest his 
— =e Throne by tising above family affection when occasion 
s. Now 


a w that war is going on, we have been called upon to 
- exhibit our spiri 


is pirit of loyalty to the Throne to the maximum degree 

ssibl , and so we ate pursuing our duties united as one by locking 

S$ and agonies in our breast-chambers. One student penned 
how noble is out 


it ie an airman: ‘‘One who goes to the 


‘ shate to the realizat 
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gsition he no longer felt sad about the separation from his brothers 
who have gone to the front ; on the contrary, he felt se ley 
welling within him and wished that he could have gone to the 
front, too, to offer his life for the cause of the nation. : : es 
In one of the essays submitted it was mentioned that motl 
i At the same time, however, by quoting 
‘< the source of all affections. nN : 
: £ Azumao Sakura it was asserted that “my mothet who 
; Pe uit to my life hopes that I will setve the Emperor loyally and 
aessl > Ta other wotds, it was signified that loyalty to the Em- 
oe us nds even the love for the mother, “It is because we 
tive i entre of out Emperor, out love for our mothers cannot Be 
i ae thing—the absolute wing i our eee oe goss 
rificing outselves an ; 
ely 2a ee how ie Be ine a oh Le 
= e became 
treater East Asia wat on December 8, 1941, he Ee ean He 
i. patriotism renee ie cede ete: vey ae fore 
; ) 
| lized that eae body and life ate not my own, ae Poa ; 
fully reali ~. T must train myself physically and aa ys ‘aust 
. Rae tie my spirit of loyalty to the Empeto 


. . 2? 

setts, the neon setae ly sttessed all the students, discoun- 

ns ightly stre ificed when 

Our spirit of loyalty, tg. ly. A life should be sacri 

iving up of life recklessly. ‘ced for a particular 

mucnees the a. that is, it should be eee 4 os thete is 

i Sada ee to the nation. One student ae to cast away his 
eas ee value life, but one who is unable 

hone wno doe 


human being: one 
life when it should be satificed is not worthy as 4 hu 
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times. e 
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we exist to offer our setvices to th 
e Emperor and thu 
setve our national existence. zs “Tee es 
a. Na aoe soldier dies on the battlefield, he may die 
ae a e does not die in vain, for he leaves behind him an Lanett 
: Borge: Out officers and men at Rabaul who ate dail a 
g at away from us ate not sacrificing themselves Sela 
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helpful to the strengthening of the mechanical side of it: In most of 
the papers there ate passages dealing with the advices given to the 
writers by theit mobilized brothers and cousins. One drafted brother 
says to his younger brothet that he is going to the battlefield as “the 
shield of the State,” and advises the latter to study hard ‘‘to fulfil 
his duty to the State.” Likewise, another draftee advises his young 
cousin to devote himself thoroughly to his school lessons and thereby 
catty out his “present duty to the nation.” 

In some of the papets the examinees exptessed their desite to 
serve the Emperor by offering their life to the study of science. Such 
a desite may appear strange, but when one temembers that Japan is 
pitted against the scientific and technical ability of America one will 
not fail to see the teason behind it. One examinee frankly narrated 
that, when he heard that Truk Island has been bombarded, he im- 
mediately realized that “we do not have enough planes,” and that 
“we must matiufactute more planes to combat ait taids.”” This te- 
alization made him anxious to setve the Emperor by studying science 
vigorously, hoping that at the right time he will be able to contribute 
sefless service to the reinforcement of out’ scientific and technical 


ability. 

Gat youngmen’s outlook on life as discerned from the com- 
positions on ‘* my life? a submitted by the students eloquently illus- 
trates that our youths as a whole are laying added accent on loyalty to 
the Emperor and selfless setvice to the State, all the more so due to 
the present emergency situation. They ate perfectly conscious that 


their life is not their own; : 
dedicated to ‘the service of the State. If in the performance ofedips 
duties they are tequited to court death, they will feel pu mf 
they have been giver the crificing waka ae 4 
‘the cause of the Emperor. In one word, out youngl ie ‘ | 
determined to display the dae spirit and thus Hue a Gite 
‘shate of responsibility in the protection and preservation OF ON 

and ideals. 
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GENESIS OF THE PaciFIC WAR. By Kohsaku Tamura, 
LL.D. The Institute of the Pacific, Tokyo. pp. 434. 7.00 yen. 


This comprehensive study on the otigin of the Pacific wat is an 
elaboration and extension of the article which originally appeared under 
the same title in the January-March, 1943, numbers of Comtemporary 
Japan in three installments. The whole of this book of 434 pages 
forms the best documentation attempted so far on the subject. The 
selection of date and their arrangements natutally being the te- 
flection of the authot’s view, it is not altogether free in that sense from 
his subjective conception of the problems. Except for that inevitable 
human limitations, however, the work can be tecommended as an 
objective, historical study of the Pacific ptoblems by a conscientious 
student of international relations. For those who make a setious study 
of the Japanese-American conflict, therefore, the official and relevant 


documents, forming the greater patt of the book, afford invaluable 
material for theit examination, whether or not they accept the authot’s 
Intetpretations of the facts. 


___ How wide a scope of subjects it. covets will be seen from the 
titles of its thirty-two chapters, whichinclude: First American Ship to 
China; America Expands Westwards ; Perry Opens the Doors of 


Japan ; Acquisition of Naval Base 3 Occupation of the Philippines and 
Guam; John Hay’s Open Door Docttin 


€; Roosevelt Takes Panamé; 
Russo-Japanese War and the Aftermath ; Japanese School Children 
Segregated ; Root-Takahira Agreement ; Japanese Deprived of theit 
j eee The ee Twenty-one Demands; The Ishii-Lansing 
i Sreement ; The Siberian Expedition ; Funeral of th Anolo- Japanese 
Alliance ; Naval Conferences inetal of the Anglo-Jap 


3 Nine Power Treaty and its Implications; 

aaa to Se Incident ; Ameca Policeman te the a3 

East; New et in Hast Asia; Economic Sanctions Tightene¢s 
: Approaching the Armageddon. . 


ats Loc k u 


3 jot instance, in Chapter xxv1 the circumstances in 
Mpanese. Alliance, an agreement, as Lloyd Georg? 
years" standing ” which had been of very gtcat 
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fit “to the peace of the Far East,”’ came to an end. Therein the 
nade will find sufficient answets to the queries why the United States 
re enced Britain to terminate that important agreement with deem 
Ne he sttong opposition to that fateful step on the part of the 
F aeiont > Paci i i a notable landmark 
minions in the Pacific, and why it constitutes a nota eae 
hate development ot the Japanese-American conflict in the Pacific. 
in 


; nit rican 
The account commences with the pa sole of ee OPE 
: ; the alliance o 
terfere with the renewal o 

CON Gea ele ers hich either of the contract- 

; . the date on which e1 
8, eight months before th cece hte 
ane hee could have given notice ofintention to Dee aes ee athe 
une come to the State Department,” the wee ee various 
Me oted to have instructed its Ambassadot in ve ae ee 
Ta Gned tumours that negotiations are 1n pane will keep the 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. It is peace = de may be able to 
Department fully advised of all information thal i as and in regard 
Shain in tegatd to the actual coutse a nese iM The instructions 
: n the supject. f 
to the general feeling of the country © siticulatly to leata whe 
on to say that the Government arses dency to broaden of to 
i hete is on the part of Great Re ee es eastern Asia of 
one ihe recognition of J apan’s special x aye eaty of Alliance as 
3 t purport [@) 3 ee goitn 

modify the scope OF Pw on, if there 
rh mstaes a 2? Hike is raised an important eet supposition that 
signed in pun che Ambassador “any gtound for t ae pacakae 
inion of the ae otiations. ++ 
peer a ea proposes to avail itself of the neg 


Japan the i ecial interests in 
Pp ing j claims to such sp i 

upon he relin uishment of : 

uld watrant the exclusion of Manchuria an ongola 
China as wo dM 


rtium.” 

from the operation of the Pe Oe ig ‘Lae ae Impetial or 

the author bin. to August 5, 1921. 
f Abs og ee tad in London from. ey eg aa Hee Lloyd 
PREEE WAG he official documents 4s ques ectively the United 
peRicine, 50.5059 d Massey, representing Oy bute to the faithful- 
Kings nee and New Zealand paid high 

ingdom, /\us 


f isiS 
- . in time of cfiSi 
: le service 10 age 
her invaluab more positi 
fess of Japan as an ally and however, were 


¢ two ‘ ime Minis- 
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Sar a gainst even the suspicion © dsubject to that condition 
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tothe United States..-- That being 
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which is not a new condition ‘at all, because Japan has accepted the 
position for many years—Australia is very strongly in favour of the 
renewal of the treaty.” 

In this connection, Dr. Tamura discloses an interesting fact that 
during the sitting of the Imperial Conference on June. 2 3, 1921 the 
Ametican Secretary of State had an important conversation with the 
British Ambassador in which ‘‘ the Secretary said that he had no desire 
to make any formal representations with regard to a matter which was 
plainly one between Great Britain and Japan, but that the Ambassador 
ptobably was awate that the Ametican people took a very deep interest 
in the matter.” The conversation ended, according to the quoted 
document, with the Secretary’s mild threat that ‘a resolution for the 
tecognition of the Irish Republic would be introduced in Congtess,” 
and that “undoubtedly in the debate any relation between Great Britain 
and Japan could be seized upon by the enemies of Great Britain.” 

The documents reproduced in the book relative to political 
developments preceding the Washington Conference, at which the Four 
Power Treaty was concluded, suptesedine the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
ate highly illuminating. The author concludes this most interes. 
ting and significant chapter with “a funeral oration ” by Lord Gtey. 
The British statesman declared: ‘The Anglo-Japanese Alliance is 
ended. ..:; but for all the eleven yeats when I was the Secretary of 
State at the Foreign Office Japan was our ally. In all that period the 
obligations that the alliance might entail upon us, the advantages that 
Japan might claim from it, were never unfairly exploitated by her. We 
found in the Japanese Government and its ambassadors honoutable 
and loyal ally.” And teferring to the relations with America, he 
Rush Those who ate preoccupied with these matters should 
2 fai, Honourable wad terest of Japan was for ws for many yet 
Ag Buea friction tinier and that, thanks to Ap tasaet tiara 
questions during the war.” ell Genes fn ce: 


Even 10se who ate not in agreement with the author’s views of 
de ents of the Pacific affairs leading up to the present War 
ate the labours of the learned authot in collecting 
mportant documentary facts and data bearing 

» to be tegretted that the attractiveness © 
has been considerably marred 02 

ts. It is hoped that a revised 
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AMERICAN IMPERIALISM IN CHINA. By Tang Leang-li. 
The Research Institute for International Affairs, Executive Yuan of 
the Nanking Government, China. pp. 208. 


This is the fitst of the series of “ Tribune ”? monogtams undertaken 
py the Research Institute for Intetnational Affairs of the Nanking 
Government to inform the general public how the United States in 
the past ‘has deliberately followed an imperialistic policy ’ toward 
China.” ‘The so-called open door and equal opportunity principle and 
American friendship for China were all designed to facilitate the en- 
trenchment of Washington’s political and economic sway on the ee 
nent: Dr. Tang Leang-li in the monogram without mincing words 
outspokenly flays the United States for “ het imperialistic hi a 
edat obstructing China’s legitimate political and economic develop 
ment.” In the preface he writes : 

i i uttages, perpetrated against China is long 
and SHiGanay Seti wooac? deat with insincerity and broken 


promises . . . She proclaimed the policy of open door in China, not for 


the sake of China, but to force China’s ree oe ere bahay td 
her commercial and economic Mig Wace and the Chinese people 


- been one of penetration aimed at fixing on her selfish benefit. Her mis- 
an economic and cultural domunation ae ‘e f goodwill, but their 
sionaries came professing to preach a gos ee Ogee and social con- 
main achievement was to disturb the spiritual, ational self-confidence 
cepts of the people, thereby weakening Be tession, in addition 
and morale, ability and will to wise ae religious cloak. 

aes ves 
i te fortunes for themse appearance 
to Br ne most advertized ie e Mare ee ee 
most distinguished acts of friendship have tu Ms 


{ i swindles, 
: 1 Jically clevet diplomatic , 
amination, to be 120/28 poe aa more what she offered with 


i i j left hand many ti icsion of the Amet- 
de ey Tian example in point we ce oui! of enabling 
ican B xer indemnity which was fot the as sisting grievances 
China a8 pay to ‘America a ge damages ot Americal propagan 

fe ; s é 
and of utilizing Chinese ieee 4 Orel institutions. 
; nd appendices, and 


through Chinese educationa 

| ers 2 

The monogram consists of eleven sia lay the blame Saas 

the subject matters discussed in pene fae oT paid scatictite ° 

; quero Leet! 25 ae | statements made 

he ate Stes Th oe cont ing Government 

ae ag Vi : “Minister oe Bablicty © ee a’s “ imperialistic 
in 2 nis ny ae ose“ real fact » about Ametic 

‘1940,/and they expose ~ ! 
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agetession,” “racial discrimination,” ‘‘ attitude toward new China” 
and the American utilization of the Nine-Power Treaty as a “ chatter 
of imperialism.” 

Tn the first chapter, by quoting documentary evidences, it is pointed 
out that ** China’s natural enemy is the United States.” Her impetial- 
istic intention toward China was first revealed in the conclusion of the 
Sino-American Treaty of 1844 which followed the passing of the 
Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882, denying the Chinese people the right 
to acquire American citizenship. Thereafter, it took a positive itd 
during the periodic maltreatment of Chinese residents in the United 
States in the close of the nineteenth century “in clear and open viola- 
tion of the American treaty pledge to China of most favoured nation 
treatment and the right of men to change their allegience.” Thus 
it was but natural that the first Chinese boycott in 1905 should have 


been ditected against the United States in protest to the adoption of the 
final Chinese Exclusion Act of 1904. 


By vittue of the 1844 Treaty, the Americans acquired in China 
special rights and privileges. The “most favoured nation” clause 
in the treaty meant, as told by Dr. Tyler Dennett, that every nation 

could secure for itself any privilege which had been extorted by 
some other Powers from China by force, ot tricked from her by fraud.” 
oa then Secretary of State John Hay ptoposed in his Note to all 
Owers the open door policy in 1899, which was a plan to “‘ partition 


ae into SBnEtES » to be. controlled by various Powers. As 4 
eswit of the execution of this policy by th : 

; = e Was roment 
American imperialis eae hington Gove , 


Sazti m began to make headway on the continent. 
tion ie : sate oe ectively deal with the racial discrimina- 
Chink ad Ia a or and her desire to “* promote conflicts bet weet 
tempt? fs ae abe t is mentioned that, despite America’s “‘con- 
€se people, she in 1868 concluded what is called 


— Sauna aa use of Chinsee coolies and promised 
SE seags highly favourable treat : d 
het promise, though she'had eatment. But she never redeeme 


- Sea agreed to grant the Chin tects tthe 
same p “eee Rats c se subjects 
esid oo = unities and exemptions in tespect of travel of 
1 > ie fe enjoyed by the citizens or subjects of the most 
J apan. concluded a ‘pact ona basis of 
American Government protested to it, 
sage! ses good offices in case of a con- 
Moteover; it adopted a policy. of ob- 
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structing the materialization of Sino-Japanese co-operation, and pro- 
fessed friendliness toward Japan with the fixed purpose of generating 
such conditions as would render smooth the furtherance of its impetial- 
istic interests in China. At the same time, it took steps to rouse the 
animosity of China against Japan. It was Ametican Minister to Tokyo 
De Long who instigated the Saigo Expedition to Formosa in 1874 
with the object of bringing about a war between Japan and China. 
His plan, howevet, miscattied as the two countries settled their 
differences through diplomatic measutes. 
Chapter four titled ‘The Imperialist Internationale at Washing- 
ton’? is devoted to the Washington Conference of 1921-22. It is 
especially mentioned that the Constitutional Chinese aan 
situated at Canton at the time of the conference was not alge ) 
attend it and, therefore, it had not signed the Nine-Powet Sie 
which emerged as the tesult of the deliberations. The monog 
a ith the conclusion 
The Washington Conference of 1921-22, wee gee 
of the Nine-Power and Four-Powet Treaties, oe € Lost geainae 
by American imperialism of its leadership in ee a 3 aoe are 
Pacific. In regard to oe ug one consolidation of their 
tion and spoliation by foreign Powers an SE te acestin 
ptivileges in China. It was the prelude to mo 


of the Chinese people than ever. before. The American Govetn- 


; hind Washington—aimed 
ment and the Morgan interests—the power hip a Seiad Bane" £ 


at Ametican financial and diplomatic ere bP eign of China. 
aggressive Powers in the exploitation an } ea eibass 
At the time of the Washington Coe aiid as having 
announced that none of it eee Le : eae State Charles 
idi j vernment. j = 
any validity ot force” by his Go f ment in sending 
gees ‘eal the existence of Dr. Sun’s Gove 


last World Wat the 

invitations to the conference. As a Cale S asae eT Enen 

ra ish American 
sttenoth of the United States 1 ; a Meh Ash 
declined Washington began making sce ee Pe requested 
Homedics over the Pacific. The British oe etsiion sees 
President Harding to call a naval conference. a aed) be Be 
view to obtaining a share in on or delegation was ae 
was to be the chief victim, it wa y : 
from the Constitutional corer forthe Saints radadepenticn- 
Treaty, which guaranteed respect TOF teprity 0 
eat the territorial and ES oto ae 
vety outset became an instrument © 
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America and Britain. And when the tariff autonomy Proposal of the 
Peking delegation was rejected, the signatory Powers, particularly 
Ametica and Britain, promised ‘‘to use their influences for the purpose 
of effectively establishing and maintaining the Ptinciple of equal 
Opportunity for the commerce and industry of all nations throughout 
the territory of China.” In reality, however, the Anglo-American na- 
tions. utilized the principle of equal Opportunity to intensify their 
political and economic penetration, as well as to deny the Chinese 
merchants, industrialists and bankers the right to foster sovereign 
economic prosperity. 

Sections five, six and seven in order tefer to the Ametican design 
of hegemony over China, the motive behind America’s Boxer indem- 
nity remission, and the question of extra-territoriality. Following 
the so-called Lincheng incident, the Washington Government put up 
a scheme for controlling all Chinese tailways. On May 5, 1923, a 
gtoup of bandits held up a train at Lincheng in Shantung Province 
and kidnapped nearly a hundred passengets including thirty foreign- 
ets. Only one. British passenger who offered tesistance was killed. 
In consequence of this incident, the Washington Government suggested 
to its Minister at Peking ‘the foreign occupation: of the. railway 
from Tientsin to. Pukow in an analogous manner to the occupation 
of the line from. Peking to the sea.” And to enforce respect for 

foreign nationals and property,” it instructed him to see to the for- 


mation of ‘‘a possible base for foreign co-operation with willing Chinese 
forces against bandits,” Sec , 


fetary of State Hughes, not satisfied with 
tem for other trunk tailways, sponsored a 
Semony over China, which Dr. T ang analyzes 


authority: [which it would) otherwise 

“ation, which under: the terms of its 
On the: other hand, the 
ust meet various Amefr 
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‘can claims, gteatly exceeding “‘ the amount involved in the remission 
on indemnity.” Furthermore, the American Government con- 
ee to-demand its *‘ full share of control over the Chinese maritime 
inistration and revenue.” 
en vRtiiee Government obtained extra-territotial privilege 
in China through the conclusion of the Wanghsia Treaty ak 
ich had been a “‘ corner-stone ”’ of the entire extra-territorial system, 
rach the nationals of *‘ most favouted Powers ” a eageen ned 
Ton nore ce Ch na each ie shnteaicnl 
the Washington Conference, Cnina aie 
Be iailonaly. but Sectetary of State Race ao Nie) ee 
inquiry into the existing conditions. A Sasi meer See Cet ited 
ality was appointed which aftet some investiga Leena Goionk 
aving that the Powers might, if desired byt e Ch ee as 
ac aaa the abolition of extra-territoriality in accordance 
De ical aa “* progressive” scheme as might ee of 
Oy on, the British Government proposed i beh as a. 
extta-tertitoriality, but the American ile ae oc ascds 
the British proposal. Thetefote, China a Se wen 
fot the renunciation of extra-territorial privileges. 


ni J 


eee otts and Peking. 
over all civil.cases arid minor criminal cases at treaty p : 


: -tetritorial privi- 

Recently, Japan renounced her concessional sof he to ies 

lente dn Ch and thus set an example for ot ict Non-recognition 
= Chapter eight treats the Stimson Declaration 


utian incident occurted in 1931, 


h 
of Manchoukuo. When the se first publicly announced that 


the American vie eee grounds for nt the 

aaa :. ot And Secretary of State te which might 
of the Kellog ean «it would be wise to avoid Fike military against 
League a feeling of Japanin support is enquiry commis- 
so = ae ain, when the dispatch of a ‘oe a plan and sugges- 
Shidéhata. c. we proposed, he opposed (RES between the 
ws to ee of the incident through 4g 1932, he communicated 
a i Pas es concerned. But on January 7, 


e 
L On the ensuane 
See ina and Japan. Peng 
fasponmnecopritim a RR Cs to instrument an aggt 


sk geaeceie sah the incident 
re see aan ae ‘o his dismay, ure by General 
tion of Sino-Japanese hos Pc ee rnes we by Gc 
Chi: : a Aaniolt Govetnment offere 
Chiang Kai-shek, the 
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assistance to pre i i 
“stata vent China and Japan from consummating mutya] 
While the ninth chapter declares that the United. Stat 
all along desired to institute a ‘“Montoe Doctrine for Hast ” fe 
in order to render easy the movement of her imperialism 7 ig 
tion of the Otient, the tenth chapter recounts the history eae 
cali eations, The last chapter describes how President Hoan 
formulated a policy of extracting financial benefits from Chi 4 
especially emphasizes how by contracting what is one ba 


Kaiping coal mines d i 
eal America nette 
expense of China. dasum of $7,500,000 at the 


Toyo Byursu Ronxow (Essays ' 
Vols. By Yukio Yashiro, D. Litt ays ‘on Oriental Aris), 2 
pp. 320. 40.00 yen. itt. The Zayuho Kankob-kai, Tokyo. 


Sanne “as 3s this scholastic wotk is a well-known Japanese 
BR athe . es a long time he has been making special studies 
Poh ees es es of Oriental arts, and has already published 
such studies ian | ead the facts and material culled from 
pages, consists of ast Volume of the present work, covering 260 
SBA ieEuro sixteen essays on the collection of Oriental art 
Aahekitetetone! pean and American countries, while the second volume 
SON SOE ea xty pages, contains plates and photographic re coat 
a any of these objects. grap P 
Som 
EP teecparts, cand > “3 studied the collection of Oriental art objects 
s subsequently penned a series of essays describing 


them wi a 
ee ete nee scholastic comments. Sixteen of 
Kenkyu (Study of Atts), ginally published in the magazine Béjuts 


of the first volume in soiree under his supervision, form the contents 
sate studded with techni: Hy and altered shapes. The revised contents 
- therefore, the haya and authoritative observations and, 
See specially those of ee for the perusal of setious 

i says is z +o Ta 
ot oa Seay of his large acquaintances in Europe 
y eae Seat tite privilege of making a systematic 
Slices - but also the required facilities t 
es that it is the duty of every Japanese 
of these collections, for they provide 4 
etic influence ‘on the Occident. The 
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Oriental att objects presetved in vatious European and American att 
museums ate of great value from the historical andesthetic viewpoints. 
The European and American experts in dealing with these objects 
find theit labour handicapped due to their lack of an Oriental back- 

round. Inorderto temove that limitation and offer them the benefit 
ofauthentic Oriental opinions, it is essential that some Oriental spe- 
cialists should make real endeayouts to portray the genuine merits 
of the objects. With this idea in view the writer has come out with 


the present work. 

Dr. Yashiro in his sixteen essays chiefly touches on the masterpieces 
of Oriental arts included in the European and American collections. 
He makes a minute examination of each masterpiece and analyzes its 
artistic peculiarity and intrinsic characteristic, and also points out 


the place it occupies in the Otiental conception of zstheticism. The 
ins explanations 


essays ate arranged into two sections. The fitst contal 
on the Chinese masterpieces and, among others, particularly refers to 
the collected Tienlung Feitien telief statues, as well as to three Tang 
petiod sculptures, some Tang period stone statues of Fudo Myo-o 
and one Amida copper statue made in the thirteenth year of the reign 


of the Emperor Kai of the Sui Dynasty. The es fee with i 
i d special emphasis is laid on scussing the 
| ceamaeenee lat ee AG Boston Museum of Arts. 


collection of Japanese sculptutes in t 
Moreover, a ‘* mandara”’ (wall-pictute) of the Hokkédo, two ey 
Buddhist paintings presetved in the United States, 4 (Sane pap 
the Freer Gallery, some paintings by Koh-yetsu tobe St a 
the objects kept in the Berlin East Asia Att Museum an coh Saas 
shima screens, one each by Soh-tatsu and Koh-tin, ate treate s 
tively to illustrate theit excellent mietits. ; ; 

1k is mentioned that the Oriental act collections 1 the ages 
are principally rich in metal and stone Lage of ee ee e 
the same time, it is added that most of the Amer oe 
some time have been paying assiduous ST sn aceon 
abundantly, with the result that the majority © ee y 


j on of several 
Chinese stone and metal objects have come into ae example, Grenville 
American collectors © 


£ great financial power. — : 

Winthrop of New York, who owns the colle ee cee 
relief statues, has acquired 4 large number Spee! 

on that the stone 


stone and metal objects. lee opini 
Dr. Yashito concurs with the populat P eae éaliing 
caves of Tienlungshan in Shansi Province, to 
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Feitien relief statues belong, ate intimately connected wi i 
system of building Buddhist temples, and a the caves ae le 
and superior position artistically. He then narrates their pie: He 
and states that they do not teflect the oppressive grandeur o ae 
esthetic complexity of those caves that are to be seen at Lun 4 
Honan Province and at Tatung and Yunkang in Shansi Phogies: The 
Tienlungshan caves embody the esthetic spitit of the Sui ded Ta : 
petiods and possess the sharpness and line features of the Six D Po 
- Tae Tienlunghsan sculptures in the Winthrop collection ate ‘elie 
ES ~ Sea eta, and they have been taken from the stone wall of the 
ae . the elas cave. The eight statues on the ceiling included 
ESS ion an, preseved in petfect condition ate by far the most 

. . a oe they typify the sculptural excellence of the Orient. 
_ Yt. Yashiro continues that the att of lines developed greatly in 
Sas oe the Six Dynasty age, and then in the Sui ee Tang 
Petlods the art of showing thickness came to be perfected. By utilizing 


harmoniously the art of lines and the art of showing thickness, the 


maki itien st 
ng of Feitien statues came to be evolved as a new art, the high 


“Merits o i j ; : 

The feiten' are indelibly exposed in the Tienlunghsan scupltures. 
lays primary ai She ch tries to depict the mystic existence in the ait, 
ainosphans nas yet on line effects to create a mysterious objective 
of the raaa art SS he s, the art of lines is the chief characteristic 
and mystic hairs : “ aS called the Oriental conception of spiritual 
the Fietien art ie a EE asi in Feitien sculptures, and so 
a ccord wi ‘ 
Oriental estheticism, with the fundamental conception of 

The superior : 
“ nature of Chinese arts j 

ee the attention to the eee 
ES time preserved in the Bos 


é Sui period is explained 
ahs copper sat of the Bisipetoe 
bins Ghaokes : useum of Arts. It is said that, 
asthe ot a nai presented the subjects in refined 
civ on oe and dresses ate depicted in smooth and 
tedin pherentici ee het hand, as the Sui petiod sculpture concen- 
RO Sad — in rough and uneven lines, it has an effect 
n ee, If one thinks that the arts of the Sui 
See ie Se and innocent beauty are somewhat 

aust be reminded of the fact that in this petiod 
-introducing cubic delinea- 

na, by becoming the 

the technique 


on, it ‘ is obvious 
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that Chinese atts in the Sui petiod not only did reflect a highly cteative 
tendency, but also an extraordinary advancement. 

The writer assetts that the Chinese sculptural objects of the 
Tang period can compare well with those of old Greece and the Renai- 
gsance petiod. He substantiates his assertion by describing the superb 
artistic features of the three Tang petiod sculptural masterpieces that 
ate preserved in the West. He goes on to say that the Tang period 
sculpture is sich in that realistic portrayal which readily appeals to the 
art-lovers of Europe and America, and that it has a beauty of its own 
which is as chatming as that of Greek sculptute. 

As tegatds Japanese art collections in Europe and the United 
States, Dr. Yashiro deals at length with the masterpieces to be scen 
at the Boston Museum of Arts, for they teptesent the true zsthetic 
standard of Japan. He also gives detailed explanations on those Koh- 
yétsu paintings and Soh-tatsu and Koh-rin scroll pictures that ate re- 
spectively kept at the Berlin Hast Asia Art Museum and the Frees 
Gallery. Furthermore, he devotes specia] attention to the ‘‘ Dai- 
itoku-myo-o”’ painting in the Boston Museum of Arts, as well as to 
the ““Hoh-toh-kaku mandata ” in the Freer collection, with the object of 
making the declatation—in the light of theit artistic grace—that the 
Buddhist painting art of Japan has a distinct chatactetistic of its ili 

a characteristic which enables it to occupy * prominent place in the 
world history of arts. Hence, he maintains that these two Hens . 
the two ereatest Buddhist art masterpieces of Japan. Also he brienty 
jan ; i hist att telics of Japan 1n order to 
touches on the important Budd Poxcliata © 
state that they are of immense value to the Orient a 
the world at large, because they afford a tate phere 
the glorious days of Buddhist a oh h scholastic and 
All the essays ate interesting, 


for they, throug : Pes 
i ave C 
historical narrations, disclose how the atts of the Orient 
secure a permanent place in 


Occidental gestheticism. The baa 
4 i ious Weste 
mention made of the Oriental masterpieces in ene) genet 
collections makes it plain that Oriental arts a ae fie ditionally 
the West. The. attractivencss of the boo siete’ 
enhanced by the separate volume of copious 


nity to visualize 


Momoraro No T: ‘anjo (Birth of See By Kunio 
Yanaghit. ide Bee . 
edie : ae Sane RAE = | popularity, because 


Peer H tiona. > aos 
The fairy-tale: of Momotato cel ee boys Essentially, it is 


it symbolizes the dauntless spizit © 
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a children’s tale of instructional character, for it imparts a moral lesson 
to them as to how they should train themselves to become power- 
ful and fearless. To a Japanese boy, Motomato is his legendary heto, 
and so he tries to emulate him. In this book, not only the exploits 
of the faity figute are recorded, but also the origin and the subsequent 
spread of the tale itself. It is pointed out that in ancient times several 
versions of the story wete cutrent in different districts which, with the 
passing of time, underwent additions and alterations until in the Yedo 
petiod the entire tale was reconstructed into the present form to have 
a single national account. 

Tt will be observed that there ate similarties between the fairy- 
tales of different countries. For instance, the story of ‘‘ Cinderella” 
has a likeness to the Japanese fable of ‘‘ Bénizara Kakézata Banashi.” 
In the stone sculpture of Mithra sactificing a bull, kept in the Roman 
Museum, it is seen that the one who is killing the bull is a boy like 
Momotato, and that he is being helped in his task by dogs and scor- 
pions. In the Japanese story, it is shown that Momotaro in smiting 
ogtes receives assistance from a monkey, a dog anda pheasant. Itis, 
therefore, not a tradition of Japan alone that faity heroes ate made to 
accomplish great tasks with the help of dogs and other animals. In 
the fairy-tales of other countries, too, such a tradition is equally popular. 

The writer says that the story of Momotato is putely of Japanese 
conception and origin, for the manner in which the fairy figure is 
made to appeat finds no parallel in the tales of the countties adjacent 
to Japan. One day, seeing a huge momo (peach) floating down 4 
tiver, an old woman picked it up and carried it to her home. When 
the peach was about to be cut into two, it split suddenly in half and a 
baby jumped out. Since the boy came out of a peach, he was named 
Momotato (Peach-boy). The author adds that it is not known as to 
wy a ie me to come out of a peach, but suggests that such 

Ppeatance must have been favoured due to the 


Supernatural belief that was faithfully cultivated in ancient times. In 
Support of this suggestion, he cites the Supernatural birth of a gitl 
as related in the story of ‘* Urikohimé ” which, he thinks, must have 
Otiginated about the same time as that of Momotato. 


€ story of Urikohimé is still preserved in eastern Japan and 
in Kyushu and Shikoku. Several versions of it ate prevalent 

_Iwaté, Aomori, Akita, Fukushima, Niigata, 
‘Miyazaki. By Sctutinizing these accounts, 
got up thus : ‘Long, long ago there wete an 
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oldman andan old woman. One day, while the old man left for moun- 
tains to gather faggots, the old woman went to a nearby tiver to wash 
clothes. Suddenly she saw a melon tumbling in the current. Im- 
mediately, she picked it up and ate it. Then she thought: a 
one mote melon comes, I will pick it up and give it to my old man.” 
Luckily, another melon came and she cartied it home. When the 
old man returned, she started to cut it, but before she could do so 
the melon by itself broke into two revealing a nice baby girl. As 
the gitl gtew up, she became an expeft in weaving. One day both 
the old man and woman departed for the nearby town to buy things 
for the gitl’s wedding. After they left, an old mountain woman came 
to the house and asked the lonely gitl to allow her to come inside. 
And no soonet she came inside than she killed the girl and ei 
azuki-mochi (bean cakes) by using the tender flesh of the dead girl. 
After that she took the form of the dead girl and waited for the return 
of the old man and woman. When they came home, the spree 
gitl made them eat the cakes. Then the spattows and ae se 
on the trees atound the house told the old man and woman a aaa 
have eaten and who the sputious gitl was. Thereupon, they 

the mountain woman in revenge. 

It is easy to petceive a connection between the er ee 
and that of Urikohimé. In both cases, the boy and on Aaa 
to be born of agencies other than human, pethaps sees is 
fancy and imagination of the children. But they ate ppc oman 
cate of by human parents in order to instill in eter Be ee: 
their duty toward their fathers and mothers " See are 
fectionately and lovingly: Just as the stoty 0 


ge ie itls. On 
for the boys, so the tale of Utikohimé is ee Deron aia 
the other hand, both the stories appe@ t ae the children as a whole. 


i marvellous fairy-tales : heartily by 
Pak fe fae the fact why they can even be relished heartily 
th i f other countties. xploits of 
ot oct aa stories in Japan nae Se ae ade of 
Momotaro, and all of them ate intended to ae adheting faithfully to 
the young ties the need of fostering Oe « Monono-kotato,” po- 
national traditions and beliefs. In the tale 0 a lettet 


receiving 
ae the hero, on **™*" 
pular in Mutsu Province in the north, hat a girl is impsisoned there, 


ll by a bird saying t on his atrival 
Se ernenitl to rescue het. a : resenting him with 
at the gate of the hell, appeases the gate-keepe y 
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Ribi-dango (millet dumplings). Thereafter, he enters the h 
rescues the girl. 

It seems that the origin of the tales of Momotatro and Utikohimg 
has something to do with the ancient belief of ‘ atahitogami ” (deity 
in human body), according to which deities appear in human shape 
through many strange mediums, such as peach and melon, to destroy 
devils. The belief also acknowledges the appearance of a diety in 
the form of an animal and its union with a human being. One of the 
teptesentative tales in this regard is the famous children’s stoty of 
“Satu no Mukoiti” (A Monkey’s Marriage). Once upon a time an 
old cultivator found himself unable to do his work alone, and so 
he hoped that a monkey would come to help him. He promised 
himself that if a monkey came to help him he would give one of his 


ell and 


three daughters in martiage to it. As luck would have it, a monkey, 


came and assisted him at his work. When the work was completed, 
he felt that he had made a rash promise, but not to go back on his words 
he consulted his three daughters. The fitst and the second daughters 
declined to be martied to a monkey, while the third, who was gentle 
and obedient, consented to be a monkey’s wife. Accordingly, the 
wedding was performed and the newly martied girl departed for het 
husband’s home, While crossing a log bridge the monkey fell 


down and disappeared. Apparently, the monkey was a deity and it 
disappeared, because its work had ended. 


- On arriving there, he found the 
At his command, the pheasant flying 
-toof of the fortress and 


destroy them. 4e 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ately, all the ogtes were annihilated except the chief ogte who 
ae a to Momotato. After achieving this great victory, Momo- 
| lenge three retainers returned to his fostet patents and all of 
a a ne ily enjoying ever increasing power and prospetity. 
ae ne Meeniae that the writer has utilized the fairy-tale of Hea 
« = a compact account of some popular Haag Q a 
a He maintains that it would be useful to collec ee 
ae feudal and modern—in order to ptesent chronologic 
tales— 5 


development of fairy stories in the country as oon ee 
: a siphons and idealistic advancement in each age, tot eats 
cm ein a6 a ptesentation will bring to light the pec 
Tonal RS: ghts and traditions in a sparkling manner, 


DORIS MY! 
y Sa eT sa. 4 
0,008: ‘S aes 


etc te rere hse2y 
atins pot r hs * 
Ses aay ST ee 
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May 21 An American task force 
on May 20 appeared in waters east 
of the Ogasawara Group and air- 
raided Minamitorishima Island on 
that day and on the following day, 
it is announced by the Imperial Head- 
quarters. Japanese units stationed 
there shot down more than thirty- 
two planes. Damage on the Japa- 
nese side was slight. 

May 23 Mr. Kumatato Honda, 
former Japanese Ambassador to Chi- 
na, is appointed diplomatic adviser 
to the Foreign Office. Foreign Minis- 
ter Mamoru Shighémitsu earlier en- 
listed the service of Mr. Toyotaro 
Yuki, former governor of the Bank 
= Japan and former Finance Minis- 
er, to act in an advisory capaci 
for the Foreign Office = oad 
tional financial affairs. 

May 24 The Japanese forces in 
the Honan area, in co-operation with 
the units that had advanced south- 
ward from the Shansi sector, have 
already annihilated the mainbody of 
the Chungking troops in the first 
Wat zone and is now continuin 
operations, the Imperial Headquar- 
ters reveals. The principal war te- 
sults Since the start of the Honan 
campaign up to May 21 include 
bodies picked up about 34,800 and 
it 9,400 taken prisoner, 


Sea lanes 
es eighteen and : 


Japanese advance units storm Ly. 
shih, the advance base of the co 
ican air force in China, and after 4 
night-long battle occupies it, Lushih 
is located twenty-five kilometres off 
the Shensi-Honan border. 

May 25 ‘The complete occupation 
of Loyang, the vital base of Chung- 
king’s first war zone, is announced 
by the Imperial Headquarters. It is 
disclosed that the principal war te- 
sults known up to the present are 
mote than 2,000 bodies abandoned 
and over 4,000 prisonets taken. 
War trophies consist of fifteen guns 
and about 800 firearms. 

May 26 The Japanese units station- 
ed on Otorishima (Wake) Island shot 
down thirty planes and damaged two 
others when aircraft formations from 
an Ametican task force on May 24 
taided the island, it is revealed in a 
communiqué issaed by the Imperial 
Headquarters. Damage on the Ja 
panese side was negligible. An ag- 
gtegate total of 280 planes attacked 
the island in seven waves. 

May 27 In the Japanese capture 
of Loyang, Chungking in the first 
wat zone suffered 4,386 in killed 
and lost 6,230 as prisoners, the 
Imperial Headquarters makes public 
in a supplementary check-up. The 
wat trophies consisted of seventy- 
four various kinds of guns, 20% 
heavy and light machine-guns, 2,200 
tifles and about 179,000 rounds 
ammunition. The Japanese loss w4S 
eighty killed. 
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May 29 A final official tabulation 
reveals that Chungking in the Japa- 
nese capture of Loyang suffered about 
4,800 in killed, while over 8,000 
were taken prisoner. The loss in war 
accessories was quite extensive. 

May 30 The Japanese units in 
the central China area on May 28 
started offensive operations against 
the Chungking forces in the sixth 
and ninth war zones from ateas on 
both sides of Lake Tungting in 
Hunan Province and ate now con- 
tinuing their advance, the Imperial 
Headquarters announces. 

May 31 The Japanese ait units 
stationed on Wiak Island, to the 
northwest of New Guinea, have 
sunk one American cruiser and one 
transport, as well as six of seven 
tug-boats and other vessels, the 
Imperial Headquarters makes known 
in a communiqué, which also reveals 
that the Japanese land and ait units 
are giving battle to a powerful force 
that effected landing on Wiak Island 
on the morning of May 27: 

Mahatma Gandhi is reported to 
have mentioned in a letter to Mt. 
MLR. Jayakar, leader of the oon 
patty group in India, that 
cannot withdraw the resolution pas” 
sed by the National Congress 10 
August, 1942, calling on Britain to 
withdraw from India.” 

June 2 General Shunroku Hata, 
commander-in-chief of the Japants¢ 
forces in China, is made a member 
of the Supreme Council of Field- 
Marshals and Fleet-Admirals and is 

conferred the title of field-marshal, 
- it is announced by the Wat Ministry. 

June 3 The occupation of aa 
kiang in Hunan Province, eighty 
“kilometres northwest of Changsha, 
is admitted by Chungking: 


President Wang Ching-wei of 
the Nanking Government, who has 
been recuperating in Japan following 
an operation in April, is now on his 
way to complete recovery, according 
to a statement issued by Nanking’s 
Foreign Minister Chu Min-yi, who 
is visiting Japan for a short time. 

June 4 Japanese units in concert 
with other units that had deployed 
from the area in the vicinity of 
Hollandia, New Guinea Island, have 
repeatedly launched shock attacks 
since May 27 aganist the powerful 
American forces that landed on the 
western part of the island in the 
middle of May, says a communique 
of the Imperial Headquattes. The 
Japanese units, the communique adds, 
are now continuing their attacks. 

une y ‘The evacuation of Rome 
is ordered by the Fuehrer to spare 
the Eternal City from the ravages 
of war, and so the German forces 
withdtaw to new positions outside 

Gi 

— 2 6 The Anglo-American 
forces statt landing operations ee 
several points on the western peal 
of France early this morning. z 
German military poe ee 
ce that the soe eens acaiok 
ver, and that air-borne 


thern 
have landed on the not 
saree the Normandy peninsula. 


ing Victot Emanuele abdicates 


and relinquish 
Crown Prince 
ever, will rema 
Marshal Pietro 
+< resignation to a 
ai none the formation of an 


Cabinet. 
nese ait units 
oaei attacked a gtouP of Ame 


at dawn on 
rican 
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warships off the southern coast of 
Wiak Island, New Guinea, and sank 
one cruiser and one destroyer. 
June 7 Japanese Army and Navy 
units shot down or damaged a total 
of 908 Anglo-American planes, in- 


_ cluding gliders, in theit offensive 


and intercepting operations against 
the Anglo-American air forces during 
May in the vast war theatre extend. 
ing from south to north, the Imperial] 
Headquarters announces. Duting the 
same period, the loss on the Japanese 
side was 111 planes. 

The Anglo-American forces which 
landed on Guernsey and Jersey 
Islands in the English Channel have 
been wiped out; according to the 
German high command. In the atea 
south of Cherbourg, likewise, a whole 


_ division of air-borne troops has 


been liquidated after several hours’ 
fierce combat, the German high com- 
mand adds. The region between 


_ the mouths of the Orne and Vire 


Rivers Continues to be the main 


fighting area, 
June’ 8 German counter-thrusts 


Se Poet the agvanee of British 

_ -éhk  tormations = 

Bar m the beach. 
on the 


main Positions of Germany 
coast. The 
y the Allied 
stern Carentan is 


Bonomi; former Pr 
new Cabinet. Two 
Ptesentatives are included in the 
Ministry, one as Agriculture Minister 
and the other as Minj 

portfolio. 


June 12 The battle on the Kare. 
lian Isthmus, which began two days 
ago, continues with unabating vigour 
with the Soviet Union throwing into 
the battle. new divisions and tank 
formations in ordet to break through 
the Finnish front. 


June 13 Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
American Secretary of the Treasury, 
declares that America’s total wat ex- 
penditure up to the present is $250,- 
©00,000,000, in a speech delivered at 
Texarkana; Arkansas. 

June 14 Japanese forces sank one 
American warship and shot down 
more than 121 planes and damaged 
three others in intercepting an Amer- 
ican task force that appeared in the 
Sea area cast of the Mariana Group 
on June 11, the Imperial Headquar- 
ters announces in a communiqut. 
The same communiqué also reveals 
that American cartier-borne planes 
taided Japanese bases at Saipan, 
Tenian and Omiyajima (Guam) from 
the afternoon of the same day up to 

the morning of June 13, when part 
of the warships of the task fotce 
catried out a bombardment. 

June rs Japanese air units in the 
China area shot down, damaged of 
set ablaze a total of 143 American- 


_ Chungking planes in the period from 
_ June r to 12 and sank or damaged 


cighty-eight vessals Jaden with 

_and ammunition, according 
perial Headquatters. _ 

: Dapancse ordes oil 


aree other: on the nosthet 
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Kyushu district eatly on the morn- 
ing of June 15, states a communiqué 

of the Imperial Headquarters. The 

communiugé further discloses that da- 

mage to ground establishments was 

extremely slight, but several persons 

were killed or wounded. 

The American forces that attacked 
the Mariana Group on the morning 
of June 15 planned to land on 
Sapian Island, but were attacked and 
repulsed twice on the beach, the 
Imperial Headquarters announces. It, 
however, adds that the American 
forces again attacked the island at 
about noon the same day and a fierce 
fighting is now in progtess. 

Japanese units shot down more 
than seventeen American planes in 
intercepting an air formation that 
raided Chichijima and  Yiojima 
Islands in the Ogasawara Group on 
the morning of June 15, when an 
American task force came attacking 
the Ogasawara Islands, it is officially 
revealed, ‘The damage on the Japa- 
nese side was slight. ! 

June 17 One American battleship 
was heavily damaged off Tenian 
Island in the Mariana Group on 
June 16, when the Japanese forces 

there bombarded a fleet of American 
warships approaching the island. : 

London and southern Englan 
begin to be bombarded by pea sh 
through the use of the new ae 
weapon known as “ dynami 
meteor,” ot V-1- gah ose 

‘ 78 Attacks by 

< Satie meteors”? continue over 

London and southern England. a 

“June 20 Japanese air forces $ 


. ri ‘ et e 
five Ametican warships, that 1s, one 


battleship, two cruisers, one destroyet 
anid one submarine, and 
more than seventeen ad 


k' Group on June 19 2 


f 


ditional wat- been 


- Imperial Headq 


craft, consisting of over four air- 
craft-cartiers, two battleships, four 
cruisers, six transports and one war- 
ship of an unidentified category, 
in addtion to shooting down more 
than 300 aircraft, from June 12 to 
date, the Imperial Headquarters an- 
nounces in a communiqué. It is, at 
the same time, disclosed that the 
American forces that assaulted Saipan 
Island gained a foothold on one of 
the corners of the island on the after- 
noon of June 15 and later reinforced 
theit position. The American task 
force which has approached the sea 
area neat the Mariana Group is a 
large task force with many aircraft- 
-catriets and battleships as its main- 
stay. The Japanese side has suffered 
damage in shipping and aircraft. 
apanese units in the Hunan area 
pinion Changsha and Liling on 
the evening of June 18, it is made 
public by the Imperial Headquarters. 
June 2x The Japanese military 
authorities at ‘Takasu, Wakamatsu 
City, Fukuoka Prefecture, eee 
19 cremated and gave fitting hi 
to one of the members of re 
of a B-29, which had been oo — 
in northern Kyushu when a Ahi 
tion of so planes conduc 
a taid on June 16. 
June 23 he esi Ne ed 
i sa 
Sa ge ee American os 
carriers and one ria et aif emis 
ele iad cae American task 
ine ener of three groups in 


jana 
est of the Mat 
the sea area W nd 20, the Im- 


artets announces. The 
uarters further states 
e not’ 
> Japanese forces hav 
ie ee tice a decisive blow 


more tha 


petial Headqu 
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upon the task force. In this attack, 
the Japanese side lost one aircraft- 
carrier, two oil tankers and fifty 
aircraft. 

An American assault on Cherbourg 
was begun yesterday. The American 
attacking divisions are commanded 
by General Omar Bradley. 

June 24 Japanese air units shot 
down fifteen American ship-board 
planes out of a formation of about 
seventy eatly on the morning of 
June 23 in an intercepting attack 
against an American task force that 
assaulted Omiyajima Island (Guam). 
Before daybreak of June 24, a group 
of American planes came attacking 
Yiojima Island in the Ogasawara 
Group. Japanese units stationed 
there repulsed the raiders. 

June 25 Japanese planes sank two 
American warships of unidentified 
types in waters off Yiojima Island 
eatly on the morning of June 24 
when they attacked an Ametican 
task force. On the same morning, 
air units stationed on the island shot 
down more than thirty-seven planes 
in a fierce aerial combat with over 
sixty deck machines that attempted 
to attack the island. Part of the 
Japanese planes have failed to return, 

June 26 The talks between Henry 
Wallace, United States Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Chungking leaders have 
ended. They are teported to have 


discussed various matters of “ com- 
¢ 


mon interest.’ 


Japanese naval cotps 
of the waterway be- 
d Changs 


base of the American ait force in 
China, and the airfield is already being 
used by Japanese planes, the Imperial 
Headquarters discloses. ‘The com- 
posite results obtained by the Japa- 
nese in the Honan atea since the com- 
mencement of the operations up to 
June 20 include bodies picked up 
61,862 and prisoners taken 19,777, 
in addition to a great amount of 
wat trophies. The Japanese side 
lost 2,008 in killed. 


June 30 Acting in concert with 
the operations in the Hunan area, 
the Japanese forces in the Shanghai 
atea on June ro started an offensive 
against Chungking troops in the 


‘thitd war zone and on June 26 te- 


duced Chuchow, a key position, 
teveals the Imperial Headquarters. 
The offensive is continuing. 

The severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Finland is officially announced in 
Washington. 

German troops arrive in Finland 
in accordance with a new agreement 
concluded between the two countries 
ce on Finland’s desire for German 
aid, 

July t Japanese air units sank 
two American aircraft-carriers and 
two warships of unidentified category 
and shot down more than fifty-five 
planes on June 24, when they inter- 
cepted an American task force head- 
ing north at a point south of the 
Ogasawara Islands, according to the 
Imperial Headquarters. In this en- 
gagement the Japanese side lost 
forty-six planes. The Imperial 


cial Headquarters adds that the wat 


tesults obtained by Japanese ait 


> units in the Marianas as known from 


June 20 up to 30 ate one battleship, 
two cruisers, two destroyers and. 
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two transports sunk, two aircraft- 
catriers and five transports damaged 
and 211 planes shot down. 

July 3 The Japanese forces in 
South China, in collaboration with 
the operations in the Hunan area, 
commenced an offensive against the 
Chungking troops in the seventh 
wat zone on June 27 and ate now 
advancing northward along the 
Canton-Hankow Railway, says the 
Imperial Headquarters. 

July 4 The Japanese forces sta- 
tioned on Yiojima and Chichijima 
Islands in the Ogasawata Group, 
engaging Ametican deck planes, 
have shot down over thirty machines 
up to the present since yesterday, 
the Imperial Headquarters reveals. 
It is, at the same time, stated that the 
Japanese units on Saipan Island are 
fighting a strong American force 
along the line extending from the 
town of Garapan to Mount Tapocho 
and Donnie. 

July 5 The Imperial Headquarters 
announces that fighting on Saipan 
Island has become confused. 

July 6 It is made public that the 
American task force which appeared 
near Yiojima and Chichijima Islands 
on July 3 retired on the afternoon 
of the next day after losing seventy- 
four planes. The loss on the Japa- 
nese side was thirty planes and five 
Fick Marshal Giinther von Kluge 

assumes the command of the westetn 
front succeeding: Field-Marshal Ger 
von Rundstedt, who has been trans 
ferred to an important post, It 23 
announced by’ the Fuehtet's hea 
quartets. take ce 


‘Evacuation. of all Londoners not 


i ital is 
utgently needed: in. the | capita. ‘ 
aire by Prime Ministet Chur 


chill in his speech on the effects of 
the German secret weapon, dynamite 
meteor, at the House of Commons. 
He adds: “ We do not want more 
people in London than are absolutely 
required for the conuuct of the 
wat.” 


July & At about 2 a.m. today, 
more than ten American planes 
coming from a Chinese base attacked 
the western and northern districts of 
Kyushu, but they were promptly 
repulsed. 

Missionaries of enemy nations in 
the Philippines, who in July, 1942, 
were temporarily released from de- 
tention through the generosity of 
the Japanese military authorities, 
have been re-detained in the Philip- 
pines, according to announcements 
made by the Japanese military 
authotities and the Philippine Gov- 
ernment. This step has been taken, 
because there are among the mis- 
sionaries many who have resorted 
to acts beneficial to the enemy 
ee ait units in the 

10 Japanese 
ge og and set ablaze 
twenty-three fighter and sixteen 


transport planes on the ground in 


their suprise attack on an American 


i itkyina on July 7: All 
oe he retutned safely 
their base. 
: July tx The régime of ene 
Charles de Gaulle is secognied Py 
the United States Governmen cf 
he “actual working authority : 
avin administration of the ace 
= ied areas in France,” according 


: 5 a 
3 alston Pcie forces in 
4 


i iod of 
ina area in the short pet 
ae, from July 3 to yy, : % 

aithes shot down or damage 
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ablaze more than 106 American- 
Chungking planes. The Japanese 
side in the same period lost only 
seven planes. 


July 13° Units of the Japanese air 
force in China at daybreak, July 12, 
attacked the airfield at Chihkiang in 
Hunan Provifice, a base of the 
United States air force in China, and 
damaged or set ablaze two large- 
sized and forty-nine small-sized 
planes parked on the ground, the 
Imperial Headquarters announces. 
All the Japanese planes returned to 
their base safely. 


Agreements are reached between 
Pier P. Spinelli, Italian Charge d’- 
Affaires to Nanking, and Dr. Chu 
Min-yi, Foreign Minister of the 
Nanking Government, concerning 
the relinquishment of Italian con- 
cessions and extra-territoriality and 
the giving up of the right to station 
Italian troops in TTientsin. The 
agreements are to take effect from 
ere 14. 

july. I4 Japanese air units in 
China at dawn on July 13 raided the 
Kweilin airfield, the most powerful 
American “air base in China, and 
obtained the following results : (1) 
set ablaze thirteen large-sized planes 
and forty-one small-sized planes; 


notth, the Imperial Headquatterg 
announces. In the same period 
the Japanese side lost 369 planes. 


Admiral Naokuni. Nomura, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Kuré Naval 
Station, is formally installed as 
Minister of the Navy, in succession 
to Admiral Shighétaro Shimada, 

July 19 Launching their final as- 
sault, the Japanese forces on Sapian 
Island, which had been engaged in a 
death struggle with the numetically 
superior American forces since June 
15, charged into the enemy positions 
on the morning of July 7 and, by 
July 16, died gloriously in battle 
after inflicting enormous losses on 
the invaders, the Imperial Head- 
quatters announces. The comman- 
der of the Army forces on the island 
was Lieutenant-General Yoshitsugu 
Saito, the commander of the Navy 
forces was. Rear-Admiral Takéhisa 
Tsujimura and the supreme com- 
mander of all the forces was Vice- 
Admiral Chuichi Nagumo, all of 
whom died in action. As for the 
Japanese residents on the island, 
they offered fullest co-operation to 
the Japanese armed forces, those able 
to fight actively participating in the 
fighting, and all seem to have shared 
the same fate as the armed forces. 

General Yoshijiro Umézu, com 
mander of the Kwantung Army, is 
sil oa Chief of the Army General 


‘Admiral Yorio Sawamoto, Navy 
Vice-Minister, is appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the Kuré Naval 


460 Station, succeeding Admiral Naokuni 


» new: Navy Minister. | 
20 His Majesty the Em- 
f Japan commands General 
oiso, Governor-General 
nd Admiral Mitsumas4 
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Yonai, former Premier, to co-operate 
in organizing a new Cabinet follow- 
ing the wholesale resignation of the 
Tohjo Cabinet, which took place on 
July 18 for the reason “to infuse a 
new vigour into the administration 
in keeping with the stringent times.” 

An attempt was made on the life 
of Chancellor Adolf Hitler on July 
19, but although some members of 
his entourage were wounded by a 
bomb explosion, the Fuehrer him- 
self, aside from a few slight butns, 
sustained no injuties and at once 
resumed his work and as scheduled 
met Premier Benito Mussolini for a 
long conversation, it is announced 
by the Fuehrer’s Headquarters. 

July 2x Senator Harry S. Tru- 
man of Missouri is reported to have 
defeated Vice-President Henry A. 
Wallace and nominated the Dem- 
octatic Party’s vice-presidential can- 
didate on the second ballot at the 
Decocratic National Convention in 
Chicago. 

July 22 The line-up of the new 
Koiso-Yoani Cabinet is as follows : 
Premier, Genetal Kuniaki Koiso ; 
Foreign Minister and concurrently 
Minister of Greater East Asiatic 
Affairs, Mamoru Shighémitsu ; Home 
Minister, Shighé Odachi; Finance 
Minister, Sohtato Ishiwata ; Wat 
Ministet, Field-Marshal Ghén Sughi- 
yama ; Navy Minister, Admiral Mitsu- 
masa Yonai; Justice Minister, 
Hiromasa Matsuzaka; Education 
_ Minister, Lieutenant-General Haru- 
shighé Ninomiya; Welfare Minister, 
Hisatada Hirosé; Agriculture and 
Commerce Minister, Toshio Shima- 
da; Munition Minister, Ginjiro Fu- 
jihara; Minister of Transportation 
and Communications, Yonézo Maye- 
da; Ministers of State without Pott- 


folio, Chuji Machida, Count Hidéo 
Kodama and Takétora Ogata, the 
last-named concurrently assuming 
the Presidency of the Board of In- 
formation. 

The Japanese forces on Guam 
Island are now fighting against an 
American force of about two divi- 
sions strong, which on the morning 
of July 21 effected landing on the 
western coast of the island, the 
Imperial Headquarters announces. 

General Hidéki Tohjo, ougoing 
Premier, is placed on the retired list. 

July 23 The new Premier Gene- 
tal Kuniaki Koiso issues his first 
statement emphasizing the Govern- 
ment’s drive for victory and asking 
the nation to co-operate, 

July 25 Chancellor Adolf Hitler 
issues a decree to facilitate the 
all-out war effort of the atea of the 
greater German Reich and the an- 
nexed and occupied territories. In 
accordance with the decree, the 
Fuehrer appoints Dr. Joseph Geo- 
bbels, Reich Minister of Progaganda 
and National Enlightenment, as 
Reich Commissioner for All-Out 
War Effort. : 

uly 26 The Japanese garrison 
Pas are now engaged in furious 
fighting with the American troops 
that landed on the northwestern part 
of Tenian Island on the afternoon of 
July 23, according to an anmounce- 
ment of the Imperial Headquarters, 
which also reveals that the Japanese 
forces on Sumatra Island. sank see 
destroyers and one genmariog re 
damaged another destroyer an : 0 
down about twenty deck ae 

fore xepulsing a British task force 
Deore: f cruisers, destroyers, 
consists oad airctaft-cattiets that 


ines and a 
ame ‘0 bombard Sabang on the 
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morning of July 25. 

July 27 Fierce fighting in two 
hemispheres has pushed the casualties 
of the United States past the 311,600 
mark with more than 63,000 dead 
and exceeding the 278,828 total for 
the last World War, Henry Stimson, 
Secretary of War, teports, 

July 28 The United States and 
Argentina recall their respective am- 

_ bassadors. Argentine Foreign Minis- 
tet Orlando Peluffo declares: “ Our 


country’s fundamental ideals are - 


strict adherence to our policies and 
the maintenance of hemispheric 
solidarity.” 

July 29° The Phibun Songkhram 
Cabinet of Thailand has resigned 


en bloc, it is Officially announced in . 


Bangkok. The tesignation is due 
to the refusal of the National 
Assembly to pass the urgent Royal 
ordinances for making Petchabun a 
special administrative district and 
for consttucting a Buddhist city at 
Saraburi. 

July 30 Japanese air units in 
set ablaze and damaged a 
total of 119 planes of the China- 
based United States air force, besides 

blasting and causing fires to break 
“Out at nineteen airfield facilities in 
might attacks on July 27 and 28 


on airfields at Liuchow and Kwelin 


-4n Kwangsi Province and Chihkiang 

inHunan Province. 

Premier Josef Stalin addresses a 
mal invitation to Premier Stanislay 
czyk of the émigré Polish 


ito come to Moscow 


g 


d 


and Showa, according to the Im- 
perial Headquarters. The Japanese 
units in Tenian, the Imperial Head. 
quartets reveals, had been fighting 
relentlessly, but the American forces 
on July 31 finally penetrated their 
last resistance line and, as a tesult 
confused fighting is now taking place, 

Burma today celebrates the first 
year of her independent career With 
fitting ceremonies. 


The Thai Government announces 
the appointment of Major Khuang 
Abhaiwongse as Premier of the new 
Cabinet, succeeding the Phibun Cabj- 
net whose resignation ex bine took 
place late last month. 

President Risto Ryti of Finland 
has resigned, while Field-Matshal 
Baron Karl von Mannerheim, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Finnish Army, 
has been appointed his successor, 
it is reported from Helsinki. 

Manuel Quezon, former President 
of the Philippines, is reported to 
have died at his summer home at 
Saranac Lake, New York. 

August 2 Admital Koshiro Oika- 
wa, former Navy Minister, is appoint- 
ed Chief of the Naval General Staff 
succeeding Admiral Shighétaro Shi- 
mada, whose appointment as mem- 
ber of the Supreme Military Council 
together with Admiral Zéngo Yo- 
shida, commander-in-chief of the 
Yokosuka Naval Station, is announ- 
ced at the same ‘time. Admiral 
Naokuni Nomura, Navy Minister in 
the Tohjo Cabinet, is appointed com- 

mander-in-chief of the Yokosuka 
_ Naval Station. ¢ea0* : 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
"speaking at the House of Commons 


killed, 14,000 more or less 


ly injured by the German 


disclosed t at 4,735 persons have 
“been kill 
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V-1 fire which also destroyed 17,000 
and damaged 800,000 homes since 
the attacks began on June 15. 
August 3 Japanese air units in the 
China area damaged and set ablaze 
a total of 113 planes of the China 
based American ait force besides 
blasting and setting ablaze airfield 
installations at more than sixteen 
places on July 29, 31 and August 
1 in their vigorous night attacks 
on airfields at Kweilin, Liuchow 
and Chihkiang in Kwangsi and 
Hunan Provinces, the Imperial 
Headquarters announces. Only one 
Japanese plane has failed to return. 
August 5 A Supteme Wat Gui- 
dance and Direction Council treplac- 
ing the hitherto existing liasion con- 
ference between the Imperial Head- 
quarters and the Japanese Govern- 
ment has been newly established, the 
Board of Information reveals. 
Axgust 6 Crack Japanese units 
that captured the outer position o 
Hengyang acting in concert with 
the air force at 4: 40 p.m, on August 
4 launch a general attack to ean 
Hengyang with the arrival of fres 
teinforcements. oe 
August apanese forces damag- 
ed bre nics iad shot down more 
than forty-one American aircraft on 
August 4 and 5 after intercepting 4 
fleet of several cruisers and destroyers 
that attacked Chichijima and Yohjima 
Islands .in the Ogasawara Grom, 
Says a communiqué of the Impe ) 
Headquarters. E 
; hich 
August 8 Japanese forces w. Y 
-shuttedithe, general attack on spied a 
‘yang on the evening of Augu 
-completely reduce the w: 
at 8 a.m. today after a1 
divisions of Chungking troops vo 
had beefi offering resistance 


2 


sou 
today. 
alled town . 


it il ating fout f 
troops that 


cert with American troops in China, 
accotding to the Imperial Head- 
quartets, 

Premier General Kuniaki Koiso 
in a radio address this morning 
declares that the Government is 
determined to bring about the stabili- 
zation of the people’s livelihood, 
tapid expansion of the country’s 
armed strength and attainment of 
final victory. 

Eight officets, on being found 
guilty of an attempt to assassinate 
Fuehrer Hitler on July 20 by a 
German People’s Court, are senten- 
ced to death. 

August 11 The principal items 
of war results, states a communiqué 
of the Imperial Headquarters, obtain- 
ed at the time of the reduction of 
Hengyang known up to date follow : 
(1) prisoners captured 13,300, includ- 
ing Fang Hsien-chueh, commander 
of the roth Army, and the command- 
ets of the 3rd, 190th, and 54th 
divisions ; (2) enemy dead confirmed, 
more than 4,100; and (3) war 
ttophies, guns of vatious _calibres 
ro1, heavy and light pea oe 
o, and rifles about 3,500. aoe 
Fang on August 10 unconditio ee 
surrendered together with his s 
officers. 3 

i a base about 

Sg a Se raided the 
oi part of Korea, the yen 
and northern patts of Kyushu a 
the Sanin district at about 1 a.m. 


August 12 The Japanese forces 


the 
in Burma are paso northeast 


extending from jis the south of 


of Buthi peat” in the Kaladan 
ying the area 


valley, ce ap even border line 
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closely facing the enemy, it is re- 
vealed in a communiqué of the Im- 
perial Headquarters. The Japanese 
units operating in the Kohima and 
Imphal areas adjusted theit firing 
lines in the neighbourhood of the 
Indo-Burmese border line early this 
month and are now making prepara- 
tions for their next Operations. On the 
nights of August 2 and 3 the Japanese 
units withdrew from Myitkyina to 
the vital point at the tear of the 
firing line. In the Nu River atea, the 
Japanese units upon securing the 
vatious vital points on the west 
bank of the Nu River are blocking 
the reopening of the Ledo toad. 

_ Japanese Army and Navy air 
units shot down, set ablaze or damag- 
-€d a total of 1,030 planes during 
July in their offensive and intercept- 
ing operations, accotding to the 
Imperial Headquarters. Losses on 
the Japanese side during the same 
petiod were thirty-four planes dest- 
toyed and 105 others damaged on 
the ground. 

August 14° The Japanese units in 
the Hengyang area are now making 
Pteparations for a new operation, 
the Imperial | Headquarters anno. 


sinc > encement of 
‘the operations in the Hunan are 


yang on August 8 are as fol- 
age Picked — up by the 


Y 27 up to the reduction of — 


landed at three places on the sou- 
thetn French coast eatly on the 
morning of Augst 15 from the seq 
and air, Landings took Place first 
neat Botrmes, east of Toulon, se- 
cond between Cannes and Nice and 
third in the area of St. Raphael. 
German forces are country-attack- 
ing. 

The U.S. Treasuty’s Foreign Funds 
Control Division halts the withdra- 
wal of Argentine gold from the 
United States. 


August 17 The headquarters of 
the Japanese expeditionary forces in 
China in a statement declates that 
the purpose of the latest large-scale 
offensive operations which have been 
and ate being carried out in North, 
Central and South China is to help 
tealize the restoration of indepen- 
dence to China and to insute the 
wellbeing of the Chinese people in 
line with ethical principles. 

President Roosevelt declares in a 
Pfess interview that Allied forces will 
Continue opetations against both 
Japan and Germany until the two 
countries are completely occupied 
even if they discontinue their te- 
sistance before their frontiers are 
teached. 

_ Ait-borne Allied troops occupy the 
city of Cannes in southern France. 

August r8 The Allied invasion 
Ofces in northern France occupy 


Orleans South of Paris after a severe 
: ghting with the German forces, 


according to an official communique 


< 


of the Puethret’s. Headquarters. 


~ French ~ Premier Pier- 
longer staying in 


. 
| 
| 
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further adds that the French 
Government at Vichy has been con- 
templating on the transfer of ‘its 
seat to another locality and indicates 
that the transfer may have already 
been made. aie 
August 20 Japanese anti-aircraft 
units shot down more than ten 
planes of the China-based American 
air force, of which three are believed 
to have been rammed by Japanese 
planes, this afternoon when about 


PPI 


eighty American planes in several 
echelon formations attacked Kyushu 
and the western part of the Chugoku 
atea for about one hour from about 
5 p.m., the Imperial Headquarters 
announces. Japanese forces captured 
some American airmen and crew 
members who had descended by 
patachutes from the planes which 
were shot down. Some damage on 
the ground was caused to the Japa- 
nese side. 
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JAPAN’S REPLY ON ATROCITY CHARGE TO THE UNI 

STATEMENT BY SADAO IGUCHI, THE BOA 
MATION, MAY 8, 1944 

It is scarcely necessaty to say that the 


Japanese Government have, 
from the humanitarian viewpoint, done their best in order that all enemy 


nationals, both prisoners of war and civilian internees, under Japanese control 
may be given as fair and just treatment as Possible. Nevertheless, undet 
the date of February 5, the United States Government lodged a protest 
with the Japanese Government tegatding the treatment of Ameticans under 
their control and, at the same time, widely Ptopagandized Japan’s alleged 
maltreatment of enemy nationals. 


As the result of most careful and detailed investigations concerning 
the various charges made by the United States Government, a lengthy reply, 
setting forth clearly how American 


nationals are being actually treated by 


TED STATES: 
RD OF INFOR- 


‘ who represents the 
interests, on May 3. The Japanese Government, took the occasion to call 
the attention of the United States 


Government to the unjust treatment 
accorded to Japanese naitonals by the American authorities, enumerating con- 
crete cases as reported from reliable Sources, and to demand the rectification 
thereof. 

At the same time 


to comply with the request of the United Stat 


Protecting power of American 


control of Japan. A definite plan for that pu 


pat ) tpose was communicated through 
the Swiss Minister to the United State 


s Government. 
eS a eS 


BROADCAST BY H. . BA HAN, HEAD 


OF THE SPECIAL BURMA 
RESEARCH COMMISSION, MAY 18, 1944 


Special Research Co 


The real object is to utilize 
trength and resources of Burma as an integral 
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f the greater Hast Asiatic sphere. LAO R 
in tha saliiats analysis the work entrusted to the commission is an 
xtension or rather an application of the basic principles for the construction 
of reater East Asia unanimously adopted at the historic Assembly convened 
af Tokyo on November 5,1943. Put shortly, those principles are tick iz 
ae necessity of co-existence and co-prosperity of the different ae ers O 
greater East Asia. These principles are really the foundations of the new 
is 
onder ats ate Asiatic war is the challenge of this new order. _Itmarks 
ache passes i i s an entirely new 
he end of an epoch of thought. What is mote, it open ot 
in the history of making. The satiated Pere es ti fobtin Tos 
inst the Axis Powers only claim to 
the present struggle against her ERR Sete tithes atl ace 
f the freedom of the other Europ : i 
e: ae to be fighting for the common eeaite iy rhe 
thousand million people of the East can lay an equally rofeas arith -pll the 
thousa der the leadership of Nippon has made a lasting prote ae 
ae = a teligious faith against ap grinding repression 
i i thetic faith in mechanica science. eeagg  ae 
et or eee pursued with unrelenting aiebaie on aden Haber 
ic policy of establishing world peace Be ne Mode peoples. 
oe REET has as its foundation the ciety peoples of the Hast 
She Wain Owain Coley me pw ues in Nippon’s East Asia order 
‘ ic i Hos isillusionment, 
under the narcotic influence o id hesemony., ‘The dis 
bid for wot ge! hina and Manchou- 
the first step foyand hes d sovereignty of China d 
. The independence and s a has been declared a 
pce eee fully recognized a ee vhiliopiges The Provisional 
; i dent State. And so 
sovereign and indepen j also been formed. j fact the ex- 
ee oa See takes as an established fa 


Sp inci for the con- 
litatian principles 
istence, ct. ashorBsonesiy ee Tones cite ate, need to be supplemented 


; he reason 
struction of greater East penn te of its own sountey. Ragina 
byseack: ation. § ane sa with its own eee and economic 
pithat adh one 2 htt of wat feels ar ae ote strength to catry 
i ith the wo ill an ilize 
pipediia, cule, tegrated. She has the wil resources must be utiliz 
life needs to be rein Guish But her nationa i annot win a wat panne 
RA this mar tes ae 2 Jan. Just as a genera ge period of stress an 
according to a gofinits: ie cannot win throug 
a 

a plan of campaign, \ ; 

in without a national plan. mission has er of help, 
aaa ee this reason that apmmetenhien met with i he within the 
SS ission avenues i 
period of war... The pets to explore ie licit terms its proposes 
and the commission 1s Fagg ‘ormulate in vety &xP 5. ‘The commission of 
See Oe a eee igs ant, of en preset Aus n the history 
se aa ae se Hasta, will leave a permane 
co; ent that its, © ; 


Burma, Lie na ea 
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FOREIGN MINISTER SHIGHEMITSU’S SPEECH A’ A DINNER 
GIVEN IN HONOUR OF THE SPECIAL BURMA RESEARCH 
COMMISSION, MAY 25, 1944 


It is my great honour to welcome this evenin 
Han and other members of his mission, His 
Burmese Ambassador, and his staff as well as 
of this country. 

It was with concern that I heard Dr. Ba Han w 
illness, but I am pleased to see him now in excellent 
are now in full bloom as if they wanted to welcome 
weather is yet unsettled and temperature fitful, I ho 
the mission will take the very best care of the 
important duty. 

I am told that the duty of the mission is manifold and covets all sorts 
of subjects pertaining to the founding of a new Burma. I highly appreciate 
the importance of your duty. 


Japan has a long history extending for neatly 3, 
that time she has cultivated unique traditions and 
experiences. She launched forth on the 
vanced her national fortune among the 


g& His Excellency Dr. Ba 
Excellency Dr. Thein Maung, 
the distinguished petsonages 


as suffering from slight 
spirits. Spring flowers 
the mission, but as the 
pe that the members of 
mselves and fulfill theit 


many respects. This develo 
her sttenuous and steady e 


I hope, will be catefully obse 
glorious history in th 


ese difficulties with the spirit . f mutual help. Such 
mainly those OF asteages ee aes 
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spiritual force, which is mote important than anything else in founding a 
country, war furnishes a good chance to train it, It is, indeed, in wartime 
that national spirit is ennobled and enhanced and the foundation for future 
ress firmly laid down. 
cam sincerely pray that the great task of the founding of a new Burma will 
be speedily accomplished under the able leadership of their Excellencies 
Dr. Ba Maw, Head of State, Dr. Ba Han, Dr. Thein Maung and other leaders 
o “Now te me propose, Excellencies and Gentlemen, to raise our glasses 
and drink to the health of the members of the mission. 


’$ SPEECH AT A DINNER 

REATER EAST ASIA MINISTER AOKI 

: GIVEN IN HONOUR OF THE SPECIAL BURMA RESEARCH 
COMMISSION, JUNE 6, 1944 


iation for the honour given me 
i to exptess my deep appreciation 
b sis Heealleniy Dre Ba Han, His Excellency Ambassador anil Gees 
ay well as the other ogee tt Se erate SS ieee 
1 fo) 
this occasion of welcoming H. E. the hea if Dice aesparched all 
issi is distinguished patty who wet 
SD eat tees the seal instructions e tet ak cae 
the way wY - YW E. Ba Maw. I am doubly appreciative o - i : oe rae 
peaaee wees that Your Excellencies have Se mote rob gee 
ecause rae eee 
ee ELE “8 Be Ean, ott asseat tour as Your Excellencies all know, 
H.E. Dr. Ba a 


for long years held 
dof State. He has : Fhe 
t f the Burmese Hea s try and is one of | 
a patonceee in academic circles of his coun a AMY eiablish- 


ibuting so ae 
leading statesmen who ate at present Cee ets of the commission, 
te of the new Burmese State. dU Ba Nyein, both hold high ein 
: i So Nyun an ; e younger generat 
ewe eee eee: Burma and eee : ns e steel devoting 
in the govern aeepablie officials of that country who 
-of conscientious 


sk of bu ae m- 
h of their efforts to the noble ta Special Research Commission os a 
so muc ‘en to understand that the Specia it not only this country, 
ae Pe os P prilliant talents have come to Vis dies and research 
uc. jai on 
Bie couuteies of greater Hast Asiain of eerere cal 
oe vith a well drawn up Pro. te to serve as valuable : 
in accordance w t its findings to the State tc addition to the more 1m- 
See Se oe and governance of i sn paresent common wat. : 
rch pie Sie bes core f proper prosecution © f this commission, one 
mediate Oe ee ie acas to the dispatch j eriousness shown by 
place. particular oe of the enthusiasm ra ae towatd the building saa 
. ‘ bs - 
Rees a8 vigor os well as the people e ity to tender to them Dee 
Head of the d I wish to take this opportu’ great encouragm 
-of their nation, ae he on and express e a 
fe tespect and a mese State. 
3 feel 3 . ce act on the part of the Bur 
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We are all cognizant of the fact that the creation and building y 
a new nation in the midst of gunfire and devastation is no easy Siok anal ee 
this reason we fully appreciate how important and far-reaching is the mi Ge 
of H.E. Dr. Ba Han in contributing to the succeessful culmination £ His 
epochal and superhuman task. In view of the transcendental athe | f ma 
ptoblem now confronting our Burmese friends and collaborators web i 
endeavoured to co-operate closely with and to place all our facilities at ae 


nas and private organizations have, on their part, extended their 
who 5 Sree and unstinted support in this same direction. 
ae in the part of the members of the commission, I am fully confident that 
cy Have seen and felt, in the course of their tesearch and inspection, the deter 
mination as well as the strength the Japanese nat : ; 
ee oe of es war and the successful establishment of the cO-prosperity 
» We, in this country, on our part, have always entertained the highes} 


own by the 
: first fightin 
» putting up a heroic struggle, day in and day out, Aegais 


In closing my brief address of welcome, 


"the health and success of H. E, the head of the yeuish fo. Propose a toast to 


Special Research Commission. 


..\.- JAPAN’s Poticy FOR AMITY Wt 
Mises HAE I WI 
-._.. STATEMENT BY THE GOVI Mite JULY §, 1944 
sBindd Niet iciiede aes | 
ae t East Asia, Japan, actuated 


Y ~ nest \desite’fot: the liberation and stabilization of greater 


HINA REITERATED : 


li ei Butoper oa)-2a slo; epee cats X, Gen kt 
s Now entered upon a decisive stage both in the 
. ~offensives of the enemy 
se forces. are exerting 
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their utmost efforts to frustrate them completely. On the Chinese continent, 
on the other hand, American and Britain are manifesting even more nakedly 
their sinister design of aggression and domination. By taking the initative, 
however, the Imperial Japanese forces have captured enemy bases in various 
areas and ate everywhere dealing shattering blows to the hostile forces. 

The aim of our military operations in China, now in progress, being 
simply to frustrate the attempts of America and Britain at aggression and 
domination, the Chinese people ate, it goes without saying, our friends and 
even the armed forces under the Chungking régime who are opposed to 
co-operation with America and Britain are not our enemy. 

What Japan earnestly desires is to bring to consummation a permanent 
relationship of good-neighbourliness and friendship between Japan and 
China on the basis of respect for sovereignty and independence in conformity 
with the Japanese-Chinese Pact of Alliance and the Joint Declaration of the 
Greater East Asiatic Nations. 

In the face of the present decisive:war situation, Japan, by more than 
ever demonstrating the true character and spirit of the Empire, is determined 
to continue her utmost efforts to attain the ultimate victory. 


f AT THE 
ADDRESSES OF THEIN MAUNG AND SHIGHEMITSU 
BANQUET. CELEBRATING THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF 
BURMESE INDEPENDENCE, AUGUST 1, 1944 


(1) Ambassador Thein Manng?s Address 


i Gentlemen : : ; 
Your Excellencies and fod the this everiiing td Sweléouie 


It is a great pleasure and a rare privilege pinbrestiry ofthe 


istingui i ion of the first 
such a distinguished gathering on the occasion Se aa 
on of those present here to work 


inde f . . 


of the times and the inflexible cae 
hatd and first fiercely for’ the successtul ter Fe joy within ay 
ee ake tition in the midst of 


wat have so overwhelmed me t , ‘ 
heart. I thank all of you for responding to my invi 


out multifarious duties. : country, this day 
aH After sixty years of continuous struggle, Burma, my cond’, 


i d ¢ congtatula- 
~ last year declared her independence tc ; « and ina few day 
tory messages in recognition of the a ar ne 
different nations. ‘This is a historic even pat a 
i ta ; i en 
Y oneNe he one ‘Burma, regained het Oe ite Sess: the 
strrapdlcddine'of ‘the sacrifices made by the Impet J role who tose in 
‘ Buses Tnde endence ‘Army, atid the mass of the depo vestaante thObe 
“revolt sefeieck the British opptessors. I take this oppo 
* valiant people for their patriotic sacrifices. ¢ Alliance with the Empire 
Ths y last year, Burma ap celationship subsisting between 
pe ri r ie Dee ih inate zat e! 
~ of Japan which serves as a guarantee thay ©” ill an 
seahodiog! setalteile ‘will always be based on goodw 


d¢ understanding. 
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Another treaty which incorporated the Shan states, 
four states, into the territories of Burma increases 
This territorial and racial unification has thus enhanced the sum total of the 
might and power of the nations constituting the greater Kast Asia co- 
Prosperity sphere, | Fully realizing that the fulfilment of our national destiny 
and future happiness depends on our victory in the present war, the Burmese 
people and the national forces aré tendering all-out co-operation and assist- 
ance and are fighting alongside the Imperial Japanese forces, 


The successful creation of an independent state is a task beset with dif- 
ficulties even in normal times, Therefore, in these days of wat and strife 
this task is made many times mote arduous. However, with strong determina- 
tion, spirit of service and sactifice on the patt of the leaders, and the peo- 
ple, Burma has been able to make remarkable Ptogress within one year. 


With closest co-operation between Japan and Burma for the successful 
Ptosecution of the greater East Asia 


vatious internal policies have been base 
to the harmonious relationship between 
of hard work and with admirable coura 


with the exception of 
her national strength, 


| Burmese Army who bear exemplary 

_ At is hardly necessary for me to dwell at leno 
etb-sacrati ng ees eae wet of 

their Jong. chetished independons, obtaining fo 
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drop of blood to maintain that independence, and co-operate fully, closely 
and whole-heartedly with their allies in otder to win the utlimate victory in 
this greater Hast Asia war. ; ia 

The war has brought independence to Burma, and Burma will maintain 
her independnece in this wat. Independence has strengthened the national 
consciousness of the Burmese people. It has gained a very strong hold 
among them. ‘The main secret of Burma’s strength liesin the self-scarificing 
spirit and the love of independence of Burmese masses. They will, Cae 
fore, continue to fight fearlessly, even recklessly, to maintain their cherishe 
meee I beg to propose, Excellencies and Gentlemen, a 
toast in honour of our gallant forces engaged in decisive battles on all fronts 
coupled with our worthy guests of the evening. 


(2) Foreign Minister Shighémitsu’s Address 


i cellencies 
Your Excellency the Burmese Ambassador Thein Maung, Ex 
and Gentlemen : secnsiecen soayabiaee 
hi icious occasion where we have been invit d ; 
aia ed i f Burma, it is my great honour 
the first anniversary of the meee fo) A 
otd on behalf of the guests. — ih sige 
: Pee Hie Excellency Ambassador Thein tae be tiv eae bie 
a year ago today that Burma, casting off the kd f: eae ea andeimil 
ist sixty yeats, declared her independence before t ge a ed. 
Saeobuly declared wat upon out Seren Fe He BEES peoples 
i f of grea’ "oe autuaigufee’rhadly 
With the outbreak of the wa ee eain’s naladhdinisteation’ for 
i j fitain’s ma 4 
bitterly suffering under sae naeanceedé 
eae eters hide Bebe co-operation to the Japanese forces, 
> 


Hans é e and sove- 
in realizing theit long-cherished aspiration ay ae ede policy 
at last in realizing st oratifying to the Japanese - Catedti ambition 
ee ‘for ite Asiatics by crushing the Ang Ahied also rejoiced 
oy eghaalelaie nde Not only Japan alone but all het 2. Je of righteous- 
senor sid Bansvele State founded ae cand: ake continued 
at the ; F ence, an ; 
ness, at once sccoene ms Ls peenre of out SE dens of Katia 
iets Mesciebey and bitterness 4 a during the past twelve oe 
has made steady strides in her constructio her brother countries 


; to shoulder, with the ardent 
= while  aoge J amen ere record clearly demonstrai< 
of greater Hast . 


illion eople of Burma, 
patriotism and indomitable spirit of the seventeen million p 
atrio 


§ eat, will 
to which are due our deepest respects." the past one year, 
taking advantage of her invalu: mies ‘ 
achieve national developemnet Dr. Ba Maw, aod - 
able guidance of her Head of state pe eonainaitty of grea 
and ae deed a powerful member 19 : 
‘nations. I cee nison, ate now engas 
Lies Axis Powers, in close u ‘anicture, 
din jakeand merase! At this momentous J 


:, sanguinary battles 
vite reall abcess the 
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significance of Burmese’ independence, convince ourselves mote’ firm] 
than ever in our fight for the cause of justice, so that final victory will sate 
be ours and renew out pledge to restore East Asia by furthering the acer 
co-operation among out allied nations. 
In conclusion, I wish to ptopose a toast to the s 
uccess of the State 
Burma and to the health of His Excellency Ambassador Thein Maung 98 


ee 


FOREIGN MINISTER SHIGHEMITSU’S RADIO ADDRESS TO THE 
PEOPLES OF GREATER EAST ASIA, AUGUST 21, 1944 


The policy of Japan toward the tegion of greater East Asia has been 


exemplified in our new China policy, which in fact AiG 
of our Hast Asiatic policy. eat constitutes the foundation 


The new China policy has been vi 
January last year.. ‘The so-called unequ 
Pact of Alliance based upon equality a 
for the withdrawal. of Japanese troops from China 
peace, _Furtherm 


Harmony among those nations 
The foundation for the renas- 
ast Asiatic nations who. have been 
vee. : will be. tedeemed from 
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foreign bondage, recover their tradition 
their creative faculties, and build up their fespective positions of sovereignty 
and independence. And when these nations unite their efforts to ensure 
the stability and security of East Asia, present and future, assist one another 
in safeguarding their respective tights and interests, and work together for 
common prosperity and well-being, then will there be established the. rela- 
tionship of concord and co-operation which is essential for the inauguration 
of a new era throughout the region. The prerequisites are firstly, the attain- 
ment of sovereignty and independence through liberation and, secondly, 
the establishment of concord and co-operation on the basis of equality and 
reciprocity. It is, indeed, the noble mission imposed upon us to attain this 
goal. 


The war has taught us two lessons. One is the realiance upon our own 
powet, while the other is the display of the spirit of what we call “ grand 
concord.” Americans and the British have long tyrannized over other 
peoples by emasculating them with enticing promises and honeyed words. 
They have trampled on the independence of others by giving them a ee 
ptomise of independence, They have blotted out the spiritual airs 0 
others by imposing materialistic way of life upon them. Today, we, the Asiatic 
nations, will not turst their words however sweet to the ear. We cannot 
afford to rely upon their vain promises. We have learned that we set 
achieve out aim by dint of our own efforts and that self-help, in accor ie 
with heaven’s will, is the only way to the realization of our Jleeaile en 
Asia can be saved and reconstructed only by the peoples of ee! sey 
selves. . 7 

' The other lesson of the present war is the jae of Lampe ie 
which should serve: as the guiding light not only in a Ale te acral, 
of East Asia alone, but also in conducting internationa® re 


i ld with a view to contribut- 
Therefore, it should be applied to the pat se ; Maia a 


and it is this principle that makes the 


s and cultural hertiages, develop 


ces and promoting cultural intercourse, 
joint declaration truly a Magna Ch: 
It is the aim of our enemies to me 
ploit it indefinitely by destroying Japan ef 
.awakening. In the past they have omg oe 
lly. Today they ate trying, to subjagi Troelf and East Asia. For Bast 
f : farms. Japan has tisen to defend herse Hed to fight for our own 
) A sia thi i a ae of lifeior death, which we so i is admitted even 
istenct and independence. This pois $8 e. aeickit is being widely 
ia Britain and peepee among their men of i achieving theit am- 
oGibeoaced elsewhere. sheet em oe diy want is aD see 
jee . : rme * tt os 
| _ Fe Ae Ceo declaration. They nee fs ne ded 
out jo claratio: 


ee 3. + singularly enough, th 
_the future world to theit own taste: But sooronettts waging the present 


ami themselves as to their wat aims, S¢ Id wat. 
Sahn they are prepating fot another wor 
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The current war is a war between righteousness and the forces of evil 
Of course, there are ups and downs in the fortunes of wat. But it is ce a 
that the further the enemy advances, the nearer he is to his doom That 
tight will prevail in the end is an iron law of history. Recently there t ‘E 
place in Japan a Cabinet change, but our Government ate firmly detetitindl 
to pursue the foreign policy of the former Cabinet, v7z., to Ptosecute ina 
close and cordial co-operation with our Allies vigorously and valiantly tid 
wat waged to vindicate our cause of righteousness, executing at the si 3 
time our East Asiatic policy which is founded upon justice. ca 
mutable aim to catty out the good neighbour policy which is 
the policy of grand concord, secure the 
and thus enhance the peace of the world. 


Jt is our im- 
ch is a corollary to 
permanent stability of East Asia, 


RS 


400 MILLION YEN CREDIT GIVEN TO THE CENTRAL 
BANK OF CHINA; STATEMENT BY pa cant oe a 
INFORMATION, AUGUST 25, 1944 

With a view to conttibutin 
Reserve Bank of China notes, 
extend a credit of 9 400,000 
addition to the loan of ¥ro 

of Japan in July of 1942. 


& to the healthy development of the Centra 
the Japanesse Government have decided to 
,000 to the Central Reserve Bank of China in 
0,000,000 which was extended to it by the Bank 


PREMIER GENERAL KOISO’ 
EXTRAORDINARY SESSI 


_ Having previous] 
perial command 


S ADDRESS AT THE EIGHTY-FIFTH 
ON OF THE DIET, SEPTEMBER 7, 1944 


: y received, together with Admiral Yonai, the Im- 
to) age a cabinet, I have come to assume the heavy 
& charge of the administration of State affairs. It is 


convicti of i é 

Gonvictions of the Government here before the cightyith session Of the 
= - iis imperial Maje h Ss z 

Ctipt at the opening ecco way fe spetally gtanted'a gracious Res- 


esty. 


on upon whose outcome 


ors, and enhance further the glo 
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countrymen, to hold fast to our faith in the certainty of our victoty and, 
with great concord and unity, with the mighty concentration of our total 
military plans of our forces on the front who ate poised for action resolutely 
to crush the United States and Britain soon, to co-ordinate thoroughly the 
administration of State affairs to that end which ensure the successful attain- 
ment of out war aims. 


The war of greater East Asia, as clearly indicated in the Imperial Rescript 
declaring war, is a wat for which we have been compelled to rise for the 
very existence and defence of our Empite and, at the same time, a wat whose 
great object is to realize the renascence of greater Hast Asia. It is indeed 
a wat in which the life or death of the Yamato race is at stake. Furthermore, 
it is a great war to decide the destiny of the one billion people of Asia. The 
strong characteristic qualities of our people will become more and more bold 
and determined the more the difficulties increase, as so frequently proved 
already in the course of the present wat. In the present stage of the war when 
enemy attacks upon our homeland are likely to increase in frequency and 
scale and we might do well to consider the possibility of their landing on 
our home soil, we must indeed concentrate out total powet and, with burning 
enthusiasm to safeguard out national polity by offering our all and with 
renewed determination to fight through this war, to exhaust every pee 
in our human possession while praying for divine guidance to our augus 
deities with purity of heart. 


Looking afar at the front lines, we find our pee and aoe 
fiting lines continuing day and night their valiant “ ecg g We ts 
grecincrensiniy s00telG ae BP Tae tei parts acts of 
based upon material. quantity. We 3 is Ket 
Peerage Farhi crushing the enemy’s ae dk ae fii 4 
with you gentlemen, I wish to tender my hearth” 0s Oo mny respect 
men of our Imperial forces for their galantry in a 2 ediea in. action and 
to the spirits of our heroes who have unfortuna es, ea ace akicers ~ 
also to express my profound sympathy 20 ON eb to pay my deep respect 
and men and to the bereaved families. I also Phe ee wat situataion 
to out one hundred million countrymen who, snitws8 


tion and for the 
: ; t efforts for produc ‘ ; 
are courageously exerting their utmos our countrymen will continue 


- Tt is my firm belief that fficers 

ence oe nd ae toute brave and loyal efforts of out o 
the front. 2h. : Empire 
we The a5 Santon now is indeed critical with eat oe Ertl 
hanging in the balance. In order to solve this cid be centred upon 
thar the basis for the administration of a ie of the war of greater 
the single point of successfully carrying ee should be integrated and that 


: ilitary and civil functio -ordinated so’ that no- 
Hast Salieginsoe ue a State affairs be closely co oe war, This,is 


thing will be left undone for the powerful pee ce the Supreme Council 


; t, a short time ago, O* ©. tate affairs, 
eta eth tl rnc 
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ae been decided that the fundamental 
aio : Sepaisns 
a ne ean a co-ordination between the supteme com 
eee sia ‘ € vatlous measures to be taken in Gsiorageanive ex ay 
etki ats € to be so employed as to enable the full development of all rescue 
orts to meet the needs of the decisive wat peas i 
= one first of the decisive measutes to meet the 
e enhancement of our fighting spirit and the furt 


policies be determined on the basj 
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poe War situation is 
er strengthening of the 
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tion on the part of our Empire. At the same time, it is necessary, I believe 
that full consideration be paid to the treatment of these people. ; 
The second of the important measures is the expansion and perfection 

of our fighting power. The aim is to concentrate all the resources of the 
nation that can immediately be converted into fighting power towatd the 
speedy augmentation of the strength necessary to fight through the decisive 
wat, especially air power. The key to grasp the initiative in the war situation 
and to develop in our favour the war which now has become so intensfied 
lies in this point. ‘There is no time more important than now;when the peo- 
ple engaged in munition production must rise to action. The Government, 
placing the principal emphasis of the various measures on this point, are 
endeavouring to effect its speedy realization, by devoting all—men, materials 
and money—and believing it absolutely necessary to suspend those establish- 
ments and industrial activities which cannot be converted into effective fight- 
ing power and to turn them over to those industries which ate essential 
under the ptesent war situation, are steadily adopting various necessary measu- 
tés. For the augmentation of our fighting power, especially our ait power, 
it is of course necessary to increase the production of arms and munition 

and, at the same time, to inctease and ensure the marine and land transpor- 

tation facilities. ‘The Government intend to leave no stone unturned in 

taking measures for their expansion and improvement by exerting theit 

utmost efforts to eliminate bottlenecks. : 

The third of the important measures is the increase of food oeae 

and the stabilization of the people’s livelihood. I need hardly explain the 


j : re le’s livelihood 
importance of guaranteeing the minimum degree of the peop 
while the war is being sreeeonted: The fact that our people ae oom 
considerably strained conditions of life, put forth their earnest eNor's 

ion of the war is due solely 


i i the successful prosecutt ; due sol 
Ee an aba nee source of profound inspiration. 


to the sound national traits of out peopl : . ; 

The Government clearly recognize the sia wk a cairn ue pe : 
ple’s thought, from which source spring enhance aes ae aed possible 
demonstration of efficiency, by improving : nee % the utmost. They, 
and stabilizing and enhancing the people’s livelihoo h large centres of con- 
therefore, adopted emergency food measutes for = Ae af cne Cabinet 
sumption as Tokyo and Osaka immediately ae eek as the change in 
and have specially enforced extraordinary measures at and distribution 
price policy in connection with the product f fooddstuffs obtainable 
of fresh foods. When we cons 


ider the quantity 0 ae 
i duction of food and the co-ordinated ce 
oe ore oe ud huanchouk n the whole no nee (0) 


between Japan and Manchoukuo, ae selitoo d, It is needless to mention 
ovet the management of OW eduction put since the solution of the 
? 


i i inni he 
the necessity of increased food p voward winning the war, t 
food problem is one of the important DF rgethit with it have submitted 


nent have formulated a Pp ‘ Dict. 
sraplemenary bude si aes the question of labour 
~The fourth of the important meas 
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service and people’s mobilization. . In the face of the ptesent: grave’situati 

the existence of a single idle person or a single bystander, regardless tee 
or sex, cannot be tolerated. For our one hundred million people a rk 
their respective battle stations for victory and to: put forth their rage " 
effort to carry out the duties imposed upon them means, in other w mi 
the complete exhaustion of all human efforts and the awaiting of the divi : 
help. Whén industrialists, office workers, engineers, factory aes 4 
farmers and fishetrmen—all as industrial wartiors—do their utmost in se na 
in their respective fields of occupation in the same determination of pee 
who ate called tothe colours in accordance with the spirit of universal mite 
service and demonstrate their maximum efficiency, then may they be react 
as having lived up to the honourable name: of subjects of the Empire, side 


“of ee the Oricets and men who are risking their lives on the fields 


, The Government ate determined to examine and bring about necessary 
“ae insenene and Amptovements with regard to the labour conscription system 
gs ae a € geben and supervision of labour and, at the same time 

e e all possible measures to effectuate to the utmost the mobilization of 
the labour power of the nation. 
Ra <> hawt Ease ae ora is ‘the strengthening of our home 
it is tr nceoutagine that when the erlem it! rai 
: y made air’ raids on 
S ee eee ot our country several times in recent months, the officials 

as nee a at large petformed in unity their duties for défence and kept 
minimum, No matter how frequently. the enemy planes may 


“come in j 
the future, the officials and people must further reinforce their vigorous 


Gohti at : 
is mate OF neat eet fll efforts to the defence of the couatry. I 
establishments ad fa il mee abate Protection of important industrial 
be further strencth, S d tes as well as the air defence of the ptincipal cities 

to ensure speedily hed e, It is further necessary to devise effective means 

‘Besides the dispersion of the geen nt Will fully meet actual situations. 

out, the Sots % one peek: le from cities which is steadily being carried 
secure the emerg ave och Sparing no efforts to enforce measures to 

: : Sh metgency livelihood of the urban population in time of enemy 


ids as well as to strengthen the air defence otganization and air defence 


pct de Re. : air d 
eee afk sie uadee minutely considered plans. In addition to these meas- 
efforts to aay course that we must endeavour to the utmost of out 
made clear a i g. defence. of opr country. The Government, therefore, 
having decided ort time ago the necessity of arming the entire nation and 
“ture of home se aol ipa Measures for the strengthening of the sttuc- 
on ee ene & te doing all that is possible for their enforcement. 
f th > Sencha I'wish to say a word in connection with the sixth 
The me wures 4 the mobilization and: utilization of scientific 
"With a view tb cig g euaed the aspect of 4 scienti 
my aad Rapnail: ‘ing the operation of the scientific 
schniques os are Get nae converting into fighting 
ues as are truly representative of Japan to mect 
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promptly the requirements of the war situation as well as to realize smooth 
and speedy production in volume of weapons that are necessary for the de- 
cisive war, the Govetnment have ‘established special organizations and 
have besides decided to take measutes to encourage the original invention 
of new weapons among the people at large and enable them to place such 
inventions at the disposal of these organizations. Throwgh these measures 
out position has been so completed that the scientific technique of Japan 
as a whole will speedily be converted into fighting power and the people 
in genetal in the field of scientific technique will be enabled to co-operate 


' mote effectively in the prosecution of the war. The Governnient entertain 


great expectations of the results of these efforts, —- 

Finally, in parallel with the internal measutes as stated above, Japan’s 
foreign policy will be vigorously putsued’ to ensure the successful prosecu- 
tion of war by strengthening more than ever the collaboration with out ally, 
Germany, and through unity and co-operation ‘with all the countties of East 
Asia and the mobilization of the total materials and spiritual resources of the 
region. At the same time, it is aimed at the maintenance of friendly rela- 
tions with all neutral countries as hithertofore. 

Germany, in the face of a most difficult circumstance arising from 
recent developments, is continuing her .gallant fight with firm faith in 
ultimate victory. We admire her courage and resoutcefulness and wish 
her every success, believing that the day is not far distant when she 
will turn the tide of battle in her favour by surmounting the present dif- 
ficulties and manifesting the real strength the nation still holds in reserve. 

The nations and peoples of greater East Asia show no sigh of unrest, 
despite the war situation at the present moment. On the contrary, it is 
most gtatifying to note that with the development of events they. aie BLOW 
ing more conscious of the necessity of fulfilling theit mission regarding the 
tenascence of East Asia and mote determined than ever to fight out this war 

i lidatity with our Empire. ; aes 
AS oe is a Or hoe me to go into the subject of the inseparable 


i n and Manchoukuo, joined as they are by one virtue 
beeen beeerta AP Aes between Japan and China is also being Seay 
enhanced under the Pact of Alliance, by which they are pledged to share 


have been conducting hei ae Pe ve Gat the aggressive influence 

south. The real intention of jap: hi ag: the century-old 
: chee na thereby trom 

of America and Britain and deliver C China toward the con- 


weer g ith 
Anglo-American oppression, and to co pperaie Mt Let oP ciersnensy: “AS 
struction of a gfeater, East ‘Asia based on justice, 280 


i -Chi enuine 

this point is, being more widely realized among the Poni os (aa ca 

eed between the two nations is growing ‘ ae ee 
i Thailand a change of cabinet took place some oe 

inet heade b i Mssckeboans Abhaiwongse vith » t of Alliance 

ae eyes fe common war in accordance with the ae the strong 

Pe 7,01 Piough « matter of course, bears eloquent testimony 
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solidarity of greater East Asia. 
Recently Burma celebrated the first anniversary of her independen 
It is most reassuring to see that nation, united firmly under the pealone 
leadership of the. Head of the State, Dr, Ba Maw, making healthy pro ee 
by successfully overcomjng numerous obstacles and exhibiting unfla mae 
zeal and resolve to fight on to victory. sore 
The Philippine Republic is also to greet soon her fitst independence 
anniversary. Under the personal direction of President Laurel the wartime 
problems of food and public peace and order are being effectively disposed 
of, a step by step the necessary measures for meeting the wartime needs 
is eee The Republicis, indeed, a most trustworthy ally of our 
Hearty tribute is due to Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose and his followers 
_ who are carrying on a life and death struggle for India’s independence 
It goes without saying that Japan will continue to render them powerful 
support and assistance and co-operate toward the realization of independence, 
_ In the East Indies, Japan has since last year instituted measured for the 
participation of the native people in local administration in accordance with 
their earnest desire. Until now, in all districts, the native people, fully 
comprehending Japan’s true intentions, have consistently and substantially 
contributed toward the prosecution of the war of greater East Asia. Fur- 
thermore, they have co-operated unreservedly with the military administra- 
= on the spot. In view of the above facts, I hereby declare that Japan 
will in the future gtant independence to the people of the East Indies in 
order to ensure their permanent happiness and well-being. 


Thus, the Japanese Government ill i 
their policy toward greater Pasbisia a ee ik 


st s hitherto, but they will also endeavout 

i. eee powerfully the spirit of the joint aeclsetiaa in response to the 
: € nations and peoples of the region fepose in Japan. 

= See eiieas oe with Japan at the centre, thus united 
MEMS pinion hoes pole all its strength, material and spiritual, 
a ears Ee wat for the tenascence of greater East Asia, 
iad ucceed in crushing the inordinate American-British 
sie oe evetlastingly the eternal. world ideal of our Em- 
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NAVY MINISTER ADMIRAL YONAI’S ADDRESS AT THE EIGHTY-FIFTH 
EXTRAORDINARY SESSION OF THE DIET, SEPTEMBER 7, 1944 


(Unofficial Translation) 


I am indeed overcome with awe and trepidation that I, unworthy as 
I am, have been given the heavy responsibility of being Navy Minister at 
this time when the war situation is becoming still more serious. 

I think that you already know the situation until today through the 
communiqués of the Imperial Headquarters and also because there will be 
opportunities during the session for further explanations, I will confine my 
remarks to the general sitaution since the last Diet session. 

First, in the central Pacific area, since a cornet of the Marshalls went 
into enemy hands in the beginning of February, powerful enemy task forces 
had been attacking the Marianas and Carolines, as well as Minamitori- 
shima and other islands. Then towatd the middle of June, the enemy finally 
occupied Sapian covered by fa huge task force built around more than 
ten aircraft-carriers and similar number of battleships. Following that, the 
enemy landed on Ohmiyajima and Tenian, but our forces are still fighting 
them furiously. ites 

In pace with these operations in the central Pacific, the enemy, in the New 
Guinea atea too, has gradually advanced his air bases westward. After 
coming through Hollandia and Eitape, they enemy finally invaded Wiak 
Island toward the end of May. Further, in the early part of August he 
advanced to the Sansapor area in northwestern New Guinea. : 

Throughout these operations, our Army and Navy units, including the 
land-based air forces stationed in these areas, though small in number, of course 
fought with all their power effectively and courageously and dealt the enemy 
setious losses. The damage sustained by our side too, however, must not 

be made light of. The unparalleled stubbornness with which the japan 
forces fought in the operations in the Marianas, and the pce oy: ; ny 
f the Japanese residents there wete truly action which would make even the 
4 Es In co-ordination with this, surface units of the Combined 
fae ai to Mariana waters, and with its smashing attacks, the enemy 
Fleet moved into bly, however, the sending of follow- 
was about to be destroyed. Regrettably, 20 > 


i i f regret 
i i t go as well as desired. It is truly a matter o 
Seer ae oats se canihilate the enemy task force ae eae ae — 
i i d further destroy the enemy ttoops W c ied. 
i ite ie seesaons just mentioned, the enemy gained powerful air base 


i i a? . 


is rai inst the Ogasawata-Yiojima area, 
anded. His taids against E 
He a Caeeek ies south of the Philippines, the eee ae ee 
aie eeonine gradually intense. Further active enemy cto 
es aids have been cattied out 
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points in the northern Chishima group. Moreoner, signs of nem 
tae wich s Hic ; Sr AS ceo y emove- 
ue Gk ae from the direction of the Indian 
The activities of enemy Submiatines have been highly ac i i 
the period under teview and the problem of their senibalatiiety iy awe 
our urgent needs. The Imperial Navy. in co-operation with the Imperial 
Army and ofl et forces, has succeeded in sinking with certainty 103 enem 
submarines at -in seriously damaging 42. But we feel.this is not suiRiek: 
and we shall make further efforts in order to obtain epoch-making war results 
ig in ag out submarine forces have been engaged in cede 
duties over a vast expanse of waters and under extremely dif. 
am = succeeded in sinking two enemy airctaft-carriers, 
ship, «one “ctuiser and in damaging enemy war vessels twice as 
24 enemy vessels of an aggregate tonnage of 180,000. 


oth material and spiritual ent 

BB oh 3 Ls 1 upon the enemy who 
— on the power of vast matetials. As the Being has 
Y eeper into our defence line, he has come to expose his 


king ‘efforts to apply it successfully, If we 
nd disadvantages of the enemy and to us in 
Ss, and if at the same time we have an eye on 
we, asthe Japanese Navy, 
‘means of making sure of 


general view of the war situation since the begin- 
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continually engaged in heroic fighting in order to smash the enemy completely. 
_ In consequence of the noticeable increase in the severity of the war 
situation which came about lately, the proportion of planes rendered ineffec- 
tual by wear and tear is growing rapidly. As for the damaged planes, there 
ate more of them than was anticipated. 
My heart is full of the desire to see the first-line units getting quickly 
the sort of planes desired by them through the co-operation of the 100,000,- 
ooo people. 

Under the Imperial guidance, together with the entire people of Japan, 
I pledge that all essential military preparations will be swiftly brought into 
order in ardent sincerity and it is my sincere hope that our military forces 
on the foremost line of battle, firmly united as one, will hurl themselves against 
the enemy’s vulnerable point and deal the enemy a crushing blow. At the 
same time, I harbour not the slightest doubt that on the home front the 
100,000,000 people of Japan, firm in their conviction of ultimate victory, 
will manifest to the very last a fighting spirit, indomitable, enduring, tenacious 
and unyielding, and perform their assigned tasks to the utmost of their ability. 

"The morale of the Combined Fleet, under the command of Admiral 
Soyému Toyoda, runs high and faith in the sure destruction of the enemy 
burns in blazing heat. This I feel most forcibly. 

In conclusion, tecalling the unparalleled loyalty of the officers and men 
in the Mariana Islands and at other firing lines far away from Japan and the 
hetioic deaths of our fellow-countrymen who shared the fate of our fighting 
men, we should like to pay out heartfelt tribute to the Japanese Army and 
Navy forces which ate now fighting in the islands over which the enemy has 
gained superiority of the air, thus manifesting the essence of the fighting 
morale of the Imperial Japanese forces. Simultaneously, we pray for the 


success in their struggles against the enemy. 
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Tour Manchoukuo in Comfort 


The fastest and most comfortable travel through Manchoukuo 
offered by the well-equipped, smartly streamlined and completely air- 
conditioned Super-express ‘* Asia”? serving almost all the great tourist 
centres, Dairen, Mukden, Hsinking and Harbin in only 124 hours. 


YAMATO HOTELS 
(Under the direct management of the S.M.R.) 
At Dairen, Hoshigaura, Port Arthur, Mukden, 
Hsinking, Harbin & Mutankiang 
STATION HOTELS 
At Tsitsihar, Chengte (Jehol) & Chiamussu 


SOUTH MANCHURIA RAILWAY CO. 


Head Office:. DAIREN Cable Address: “MANTETSU” 


Branch Offices: Ticket Agents: 
Tokyo, Hsinking & Mukden Toh-a Tourist Bureau 


INFORMATION OFFICES: 
Chinhsien, Harbin, Kirin, Moji, Mutankiang, Nagasaki, Nagoya, 
Niigata, Osaka, Otaru, Paris, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, 
Tokyo, Tsitsihar, Tsuruga, ete. 


